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PREFACE. 

The volume of the old cditioD of the " Comédie Humaine," 
which opencd with "The Quest of the Absolute," togetber 
with tbat generally entitled "The Maranas," contains the 
cream and âower of Balzac as a story-teller ; and the first ex- 
ccls the second in showing the iiery heat and glow of the 
author's imagination. Its principal constituent, the title 
story, is large enough for a novel by itself. The chief of the 
minor éléments, "The Unknown Masterpiece," bas seemed 
to somc the actual masterpiece of the author. "Jésus-Christ 
en Flandre," likesome others of Balzac's short stories, inti- 
mâtes an intention in him of emulating the eonies faniastiquei, 
half-humorous and half-romantic, half-Voltairian and balf- 
mystical, which were so much in favor in 1830. It is, I think, 
quite the bcst of tbcro, and it shows its author's great manner 
in more points than one. But just as at the end of " L'Elixir 
de longue Vie" we want the touch of Hoffmann rather than 
tbat of Balzac ; so hcre we find something that is not quite 
perfect, that wants anothcr hand. Even as it is, we would not 
change for anything else, but we bave the sensé that the same 
tbing by anotbcr person might bave becn even better. " Mel- 
moth réconcilie," an inferîor thing in itself, bas in the same 
way a sort of spécial and adventitious interesl. 

I do not know tbat I admire " The Red House " quite so 
much as some of the otber contents of the volume. It bas 
interest ; and it may be observed that, as indicating the origin 
of Taillefer's weaith, it connects itself with the gênerai scheme 
of the " Comédie," as few of Ibe others do. But it is an at- 
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tempt, like one or two others of Balzac's, at a style very populai 
in 1830, a sort of coinbination of humor and terror, of Sterne 
and' Monk Lewis, whicti is a little doubtful in itsclf, which 
has very larely been donc well, and for which he himself was 
not quite completcly equipped. 

But "The Quest of the Absolute" is, as bas been said, a 
novcl in itsclf. Taking minor points only, it is a masterpiecc. 
Tbat there is a certain parallelism, probably unconscious, be- 
tween the way in which Batthazar Claes as unconsciously kills 
his wife and the way in which Monsieur Grandet kîlls his, is 
certainly no drawback to the book ; for the répétition, if it is 
a répétition, only shows how genius can repeat. Indeed, 
there is the samc démonstration contained in the same books 
in the représentation of the diverse martyrdonis of Madame 
Claes and her daughter Marguerite, fatat in the forroer case, 
happily changed in the lattcr. In no book is Balzac's faculty 
of Dutch drawing, as fai as scènes and détails go, more bril- 
liantly shown ; in none are the minor characters — from the 
famului Le Mulquinier, with his fatal belief in his master's 
madness, downwards — better ; while Marguerite Claes and her 
mother, especially Marguerite, are by common consent to be 
ranked among Balzac's greatest triutnplis in portraying 
"honest women." 

But thèse things, though they illustrate the gênerai principle 
that the présence of a great central interest and figure will 
radiate greatncss and interest on its suiroundings, would con- 
tribute comparatively little to the effect of tbe book if it were 
DOt for the seeker after the absolute himself Nowhere, per- 
haps, has the hopeless tyranny of the fixed idea, the fcrocious 
(not exactly selfish) absorption in the pursuit of a craze, been 
portrayed with quite the same power as hère. And we know 
and feel that the energy, the fire, the perfection of the hand- 
ling are due to sympathy — that Balzac a few générations earlîer 
would hâve sought the Philosopher's Stone with the same des- 
perate energy as Balthazar. Probably nothing but his prior 
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attachment to literary work prevented him from doing some- 
thing similar ; while actually, as it vas, he kept hims^f in 
lifelong difficulties by no very différent pcrsistence in the cor- 
responding, if more ignoble, gaine of spéculation. 

I hâve just said that the tyranny of the idéal has nowfaere 
becn more successfuUy portrayed than in " The Quest of the 
Absolute;" but there is perhaps one exception, and it is 
"The Unknown Masterpiece," which should bc carefiilly 
compared with the larger fiction. The attraction of this won- 
derful and terrible pièce for ail who hâve anythîng to do with 
the things of the spirit, whether in the way of criticism or in 
the way of création, can hardly bc exaggerated. I reraember 
raany years ago spending half an evening in discussing, in a 
sort of amcebean strain, its merits with the late Mr. Steven- 
son; and evcrybody knows the compliment which a distin- 
guished American writer has paid it by attempting a sort of 
paraphrase of its original. The samc interest is présent hère 
and in "The Quest," but it is a little complicated, a lîttle 
refined upon. Hère, too, there is the sorcery of the idéal, 
the frenzied passion for attainment and perfection. But hère 
there is a spécial nuance almost as closely connected with 
Balzac's individuality as the gênerai scheme. We know that 
the mania of constant retouching, of adding strokes, was a 
danger of his own ; that he did actually indulge in it to an 
extent very prejudicial to his pecuniary interest, and perhaps 
not always advantageous to the effcct of his work, though the 
artist in words is hardly exposed to any such absolutely hope- 
less catastrophe in such a case as is the artist in line and 
col or. 

Yet, wonderful as this is, it cannot in its limited space, and 
with its intensely concentratcd interest, vie with the ampli- 
tude, the variety, the dignîty of " The Quest." Balzac might 
hâve made this too long : he was not always proof against that 
temptation. But in it, as in " Eugénie Grandet,'* with which 
it has been already compared, he has hit the exact mean bc- 
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tween a short taie and a long novel, has not sinncd by digres- 
sion and épisode, has hardly sinned by undue indulgence in 
détail. The interest is perhaps remoter fram the gênerai 
human understanding than that of " Eugénie " and oneor tvo 
others. But it is handled with equal mastery, and the effect 
is at least equally good. 

It is not, of course, that a knowledge of Balzac's own pecu- 
liarities adds anything to the sensé of the artistic eminence 
of thèse two stories. That would be clear if we kncw nothing 
whatever about the other part of the maCter. But it cannot 
be regarded as unintercsting that we should thus know the 
secret of the furia, the " nobler gust " of sympathy and en- 
joyment with which the writer, consciously or unconsciously, 
must hâve set about thèse two grcat and, in his own work, 
almost incomparable things. 

"The Quest of the Absolute" appeared in 1834, with seven 
chapter-di visions, as a "Scène de la vie privée;" was pub- 
lished by itself in 1839 by Charpentier; and took its final 
place as a part of the " Comédie " in 1845. 

G. S. 




THE QUEST OF THE ABSOLUTE. 

Ta Madame Jouphine Belannoy, née Doumerc. 

Madame, may God grant ihat ihis, my book, may live 
longer than /,/or then the gratitude vihich I owe to 
you, and wkick I kope will eqital your almast maternai 
kindness to me, would last èeyond tke limits preseribtd 
for human affection. This sublime privilège of pro- 
longing the li/e in our hearts for a time by the life ùf 
the work we teave behind us would be (jf we cculd 
onfy be sure of gaining it at last) a reward indetd 
fer ail the labor undertaken by those who aspire to 
such an immortalitf. Yet again I say — May God 
grantUi 

De Balzac. 

Thebe îs in Douai, in the Rue de Paris, a house that majr 
be singled out from ail othen in the city ; for in every re- 
spect, in its outward appcarance, in îts interior arrangements, 
and in every détail, it is a pcifect example of an old Flemish 
building, and préserves ail the characteristics of a quaînt 
style of domestic architecture thoroughiy In keeping with the 
patriaichal mannera of the good folk in the Low Countrics. 
But beforc procecdîng to describe the house, it may not be 
wholly unnecessary hère to enter, on behalf of authors, a pro- 
test in favor of those didactic preliminaries for which the 
ignorant and impatient rcader has so strong a dislike. There 
are persons who crave sensations, yet hâve not patience to 
submit to the influences which produce them ; who would faîn 
hâve flowcTs without the secd, the child without gestation. 
Art, it would seem, is to accomplish what nature cannot. '' 

CD 
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It so happens that human life in ail its aspects, wide or 
narrow, is so intîroately connected with architecture, that 
with a certain amount of observation we can usually recon- 
Etruct a bj^one society from the remains of its public monu- 
ments, Frora relies of household stuff, wc can imagine its 
ovmers " in their habit as ihcy livcd." Archseology, in fact, 
is to the body social somewhat as comparative anatomy is to 
animal organisât ions. A complète social System is made clear 
to us by a bit of mosaic, just as a whole past order of things 
is implied by the skeleton of an ichthyosaurus. Beholding 
the cause, ve guess the efTect, cven as we procccd from the 
effect to the cause, one déduction following another until a 
chain of évidence is complète, until the man of science raises 
up a whole bygone world frora the dead, and discovers for us 
not only the features of the past, but even the varts upon 
those features. 

Hence, no doubt, the prodigious întcrest which pcopic take 
in descriptions of architecture so long as the writer keeps his 
ovn idiosyncrasics out of the text and does not obscure the 
facts with théories of his own ; for every one, by a simple 
process of déduction, can call up the past for himself as he 
reads. Human expérience varies so little that the past seeras 
strangely like the présent ; and when we learn what has been, 
it not seldom happens that we aiso behold plainly what shall 
be again. As a matter of fact, we can seldom see a picture 
or a description of any place whereïn the current of human 
life has once flowed without being put in mind of our own 
Personal expérience, our broken resolutions, or our blossom- 
ing hopes ; and the contrast between the présent, in which 
our heart's désire is never given to us, and the future, when 
our wishes may be fulfilled, is an inexhaustible source of 
melancholy or delightful musings. How is it that Ftemish 
art, with its pictures of Flemish life, niakes an almost irré- 
sistible appeal to our feellngs whenever the little détails are 
&ithfully rcndercd ? Pcrhaps the secret of the charm lies in 
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this — that there seems less uncerlainty and perplexity in thîs 
matter-of-fact Hfe Ihan in any other. Such art could haidly 
exist without the opulent comfort which cornes of a prosperity 
of long use and wont ; it depicts an existence peaceful lo the 
verge of béatitude, with ail its complicated family lies and 
domestic festivals ; but it is no less the expression of a tran- 
quillity wellnigh monotonous, of a prosperity which frankly 
finds its happiness in self-indulgence, which has nothing left 
to wish for, bccause its every désire is gratified as soon as it is 
fonned. Even passîonate tempéraments, that measure the 
force of life by the tumult of the soûl, cannot see thèse placid 
pictures and feel unmoved ; it is only shallow people who 
think that because the puise beats so steadily the heart is cold. 

The energy that expends itself in a sudden and violent 
outbreak produces a far greater eflect on the popular imagi- 
nation than an equal force exerted slowly and persistently. 
The crowds hâve neither the time nor the patience to estimate 
an enormous power which is unifonniy exerted ; they do not 
reflect on appearances ; they are borne too swifily along the 
entrent of life ; it is therefore only transcendent passion that 
m^es any impression upon thera, and the great artist is most 
extoUed when he exceeds the limits of perfection : Michel 
Angclo, Bianca Cappello, Mademoiselle de la Vallière, Bee- 
thoven, Faganini — you may pass their names in review. It is 
only a rare and great power which Icnows that there must be 
no overstepping of the limit Une, that sets in the first place 
that quality of symmetry, that completeness which stamps a 
perfect work of art with the profound repose which has so 
strong a charra for those who are capable of recognizing it. 
But the life adopted by this practical people is in ail respects 
the idéal life of the citizen as conceived of by the lower 
classes ; it is a bourgeois paradisc in which nothing is lacking 
to fil] the measure of their felicity. 

A highly refined materialism is the distinguiahing character- 
istic of Flemish life. There is something dull, dreary, and 
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un Imaginative about English " comfort ; " but a Flemish inte- 
rior with its gtowing colors is a delight to the eyes, and tfaere ' 
is a blithe simplicity about tbe homeliness of Flemish tifc ; 
evidcntly the burden of toîl is not too heavily fclt, and the 
tobacco-pipe shows Ihat the Flemings hâve grasped and applJed 
the Neapolitan doctrine of far niente, while a tranquîl appré- 
ciation of art and beauty in their surroundings is no Icss 
évident. In the temper of the people, indeed, there are two 
of the most essential conditions for the culdvaCion of art : 
patience, and that capacity for taking pains which is necessary 
if the work of the artist is to livc ; ihcse arc pre-eminently 
the characteristics of the patient and painstaking Fleming. 
The magicai splendor, the subtle beauty of poetry, are attain- 
ments impossible for patience and conscient iousness, you 
thtnlc? Their life in Flander^ must be as monotonously level 
as the lovlands of Holland, and as dreary as theJT clouded 
skies 1 But it is nothing of the kind. The power of civilisa- 
tion has been brought to bear in every direct ion^-cveo the 
cfiects of the climate hâve been modîfied. 

If you notice the différences between the products of varïous 
parts of the globe, it surprises you at firet that the prevailing 
tînts of the temperate zones should be grays and tawny- 
browns, while the brilliant cotors are confined to tropical 
régions — a natural law whîch applîes no less to habits of life. 
But Ftanders, with her naturally brown and sobcr hues, has 
learned how to brighten the naturally foggy and sullen atmos- 
phère in the course of many a political révolution. From her 
old lords, the Dukes of Burgundy, she passed to the Kiugs 
of Spain and France ; she has been forced toseek allies in 
Holland and in Germany, and Flemish life bears witness to 
ail thèse changes. There are traces of Spanish dominion in 
their lavish use of scarlet, of lustrons satins, in the bold 
designs of their tapestry, in their drooping feathers and man- 
dolins, in their stately and ceremonious customs. From 
Venice, in exchange for their linen and laces, they received 
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the glasses of fantastic form îd which the wme seems to glow 
wjth a richer color. From Austria they received the tradition 
of the grave and delîbcrate diplomacy which, to quotc the 
popu)ar adage, " made three stcps in a busliel basket." 

Their trade with the Indies has brought them in abundance 
the grotesque inventions of China and the marvels of Japan. 
But with ail their reccptîvcness, their power of absorbing 
everythiog, of giving out nothing, and of patiently enduring 
any yoke, Flanders could hardly be rcgarded as anything but 
an Europcan curiosity shop, a mcre confusion of cationalities, 
until the discovery of tobacco inaugurated a new era. Then 
the national character vas fused and formed out of ail thèse 
scattered cléments, and the features of the first Fleming 
looked forth at last upon the world through a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke. Evcr since that time — no matter for their 
frontiers and their lands divided pîecemeal — Ihere is no ques- 
tion of the solidarity of the Flcmings ; they are one nation, 
thanks to the tankard and the tobacco-pipe. 

So Flanders, with its practical tnm, has constantly assimi- 
lated the intellectual and rnaterial wealth of ils mastcr^ and 
neighbois, until the country, originally so drcary and unro- 
roanlic, has recast its life on a model of its own choosing, 
acquiring the habits and manners best suited to the Flemisb 
tempérament without apparently losing its own indivîduality 
or independencc. The art of Flanders, for instance, did not 
strive after idéal forms ; It was content to reproduce the rcal 
as it had never been reproduced beforc. It is uscless to ask 
this country of monumental poetry for the verve of comedy, 
for dramatic action, for musical genius, for the bolder flighta 
of the epic or the ode ; its bent is ralher for expérimental 
science, for lengthy disputations, for work that demands time, 
and smells somewhat of the lamp. Ail their researches are of 
a practical kind, and must conduce to physical well-being. 
They look al facts and see nothing beyond them ; thought 
must bear the yoke and be subservient to the needs of life ; it 
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must occupy itself witli rcalities, and never soar above or 
beyond them. Their sole conception of a national carccr was 
a sort of polittcal thrift, their force in insurrection was the 
outcome of an energetlc désire to hâve sufficient elbow-room 
at table and to take their ease beneath the eaves of their 

le was this love of confort, togelher with the independent 
attitude of raind which îs a resuit of prosperity, that led them 
first 10 feel that désire for liberty which, later on, was to set 
ail Europe in a ferment. Moreover, there is a dogged tena- 
city about a Fleming and a fixity of idea which niakes him 
grow dangerous in the defence of his rights. They are a 
thorough people ; and whether it is a question of architecture 
or furniture, of dykes or agriculture or insurrection, they 
never do things by halves. No one can approach them in 
anything they set themselves to do. The manufacture of 
lace, involving the patient cultivation of flax and the still 
more patient labor of the worker, together with the industry 
of the linen weaver, hâve been the sources of their wealth 
from one génération to another. 

If you wished to paint stability incarnate, perhaps you 
could not do better than take some good burgomaster of the 
Low Countries for model ; a tnan not lacking in heroism, 
and, as has often been seen, ready to die in his citizen fashion 
an obscure death for the rights of his Hausa. 

But the grâce and poetry of this patriarchal existence is 
naturally revealed in a description of one of the last remain- 
ing houses, which at the tlnie when this story begius stil) 
pieserved the traditions and the characteristics of that life in 
Douai. 

Of ail places in the department of the Nord, Douai (alas !) 
is the town which is being modemized most rapidly ; mod- 
em innovations are bringing about a révolution there. Old 
buildings are disappearing day by day, old-world ways are 
alntost fbrgotten in the widespread zeal for social progrcss. 
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Douai now takes its tone, its ways of life, and its fàshions 
from Paris ; in Douai there will soon be little left of the old 
Flemish tradition save its assiduous and cordial hospitality, 
togethcr with the courtes/ of Spain, the opulence and cleanli- 
ness of Holland. The old brick-built houses are being replaced 
by hâtels with whiie-stone facings. Substantial Batavian corn- 
fort îs disappearing to tnake way for élégant frivolity imponed 
from France. 

The house in which the events took place, which are to be 
described in the course of tbis story, was almost half-way dowa 
the Rue de Paris, and bas borne in Douai, for more than two 
hundred years, the name of the " Maison Claes." 

The Van Claes had formerly been among the most celcbrated 
of the families of craftsmen who founded the commercial 
prosperity of the Netherlands. For many générations Claes 
succeeded Claes as the Dean of the great and powerful Guild 
of Weaversin Ghent. When Charles V. endeavored todeprive 
the cily of its privilèges and Ghent rose in revolt, the wealth- 
icst of the Claes found himself so dceply compromised that, 
foreseeing the inévitable end and the fate rcscrved for htm and 
his companions, he sent away his wife and children and valu- 
ables under a French escort, before the city was invested by 
the Impérial troops. Events proved that tlie feara of the 
Dean of the Guild wcrc but too well founded. When the 
city capitulated, he and some few fellow-citîzens were excepted 
by name from the gênerai aronesty, and the dcfender of the 
rights and privilèges of Ghent was hanged as a rebel against 
the Empire. The death of Ctaes and his companions bore 
its fruits ; in the years to corne thèse useless cnielties were to 
cosi the King of Spain the bcst part of the Nethcrlands. Of 
ail seed sown on earth, the blood of the martyrs is the surest, 
and the harvest foUows soonest upon the sowing. 

While Philip II. visited the sins of revolted Ghent upon its 
chiidrcn's children, and niled Douai with a rod of iron, the 
Claes (whose vast fortunes were unimpaired) connected them- 
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selves by tnarriage wîth the eldcr branch of the noble house 
of MoliDa, an alliance which repaired the fortunes of that 
illustrious family, and enabled them to purchase back their 
estâtes; and the broad lands of Nourho, in the kingdom of 
Léon, came to support an empty ticle. After this, the course 
of the family fortunes was sufBciently uneventful until the 
bcginning of the nincteenth century, whcn the family of Claes, 
or rathcr the Douai branch of it, was represented in the per- 
son of M. Balthazar Claes-Molina, Count of Nourho, who 
preferred to style himsclf simply Balthazar Claes. Of ail the 
vast wealth accumulated by his ancesCors who had kept so 
nany looms at work, and set in motion so many wheels of 
commerce, there remained to Balthazar an income of about 
fifteen thousand livres, derived from landed property in and 
around Douai, the house in the Rue de Paris, and its furniture, 
which was worth a little fortune. As for the estâtes in Léon, 
they had caused a lawsuit betwecn Molina of Flanders and 
Molina of Spain. Tlie Molinas of Léon gained the day, and 
assumed the titlc of Counts of Nourho, although in iruth it 
belonged to the elder branch, the Flemish Claes ; but bour* 
gcois vanity in the Belgian house rose superior to Castillan 
pride. 

When, therefore, formai désignations were regîstered, Bal- 
thazar Claes put off the rags of Spanish nobility to shine with 
ail the lustre of his descent from citizcns of Ghent. The 
instinct of patriotism was so strong in the exiled familles that 
until the very end of the eighteentb century the Claes remained 
faithful to famiiy traditions, manners, and customs. They 
only married into the most strictly bourgeois faroilies, requiring 
a certain number of aldermen, burgomasters, or the like civic 
dignitaries among the ancestors of the bride-elect before 
receiving her among them. Now and then a Claes would 
seek a wife in Bruges or Ghent, or as far away as Liège, or 
even in Holland, that so the old domestic traditions might be 
kept up. Their circle bccame gradually more and more 
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restricted, until towards thcend of thc Ust ccnlury it was limitcd 
to some seven or eight bmilies of municipal nobility, wearers 
of hcavy-hanging, toga-lilte cloaks, who combined the dignî- 
fied gravity of the magistrale with that of the Spanish grandec, 
and whose manner of life and habits were in harmony with their 
appearance. The family of Claes was looked on by the rest 
of the citizens with a kind of awe that was almost supersti- 
tious. The unswerving loyalty, the spolless integrity of the 
Claes, togelher with their staid, impressive demeanor under ail 
circumstances, had given rise to a sort of legend of the Claes, 
and the " Maison Claes " was as much an institution in the 
city as the F6te de Gayant. The spirit of old Flanders seemed 
to fill thc old house in the Rue de Paris, in whîch levers of 
municipal anCiquity would fînd a perfect example of (he un- 
pretending houses which the wealthy burghers of the Middle 
Ages built for themselves to dwcU in. 

The principal adornment of the house front was the great 
doorway with ils folding leaves of oak, studded with large 
nails, arranged in groups of five ; in the centre the Claes had 
proudly carved their arms, two spindles conjoined. The 
pointed archway was of sandstone, and was surmounted by a 
little statuette of St. Geneviève with hcr spindle, set in a 
sort of shrine with a cross above it. The délicate carving 
about the shrine and the doorway had grown somewhat darker 
by the lapse of time ; but so carefulîy had it been kept by the 
owners of thc house, that every détail was visible aC a passing 
glance. The clustcred shafts in the jams on either side the 
doorway had preserved their dark gray color, and shone as if 
their surfaces had been polished, The Windows were ail 
aJike. The sill was supported by a richly-carved bracket, the 
window frame was of white stonc and in the form of a cross, 
so that the window itself was divided into four unequal parts, 
thc two lower lights bcing nearly iwice the size of the upper. 
Each of the upper divisions was surmounted by an arch, 
which sprang from the height of the central mullion. Thèse 
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arclies coDsistcd of a triple row of bricks, each row jutting 
out abovc the one beneath it by way of ornament ; the briciu 
in each row, moreover, altemately projected and rcceded 
about an inch, so as to form a sort of checquer pattem. The 
small loEcnge-shaped panes were set in exceedingly slcnder 
reticulating bars, which were painted red. 

For the sake of added strength a course of vhite stone was 
built at intervais inco the brick walls, which were jointed with 
white mortar, and the corners of the house were constructed 
of white stone quoins. 

There were two Windows on the ground floor, one on eiiher 
side of the door, five in ihc first story, and but three in the 
second, while the third imtnediately beneath the roof was 
lighted by a single circular window, divided into five corn- 
partmcnts, and faced with sandstone. This window was set 
in the centre of the gable Hke a rose window over the arched 
gateway of a cathedral. 

The weathercock on the ridge of the roof was a spindle 
filled with flax. The two sides of the great gable rose step- 
wise frora the height of the first story, and at this departing 
point a grotesque gargoyle on either side discharged the rain- 
water from the gutters. AU around the base of the house there 
ran a projecting course of sandstone Hke a step. Finally, on 
either side, between the window and the door lay a trap-door, 
heavily bound and hinged with iron scroU-work, a relie of the 
days of yore. 

Ever since the house had been built the front had been 
carefuUy scoured twice a year; not a particle of mortar 
came loose or fell out but was imtnediately replaced. The 
costliest marbles in Paris are not kept so clean and so free 
from dust as the window-bars, sills, and outside stonework of 
this Flemish dwelling. The whole house front was in perfect 
préservation. The color of the surface of the brick might be 
somewhat darkened by time, but it was as carefully kept as an 
old picture or some book-lûver*s* cherished folio — trcasures 
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that would nevcT grow old were it not fur the noxious gases 
distilled by our atmosphère, which no less threaten the livca 
of their owners. The clouded skies of Flanders, the damp- 
ness of the climats, the absence of light or air caused by the 
somcwhat narrow street, soon dimmed the glories of this pe- 
riodically rencwed cleanliness, and, moreover, gave the house 
a dreary and depressing look. A poet would hâve welcomed 
a few blades of grass in the openwork of the little shrine, and 
some mosses on the surface of the sandstone ; he mighc hav« 
wished for a cleft or crack hère and there in tliose too orderly 
rows of bricks, so that a swallow roighi find a place in which 
to build her nest beneath the red triple arches of the 
Windows. 

There was an excessive neatness and smoothness about the 
house front, worn wich repeated scourings ; an air of sedate 
propriety and of grim respcctabîlity which would hâve driven 
a romantic writer out of the opposite house if he had been so 
ill advised as to take up his abode there. This air of propriety t- 
and respectability was simply fatal to the spirit of romance. 

When a visitor had puUed the wrought-iron bell handle 
that hung by the side of the door, and a maidservant from 
some inncr région had opened the heavy folding-doors, 
they fell to again with a clang that echoed up into the lofCy 
roof of a great paved gallery, and died away in remote mur- 
murs through the house. You would hâve thought that the 
doors had been made of bronze. From the gallery, which was 
always cool, with its walls painted to resemble marble, and 
îts paved floor strewn with fine sand, you cntcred a large 
square inner court paved with glazed tiles of agreenîsh color. 
To the left lay the kitchens, laundry, and servants' hall ; to 
the right the wood-house, the coal-cellars, and various offices. 
Every window and door was ornamented with carving, which 
was kept exquisitely spotless and frce from dust. The whole 
place was shut in by four red walls striped wilh bars of white 
■tonc, so that the daylight which penetrated into it seemed in 
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its passage to taice a faint red tint, which was reflected by 
every figure, and gave a mysterioua chartn and strange unfa- 
miliar look to every least détail. 

On the further side of this courtyard stood that portion of 
tbe house in which the family lived, the quartier de derrière, 
as theycall it in Flanders, a building exactiy similar to the 
one facing the streeC. The first room on the ground floor 
was a parlor lighted by four Windows ; two tooked out upon 
the courtyard, and two upon a garden, a space of ground 
aboul as large as that on which the house was built. Access 
to this garden and to the courtyard was given by two opposite 
glass dooTs, which occupied the same relative position as the 
Street door ; so that as soon as a stranger entered the whole 
house lay before him, as well as a distant vista of the greenery 
at the further end of the garden beyond it. 

Visitors wcre received in that portion of the house which 
looked out upon the street, and strangers were lodged in 
apartraents in the second story ; but though thèse rooms con- 
tained works of art and costly furniture, tliere was noChing 
which, in the cycs of Claes himself, could be compared with 
the art treasures that filled the rooms which had been the 
centre of family life for centuries, and a discerning taste would 
hâve confirmed his judgment. The historian should not omit 
to record of the Claes who died for the cause of freedom in 
Ghent, that he had accumulated nearly forty thousand sîlver 
marks, gaineâ by the manufacture of sail-cioths for the ail- 
powerful navy of Venice. The Flemish craftsman was a man 
of substance, and had for his friend the celebratcd wood- 
carver. Van Huysium, of Bruges. Many times the artist had 
had recourse to his friend's purse. When Ghent rose in revolt. 
Van Huysium, then himself a wealthy man, had secretly 
carvcd for his old friend a pièce of paneling of massive ebony, 
on which he had wrought the story of Van Artevclde, the 
brewer who for a litlle while ruled over Flanders. Tîiis pièce 
of woodwork consistcd of sixty panels, and containcd abotri 
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fourCeen hundred figures ; it was considered to be Van Huy- 
sium's masterpiece. 

When Charles V. made up his mind to celebrate his entry 
into the city which gave him birth by hanging twenCy-six of 
its burghen, the victîms wcre consigned to the custody of a 
captain, who (so it was said) had oSered to connive at Claes' 
cscapc in return for thèse panels of Van Huysium's, but the 
weaver had previously sent them into France. 

The parlor in the housc in the Rue de Paris was watnscoted 
entirely with thèse panels. Van Huysium, out of respect for 
the niemory of the martyr, had come himself to set them in 
their wooden framework, paînted with ultramarine, and cov- 
ered with a gilded network, so that this is the most complète 
example of a master whose least fragments are now worth 
their weight in gold. Titian's portrait of Claes in the robes 
that he wore as Président of the Tribunal des Farchons looked 
down from the chimney-piece ; he still seemed lo be the head 
of the family which regarded him with vénération as its great 
man. The chimney-piece, itsclf originally plain stone, had 
been reconstructed of white marble during the eighteenth 
century. A vénérable timeplece stood upon the ledge be- 
tween two live-branched candle-scooces, tortuous, elaborate, 
and in the worst possible tasce, but ail of massive silver. The 
four Windows were draped with crimson brocaded damask 
curtains, covered with a dark flowered pattern, and lined with 
white silk ; the fumiture had been re-covered wîth the same 
matcriai in the time of Louis XIV. The pollshed floor was 
evidently modem — large squares of white wood, with slips of 
oak inserted between them, but the ceiling yet preserved the 
peculiarly deep hues of Dutch oak. Pcrhaps it had been re- 
spected because Van Huysium had carved the masks on the 
médaillons bordered with scrolls which adomed it. 

In each of the four corners of the parlor stood a short 
column, with a five-branched silver sconcc upon il, like those 
upon the chimney-piece, and a round table occupîed the 
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centre of the room. Several card tables were langed along 
the walls with much précision ; and on the white marble slabs 
of two gtldcd console tables stood, at the tîrae when this story 
begîns, two glass globes fiiU of water, in which gold and silver 
fish wcre swimoiing above a bed of sand and shells. 

The room was sombre, and yet agiow with color. The 
ceiling of dark oak seemed to absorb the light, and to give 
none of it back into the room. If the sunlight pouring in 
from the Windows that looked ont into the garden scintillated 
from every pollshed ebony figure on the opposite wall, the 
light admiltcd from the courtyard was always so faint that 
even the gold network on the other side looked dim in the 
perpétuai twilight. 

A bright day biougbt out ail the glories of the place ; but, 
for the most part, its hues were subdued and so(ï, and, like the 
sombre browns and reds of autumn forests, thcy took brightcr 
hues only in the sun. It is unnecessary to describe the 
" Maison Claes " at further length. Many of the scènes in 
the course of this story will, of course, take place in other 
parts of the house, but it will be sufficient for the présent to 
hâve some idea of its gênerai arrangement. 

On a Sunday aÛcrnoon towards the end of August, in the 
year 1813, a woman was sitting in a large easy-chair by one 
of the Windows that looked out on the garden. It was afler 
the time of vespcra. The rays of sunlight falling on the side 
of the house slanted across the room in broad bcams, played 
with fantastic cfTect on the opposite wall, and died away 
among the sombre ebony figures of the panels ; but the 
woman sat in the purple shadow cast by the damask curtain, 
A painter of médiocre ability could not hâve failed to make 
a striking picture if he had faithfully portrayed a face with so 
sad and wistfui an expression. The woman was sitting with 
her feet stretched out before her în a lîstless attitude ; appar- 
ently she had lost ail consciousness of her physical existence, 
and one all-absorbing thought had complète possession of her 
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mind, a chought whîch seemcd to open up thc paths of thc 
future just as a ray of sunlight piercing through Ihe cloudg 
lights up a gleaming path on the horizon of the sea. Her 
hands hung over the arms of tlic chair ; lier bcad, as though 
it bore a load of thought too Iieavy, had fallen baclt against 
the cushioDs. She wore a loose cambric gown, very sini])ly 
made ; thc scarf about her shoulders was car<;lessly knotted on 
her breast, so that the lines of her figure were almost concealed. 
Apparently she preferrcd to call attention to her face rather 
than to her persou; and it was a face which, even tf it liad 
Dot been brought into strong relief by the light, would hâve 
arrested and fixed the attention of any bcholder, for its ex- 
pression of duU, hopcless misery would hâve stnick the most 
heedless child. Nothing is more terrible to witness than such 
anguish as this in one who seldom glves way to it ; the burning 
tears that fcU from time to time scemed lilce the fiery lava flood 
of a volcano. So might a dying inother weep who is com- 
pelled to leavc her chiidren in the lowest depths of wreCched- 
ness without a single human proteclor. 

The lady seemed to be about forty ycars of âge. She was more 
nearly beautiful now than she had ever been in her girlhood. 
Clearly she was no daughter of the land. Her hatr was thick 
and black, and fell in curis over her shoulders and about her 
fecc ; her forehead was very promincnt, narrow at the temples, 
saltow in hue, but the black eyes flashed fîre from beneath her 
brows, and she had thc dark pallor of the typical Spaniard. 
The pcrfect oval of her face attracted a second glance ; the 
ravages of smallpox had dcstroyed thc delicacy of its outlincs, 
but had not marred its graciousness and dignity ; at limes it 
seemed as if the soûl had power to restore to it ail its pristine 
purity of form. If pride of birth was revealed in the thick 
tightiy-foldcd lips, there was also natural kindliness and gra- 
ciousness in their expression ; but the feature which gave most 
distinction to a masculine type of face was an aquiline nose. 
Its curvc was somewhat too strongly marked, the resuit, 
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apparently, of somc intcrior derect ; but therc was a sublle 
refinement in its outlincs, in the thin sepCutn and fine transpa- 
rent nostrils tliat glowed in thc light with a bright red. She 
was a woman who might, or might not, be considered beauti- 
ful, but no one could fail to notice the vigorous yet femiDÎne 
hcad. 

Shc was short, lame, and deformed ; she had mairied later 
than woraen usually do, and this partly because it was insisted 
that her slow-wittedness was stupidity; yet more than one 
man had read the indications of ardent passion and of inex- 
haustible tenderness in her face, and had fallen completely 
under the spell of a charm that was difficuU to reconcile with 
so many defects. She bore in many ways a strong resemblance 
to the Spanish grandee, her ancestor, the Duke of Casa-Real. 
Perhaps the force of the charm which romantic natures had 
ercwhile fonnd so tyrannous, the power of a fascination that 
' sways men's hearts, but is powerless to rule thcir destinies, had 
never in her life been greater than now, when it was wasted, 
so to speal, on empty space. She seemed to be watching the 
gold fish in thc glass before her, but in truth her eyes saw 
nothing, and she raised them from time to time, as if iroplor- 
ing heaven in despair ; it would seem that such trouble as heis 
could be confided to God alone. 

The room was perfectly silent save for the chirping of the 
crickets without ; the shrill notes of a few cicadas came in 
with a breath of hot air from the little garden, which was like 
a fumace in the aflernoon sun. From a neighborîng room 
there came smothercd sounds ; silver or china rattled, or 
chairs were moved, as the servants laid the cloth for dinner. 

Suddenly the lady started and seemed to listen ; she took 
her handkerchief, dried her eyes, and endeavored to smîle ; so 
successfully dtd she efface ail traces of sorrow, that from her 
seeming serenity it might hâve been thought that she had 
never known an anxiety or a carc in her life. It was the 
Sound of a man's footstep that had wrought the change. It 
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çcnoed in the long gallcry built over thc Icitchens and the ser- 
vants' quaners, which united the front part of the house with 
thc back portion in which the family lived. Whether it was 
because wcak health had so long confîned her to thc house 
that she could recognize the Icast noise in it at once ; or 
because a highly-wrought tcmpcramcnt ever on the watch can 
detect sounds that arc imperceptible to ordinary ears ; or be- 
cause nature, in compensation for so many physical dlsadvan- 
tages, had bestowed a gift of sense-perception seldom accordcd 
to human bcings apparently more happily constituted ; thîs 
sensé of hearing was abnormally acute in her. The sound of 
the footsteps came nearer and ncarer. And soon, not only for 
an impassioned soûl such as hers, which can annilhitate time 
and space at will that so it may find its other self, but for any 
Etranger, a man's step on thc staircase which Icd to thc parlor 
was audible cnough. 

There was somethîng in the sound of that footstep which 
would hâve struck the most careless mortal ; it was impossible 
to hear it wiih indifTerencc. We are ciccitcd by thc mcre 
sounds of hurry or flight ; whcn a man springs up and raises 
the alarro of "Fire 1 " his feet are at least as éloquent as his 
longue, and the impression left by a slow, measured tread ïs 
every whil as powerful. The deliberate, heavy, laggtng foot- 
(all in the gallcry would no doubt hâve irritatcd impatient 
people ; but a nervous person, or an observer of human 
nature, could scarcely hâve heard it without feeling a thrill of 
somethîng very Hke dread. Was there any lifc in those feet 
that moved so mechanically ? It was a dull, hcavy sound, as 
if the floor boards had been struck by an iron weight. The 
slow, uncertain step called up visions of a man bending under 
a loaâ of years, or of a thinker walking tnajestically beneath 
the weight of worlds. Tlie man reachcd thc lowest stair, 
and set foot upon the pavement slowly and irresolutcly. In 
the grcat hall hc paused for a moment. A passage led thence 
to the servants' quarters, a door concealed in the wainscot 
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gave admittancc to thc parlor, and through a second parallel 
door you entered thc dining-room. 

A lîght tremor, caused by a sensation like an elcctrîc shock, 
ran through the frame of the woman in the easy-chair ; but a 
sweet smile trembled on her lips, her face lighled up wich 
eager expectation, and grew faîr and radiant like the face of 
an Italian Madonna. She suromoned ail her strength, and 
forced back her terrora into some inner depth ; then she 
turned and looked towards the door set in the panels in the 
corner of the parlor ; it flew open so suddenly that thc start- 
ling Sound was quite sufficient to account for and to cover her 
agitation. 

Balthazar Claes appeared and made several paces forward ; 
he cithcr did not look at the woman in the low chair, or if he 
looked at her, it was with unseeing eyes. He stood upright 
in the middte of the parlor, his head stightly bent, and sup- 
portée by his right hand. Thc smile faded from thewoman's 
face ; her heart was pierced by a horrible pang, felt none the 
less kecnly becausc it had corne to be a part of her daily 
expérience; her dark brows contracted with pain, deepening 
lines already traced there by the fréquent expression of strong 
feeling; and her eyes filled with tears, which she hastily 
brushed away, as she looked zX Balthazar. 

There was something cxceedingly impressive about the head 
of the house of Claes. In his younger days he had borne a 
strong resemblance to the heroic martyr who had threatened 
to play the part of Artevelde and defïed the Emperor, 
Charles V.; but at the présent moment the man of fifty or 
thereabouts might hâve been sixty ycars of âge and more ; 
and with the beginnings of a prématuré old âge, the likeness 
to his great-minded ancestor had ceased. His tall figure was 
slightly bcnt ; pcrhaps hc had contracted the habit by stoop- 
ing over his books, or perhaps the curvaturc was due to the 
weight of a head over-heavy for the spine. He was broad- 
chcstcd and square-shouldered ; his lower extrcmities, though 
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muscular, werc thin ; you could Dot help casting about for 
somc explanaiion of this puzzling sÎDgularity in a frame whîch 
evidently had once been pcrfectly proportioned. His thick, 
fair hair fell carelcssiy ovcr his shouldcrs in thc Germaii 
fashion, in a disorder vhich was quiCe in keeping with a 
sCraiige airaf slovenliness and gênerai neglect. His forehead 
was broad and high ; the proniincnce of the région to which 
Gall has assigned ideality was very strongly marked. The 
clear, dark-blue eyes seemed to hâve a power of keen and 
quick vision, a charactenstic oRcn noCed in students of occult 
sciences. The shape of the nose had doubtiess once been 
perfect ; it was very long, the nostrils had apparently grown 
wider by involuntary tension of the muscles in the continuai 
exercise of the sensé of smell. The hollows in a face which 
was beginning to âge seemed ail the deeper by force of con- 
trast with the high check-bones, thickly covered with short 
liair. The mouth with its gracions outlines seemed, as it 
were, to be imprisoned between the nose and a short, sharply 
turned-up chin. 

Certain theorists, who hâve a fancy for disceming animal 
resemblances in human countenances, would hâve seen in the 
long, rather Ihan oval, face of Balthazar Clacs a likeness to 
the head of a horse. Thcre was no softness or roundness 
about its outlines ; the skin was tightiy drawn over the bones 
as if it had shrunk under the scorching influence of a flre 
that bumed within ; therc were moments when the eyes 
looked out into space as if seeking for thc realization of his 
hopes, and at such times ihis firc that consuroed him seemed 
to escape from his nostrils. 

There are deep thoughts which seem to be living forces of 
which great men are the embodiment ; some such tliought 
seemed to bevisiblyexpressed in the pale face with ils deeply- 
carved wrinkles, to hâve scored Ihe furrows on a brow like 
that of some old king full of cares, and to shine forth most 
dearly from the brilliant eyes ; the fire in thcm seemed to be 
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fed bjr the temperate life vhich is [he resuU of the tyrannous 
discipline of great ideas, and by the fîres of a mighty intelli- 
gence. They were deeply set and surrounded by dark circles, 
which seemed to tell of long vigils and of terrible prostration 
of mind conséquent on reiterated disappoint ment s, of hopes 
that spiang up anew only to be blighted, of wear and tear of 
bodyand mind. AtC and science are jealous divinities ; tlieir 
devotecs betray thcmselves by unmistakable signs. There was 
a dreamy abstractedncss and aloofncss in Balthazar Claes' 
manner and bearing which was quite in keeping with the 
magnificent head so lacking in human quality. His large 
hands, covcred with hair, were soiled ; there were jet-black 
lines at the tips of the long finger-nails. There was an air of 
slovenliness about the master of the house which would not 
hâve been tolerated in any of its other inmates. 

His shoes were seldom cleaned, or the laces were broken or 
missing. His black cloth breeches were covered with stains, 
buttons were lacking on his waistcoat, his cravat was askew, 
his coat had assumed a greenish tint, hère and there the seams 
had given way ; everything about him, down to the smallest 
trille, combined to produce an uncouth efTect, which in another 
would hâve indtcated the lowest deptha of outcast misery, but 
in Balthazar Claes it was the neglect of genius. 

Vice and genius bring about resutts so similar that ordinary 
peopte are often misled by them. What is genius but a form 
of excess which consumes time and money and liealth and 
strength ? It is an even shorlcr road to the hospital than the 
path of the prodîgal. Men, moreover, appear to pay more 
respect to vice than to genius ; for they décline le give it 
crédit or credence. It would seem that genius concerns ilself 
with aims so far remote, that society isshyof casting accounCs 
with it in its llfetime; snch poverty and wrctchedness are 
clearly unpardonable. Society prefers to hâve nothing to do 
with genins. 

Yet there were moments when it would hâve been hard 
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to refuse admiration to Balthazar Claes — moments when, in 
spite of his absent-mindedness and mysterious préoccupation, 
some impulse drew liim to his fellows, and the face of the 
thinker was tighted up by a kindly thought expressed in the 
eyes, the hard light in them disappearcd, and he looked 
round him and returned (so to speak) to life and its realities ; 
at such times there was an attractive beauty ïn his face, a 
gracious spirit looked forth from it. Any one who saw hira 
then would regret that such a man should lead the life of a 
hermit, and add that " he must hâve been very handsome in 
his youth." A vulgar errer. Balthazar Claes had nevcr 
looked more interesting than at this moment. Lavater 
would cercainly hâve studied the noble head, hâve recog- 
nized the unwearying patience, the stainless character, the 
Gteadfast loyalty of the Fleming, the grcat and magnanïmous 
nature, the power of passion that seemed calm because it was 
strong. Such a man would havc becn a constant and de- 
voted friend, his morals would hâve becn pure, his word 
sacrcd ; ail tliese qualities should hâve been dedicated to the 
service of his country, to his own circle of friends, and to 
his family ; it was the will of the man which had given them 
a fatal misdirection ; and the citizen, the responsibJe head of 
a household and disposer of a large fortune, who should hâve 
been the guide of his children towards a fair future, lived 
apart in a world of his own in converse with a familiar spirit, 
a world in which his duties and affections countcd for nothing. 
A priest would hâve seen in him a man tnspired by God, an 
artist would hâve hailed him as a great master, an enthusiast 
might hâve taken him for some secc aftcr the pattem of 
Swedenborg, 

As he stood by the wtndow, his ragged, disordered, and 
threadbarc costume was in strange contrast with the gracefui 
dainty attire of the woman who watched him so sadly. A 
nice tasie in dressof^en distinguishes persons of mental ability 
or refinement of soûl who suffer from bodily deformity. They 
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are conscious that their beauty is the beauty of mÎDd and 
soûl, and are content to dress siœply, or they discover how 
to divert attention from their physical defects by a studied 
élégance in ever'y détail. And the woman in the low chair 
had not only a genCTOus soûl, but shc lovcd Balthazar Claes 
with that woman's intuition which is a foretaste of the intel- 
ligence of angels. She had been brought up in onc of the 
noblest familics of Belgîum, so that evcn if her tasCe had not 
been instinctive it would hâve been acquired ; and, tutored 
since then by her désire to please the eyes of the man she 
loved, she had learncd to dress hereelf admirably, and to adopt 
a style which subdued the effect of her dcfonnity. Moreover, 
although one shoîilder was certainly larger than the other, 
there was no other defect in her figure. She glanced through 
the window into the courtyard, and then into the garden, as 
if to maice sure that no one was within hearing, tumed 
meekly to Balthazar, and spoke in the low tones that Flemîsh 
women use, for the love between thèse two had long since 
conquered Castilian pride. 

" You must be very decp in your work, Balthazar? This 
is the thirty-third Sunday since you , hâve been to mass or 
vcspers." 

Claes made no reply. His wife bowed her head, clasped 
her hands, and waited, watching hiro the whîle. Shc knew 
that his silence was duc neithcr to contempt nor to indiffér- 
ence, but to the tyranny of an alt-absorbing thought. In the 
dcpths of some natures the sensitivc dclicacy of youth lingers 
long after youth has departed, and Balthazar Claes would hâve 
shrunk from uttering any thought that might wound, howevcr 
slightly, a woman who was always oppresscd with the painfui 
consciousncss of her physical deformity. And this drcad was 
ever présent with him. He understood, as few men do, how 
a word or a single glancc has the powcr to efface the happiness 
of whole years; nay, that such words havc a more cmel 
power, because they are utterly at variance with the constant 
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tendemcss of the past; foi we are so made that our happiness 
makes us more kecoly sensîtive to pain, while sorrow lias no 
siich power of intensifyiog a transitory gleam of joy. Aftei a 
few moments, Balthazar roused himself, gave a quiclc glance 

round him, and said, "Vcspers? Ah! the children hâve 

gone to vespers." 

He stepped towards the window and looked out into the 
garden, where the tulips blazed in ail their glory. Then he 
stopped suddeoly, as if he had come into collision wich a wall, 
and exclaimed, "Whyshould they not combine in a given 
timc?" 

"Can he be goîngmad?" his terrified wife asked herself. 

If the reader is to undetstand the inteiest of this scène, and 
the situation out of which it arose, it will be necessary to 
glance over the previous hislory of Balthazar Claes and of the 
granddaughtcr of the Duke of Casa-Real. 

Towards the end of the year 1783, M. Balthazar Clacs- 
Molina de Nourho, then twenty-two years of âge, might hâve 
passed for a " fine gentleman," as we say in France. He had 
just completed hîs éducation in Paris ; his manners had been 
fonned in the society of Mme. d'Egmont, a set composed of 
Frenchmen who came originally of Belgian families, or of 
Belgians distinguished either by birth or by fortune. Great 
nobles and persons of the highesl fashion, such as the Count 
of Horn, the Prince of Aremberg, the Spanïsh Ambassador, 
and Helvëtius were among the Belgian résidents in Paris. 
The young Claes had relations and friends there who intro- 
duccd him into the great world, just as tbe great wortd was 
about to rctum to chaos; but, like many young men, he was 
attracted at first by glory and by knowledge rather than by 
frivolity. He frequenled the society of learned men, waxed 
enthusîastic for science, and became an ardent disciple of 
Lavoisier, who was then better known for the vast fortune he 
had acquired as farmer-general of taxes than for the scientific 
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discovcries whîch were to make the name of the great chemist 
faroous long after the farmer-general was forgotten. 

But Claes was young, and as handsomc as Helvétius, and 
Lavoister was not his only iostructor. Under the tuition of 
women in Paris he soon learned to distil the more volatile 
elixirs of wit and gallantry; and although he had previously 
thrown himscif into his studies with an enthusiasm that had 
won the co m men dations of his master, he descrted Lavoisier's 
laboratory to take final lessons in savoir-vivre under the guid- 
ance of the arbitresses of good tnanneis and good taste, the 
queens of the high sociciy which forms a sort of family ail 
over Europe. 

Thèse intoxicating dreams of success dîd not last long 
however; Balthazar Claes breathed the air of Paris for a 
while; and tlien, in no long lime, he tumcd his back on the 
capital, wearicd by the empty lifc, which had nothing in it to 
satisfy an enthusiastic and affectionate nature. It seemed to 
him that the quiet happiness of family life, a vision called up 
by the very name of his native Flanders, was the life best 
suited tohischaracterand to the aspirations of his heart. The 
gilding of Parisian salons had not elTaced old memories of the 
sombre harmonies of the parlor in the old house iii Douai, of 
the little garden, and the happy days of his childhood. 

Those who would fain dwell in Paris should hâve no ties of 
home or of fatherland. Paris is the chosen city of the cosmo- 
politan, or of those who are wedded to social ambition ; by 
means of art, science, or poiitical powcr, thcy gain a hold on 
the world which they never relax. 

The child of Flanders went back to the house in Douai as 
La Fontaine's pigeon fiew home to its nest. It was the day 
of the Fête Gayant, and tears came into his eyes at the sight 
of the procession. Gayant, the Luck of the city, the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of old Flemish traditions, had been intro- 
duced into Douai since his family had been driven to take 
refuge there. The Maison Claes was empty and silent j his 
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father and mother had died duriag hîs absence, and for some 
tîme family affaire requircd his présence there. 

Afler the Rrst sorrow for his loss his thoughts tumed xé 
marriage. AU the sacred lies which bound him to his home 
and the pietJes of the hearth had reawakened a strong désire 
in him to complète the happy existence of which he had 
dreamed ; he determined to do as his forefathers had donc, 
and went to Ghent, to Bruges, and to Antwerp in search of a 
bride. He probably had ideas of his ovn as to marriage, for 
it had always been said of him from his earlicst youth that he 
never could keep to the beaten track, ot do as other peopte 
did. 

It so fell om that one day whilc on a visit to one of hîs 
relations in Ghent, he heard of a yonng lady in Bnissels 
conceming whom opinions differed considerabty. Some con- 
sidered that Mlle. Temninck's beauty was quite spoiled by her 
deformity, othcrs hotly insisted that she was perfection. 
Among thèse last was Balthazar Claes' somewhat elderly 
cousin, who told his guests that, beautiful or no, Mlle. Tem- 
ninck had a soûl which would hâve înduced him to marry her 
if he had been choosing a wife. And with that he told how 
she had given up ail her claims on the family estate so that 
her younger brother might make a marriage befitting his rank 
and name; thus setting his happiness before her own, and 
sacrificing her life to him, for it was scarcely to be expected 
that Mlle. Temninck would marry now that she had no fortune 
and the bloom of yoiith was pasi, when no suitor had presented 
himself for the heiress in her girlhood. 

A few days bter Balthazar Claes had obtained an introduc- 
tion to Mlle. Temninck, now a woman twenty-five years of 
âge, and had fallen deeply in love with her. Joséphine de 
Temninck chose to regard this as a passing fancy, and refused 
to listen to M. Claes; but the influence of passion is very 
subtle, and in this love for her in a man who had youth and 
good looks and a straight, well-knit frame, there was something 
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so attractive to the poor lame and deformed girl that she 
yielded to it. 

Could a whole volume suf&ce to tell the story of the love 
that thtis dawned in the girl's heart? The world had pro- 
nouDced hcr to be pkin, and she had meelcly acquiesced in 
the décision, conscious though she was of possessing the irré- 
sistible charm which calls forth true and lasting love. And 
DOW at the prospect of happiness, what fierce jcalousy awoke 
in her, what wild projccts of vengeance if a rival stole a 
glance, what agitations and fears such as seldom fall to the lot 
of women, which cannot but lose by being passed over in a 
few bricf words ! The analysis must bc minute. E)oubt, the 
dramatic élément in love, would be the keynote of a story in 
which certain soûls would find once more the poctry of those 
early days of uncertaînty, long since lost but not forgotten. 
The ecstacy in the depths of the heart which the face rêver 
betrays, the fearof not being understood, and the unspeakable 
joy of a swift response ; the misgîvings which lead the soûl 
to shrink within itself; the moments when, as if drawn forth 
by some magnetic power, the soûl reveals itself in the eyes by 
infinité subtle shades ; wild thoughts of suicide that arise at a 
Word, only to be laid to rest by a tonc in a voicc whose vibra- 
tions reveal unsuspectcd dcpths of feclîng; tremulous glances 
fuU of terrible audacity; swift, passionate longings to spealc 
or act rendered powerless by their very véhémence ; commun- 
ings of soûl with soûl in commonplace phrases which owe ail 
their éloquence to the faltering of the voice ; mysterious work- 
ings of that divine discrétion and modesty of soûl which is 
geneious in the shade, and fînds exquisite delight in sacrifices 
which can never be recognized ; youthful love, in short, with 
the weaknesses of its strength. 

Mlle, Joséphine de Temninck was a coquette through lofti- 
ness of soûl. The painful consciousness of her dcformity 
made her as unapproachable and hard to please as the pretliest 
of women. She dreaded that a day would come when her 
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lover would ceasc to care for hcr, and the thought awakened 
her pride and dcstroycd her confidence in herself. Wjth 
stoical firinness, she locked away ii) her inmost heart the fîrst 
feelings of happiness in which othei women love to deck 
themselvcs in the eycs of the world. The more love drew her 
to Baltbazar Claes, the Icss she dared to give expression to 
love. A glance, a gesture, a question, or a response froin a 
pretty woman would hâve been flatcering to a nian ; but for 
hcr, was not any advance a humiliating spéculation ? A 
pretty woman can be herself, people look leniently on her 
foUies or mistakes; but a single glance has power to stop the 
play of expression on a plain woman's fcatures, to make her 
Etill more timid, shy, and awkward. Does she not know that 
she of ail women can afford no blunders ; that no indulgence 
will be cxtended to hcr ; nay, that no one will give her any 
opportunily of repairing them ? She must always be faultless ; 
does not the thought chill and dishearten her while the con- 
stant strain exhausts her powers ? Such a woman can only 
live in an atmosphère of divine indulgence, and where can the 
hearts be found in which indulgence is not poisoned by a 
lurking taint of pity 7 

There is a sort of considération more painful to sensîtive 
soûls than even positive unkindness, for it aggravâtes their 
misfortunes by continually gîving them prominence. The 
cruel politeness of society was intolérable to Mlle, de Tcm- 
ninck. She schooled herself into self- repression, forced back 
înto some inner depth the most beautîful thoughts that rose in 
her soûl, and took refuge in an icy reserve of manner and 
bearing. She only dared to love in secret, and was cloquent 
or charming only in solitude. She was plain and insignificant 
in broad daylight, but she would hâve becn a beautiful woman 
if she could hâve lived by candielight. Not seldom she had 
made perilous trials of Balthazar's love, risking her whole 
happiness to be the surerof it, disdaining the aid of dress and 
omaments, by which the effeet of deformity could be softened 
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or conccalcd, and the Spanîard's eyes grew full of wîtchery 
when she saw that even thus she was beauCiful for Balthazar 
Claes. 

Yet even the rare moments when she ventured to gîve her- 
self up to the joy of being loved were embittered by distrust 
and fears. Before long she began to ask hcrself whctbcr Clacs 
wished to marry her that he mîght hâve a docile slave, whether 
he had not some defcct which made him content to wed a 
poor deformed gîrl. The doubts and anxicties which con- 
ttnually harassed her made those hours unspeaïably precious, 
in which she felt sure that this was a tnie and lasting love 
which should makc her amends for ail the slights of the world. 
She provokcd discussions on the délicate subject of her own 
plainness, dwelling upon it and exaggeraling it that she might 
the better probe her lover's nature, and came in this way by 
some tniths bul Httle flaCtcring ; yet she loved him for the 
perplexity in which he found himself when she had led hint 
on to say that a woman is most beloved for a beautiful soûl 
and for the dévotion which makes the days of life flow on in 
quiet happiness ; that after a few years of marriage a wife may 
be the loveliest woman on earth or the plaJnest, it makes no 
différence to her husband. In support of this thcory he had 
heaped together such truth as lies in varions paradoxical asser- 
tions that beautyis of very Httle conséquence, till he suddenly 
became aware of the ungraciousness of his arguments. Ail 
the goodncss of his heart was revealed by the tact and dellcacy 
with which he gradually changed his ground and made Mlle, 
de Teraninck understand that for him she was pcrfect. 

Pcrhaps, in a woman, dévotion is the highest height of 
love. Dévotion was not wanting ïn this girl who dîd not 
dare to hope that love would not fail. She fcIt attracted by 
the prospect of a stmggle ïn which sentiment was to triumph 
ovcr beauty ; there was something great, she thought, in 
giving herself to love with no blind faith that love would last; 
and finally, this happiness, brief as it might piove, mtist cost 
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her so dear that she could not refuse to taste it. Thèse ques- 
tionings and inward sCruggles gave ail the charm, ail Che 
Yarying moods of passion to this exalted nature, and inspired 
in Balthazar a love that was almost chivalrous. 

The marriage took place in the beginning of the year 1795. 
They went back to Douai to spend the first veeks of theii 
mairied lîfc in the anccstral home of the Clacs. The housc- 
hold treasures there had been iacreased. Mlle, de Temninck 
brought with her several fine paintings by Murillo and Velas- 
quez, her molher's diamonds, and the splendid wcdding prés- 
ents sent by her brother, who liad succeeded to the title, and 
was now Duke of Casa-Real. Few women were as happy as 
Mme. Claes. There was not the slightest cloud in the happi- 
ness that lasted for lïftcen years, a liappincss that, like a bright 
light, transformed even the most trivial détails of daily life. 

In most nien there are inequalities of character which cause 
continuai dissonances, small weaknesses that lead to bicker- 
ings, till the harmony of domestic life is spoiled, and the fair 
ideals perish. One man may be conscientious and hard work- 
ing, but he is hard and stem ; another is good-natured, but 
obstinate ; a third will love his wifc sincerely, but he never 
knows his own mind ; while a fourth is so absorbed in his am- 
bitions that he looks on aflection as a debt to be discharged, 
and if he gives ail the vanîties of fortune he takes ail joy out 
of the day. 

Mediocrity, in short, is by its very nature incomplète, 
though its sins of omission and commission are not heinous. 
Clever folk are as changeablc as the barometer, genius alone 
is essentially good. Perfect happiness is accordîngly only to be 
found at cither extrême of the intellcctual scale ; there is a 
like equabîlity of tempérament in the good-natured idiot and 
in the man of genius, arising in the one case from weakness, 
and in the other from strength of character. Both are capable 
of a constant sweetness of temper, which soflens the rough- 
sesses of life. In the one its source is an easy good-natured 
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tolérance, and in the other it springs from indulgence; a 
nuinorgenius, morcover.is the interpréter of a sublime thought, 
which cannot fail to bring his whole life înto conforrotty wJth 
itself. Both natures are simple and transparent; the one 
because of its shallowncss, the other by reason of its depth. 
Clever womcn, therefore, are suf&cienily ready 10 take a dunce 
as the best substitute for a nan of genius. 

Balthazar's greatness of characler showed itsclf from the 
firsC in the most trivial détails of life. Conjugal love was a 
magnificcnt thing in his eycs; he determined to develop ail 
its beauty ; and, like ail powerful characters, hc could not 
bear that there should be any falling short in attainroent. His 
ingenuity continually varied the calm monotony of happiness, 
and everything that he did bore the stamp of a noble nature. 
For instance, although he was in sympathy wîth the philo- 
sophîcal movcment of the eighteenth century, he installed a 
priest in his bousehold until the year i8or (a step which laid 
him open to the severe penalties of the Revolutionary code), 
humoring the bigoted Catholicism which his Spanish wife had 
imbibcd with her mother's milk. Afler the Roman Catholic 
worship was restored in France, he wcnt with her every Sun- 
day to mass. 

His attachment never quitted the fonns of passion. He 
nevei asserted the protecling power that women love so well 
to feel, because to his wife it would hâve seemed like pity. 
On the contrary, by a most ingénions form of flattery, he 
treated her as his equal, and would break into playful rébellion 
against her authoricy, as a man wil! sometimes permit himself 
to set the power of a pretty woman at défiance. A smile of 
happiness always hovered upon his lips, and his tones were 
unvaryingly gentle. 

He lovcd his Joséphine for her saVe and for his own wîth 
a warmth and intensity which is a constant tribute to the 
beauty and character of a wife. Fidclity, often the resuit of 
social, religious, or îoterested considérations, seemed in his 
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case to be involuntary, and was always accompanicd by the 
swcet flatteries of the springtime of love. Duty was the sole 
obligation of marriage which was unknown to thèse two equally 
loving beings, for Balthazar Claes found in Joséphine de 
Temninck a constant and complète realization of his hopes. 
His heart was always satisfîed to the full ; he was always happy, 
and never weary of his happiness. As raight havc been ex- 
pected, the granddaughter of the house of Casa-Real, with 
her Spanish blood, possessed the secret of an " infinité varicty," 
but she had no less capacity for a limitless dévotion, and a 
woman's genius lies in dévotion, as ail hcr bcauty consists in 
grâce. Her love was a blind fanaticism ; at a sign from him 
she would bave gone joyfully to hcr death. Balihaiar's deli- 
cacy had brought ont ail the womanly gcnerosity of hcr nature, 
and she longed to give more than she reccived. This mutual 
exchange of a happiness which each in tum lavished upon the 
other visibly centered her lifc without hcr, and filled her 
words, her looks, and actions wlth a love that only grew 
stronger with time. On ail sides gratitude enriched and 
varîcd the life of the heart, just as the certainty that each lived 
only for tbe other made littleness impossible, and the least 
accessories of such a life ceased to be trivialities. 

But in the whole féminine création are there any happîer 
women than the deformed wîfe who is not crooked for the 
eyes she loves, the lame woman when hcr husband would not 
hâve her other than she is, and the wife grown old and gray 
who is still young for him ? Human passion can go no further 
than this, When a woman is adored for what is usually 
rcgarded as a defect, is not this her greatest glory? It is easy 
to forget in a moment's fascination that a woman docs not 
walk straight ; but when she is loved because she is lame, it is 
the apotheosis of her infirmity. In the evangel of women 
thèse words should perhaps be written, " Blessed are the im- 
perfect, for theirs is the kingdom of love." And of a truth 
beauty must bc a misfortune for a woman, for the flower of 
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beauty that withers so soon counts for so much in the feeling 
that sbe inspires ; is she not loved for her beauty as an lieiress 
is wedded for her gold ? But a woman without this perishable 
dower, after which the childrcn of Adam seek so eagerly, 
knows the love that is love indeed, the inmost mystery of 
passion, the union of soûl with soûl. The day of disillusion 
can never corne for her. Her charm is not recognized by the 
world, she owes it no allegiance, and is fair for one alone; 
and when she makes it her glory that her defects should be 
forgotten, she cannot but succeed in her aini. 

Accordingly, the best-loved women in history hâve been by 
no means perfectly beautiful for ordinary eyesj Cleopatra, 
Joanna of Naples, Diana of Poitiers, Mlle, de la Vallièrc, 
Mme. de Pompadour, and nearly ail women famous through- 
out the world for the love which they once inspired, hâve had 
their defects and shortcomings, while others of whom it is 
recorded that there was no flaw in their loveliness hâve over 
and over again seen love end in piteous tragedy. Do man- 
kind live, after ail, rather by sentiment than by plcasure? 
Pcrhaps there is a limit to the charm of mère physical beauty, 
while the beauty of the soûl is infinité? Is not this the 
moral of the taie which forms a settîng to the "Arabian 
Nights?" If Henry VIII. had found a hard-featured wife, 
she might hâve defied the axe and retained the wandering 
fancy of her royal master. 

Mme. Claes was ill educated, a curious circumstance, but 
exptainable cnough in the daughter of a Spanish grandee. 
She could read and write, but unttl her parents took her from 
the convent where her girlhood was spent (that is to say, until 
she was twenty years old) she had read nothing but the works 
of religions ascetics. On her entrance into society, and for a 
liltle while after, she had been too eager for amusement to 
leam anything but the frivolous arts of the toilet ; and 
later, she had been so deeply mortified by her ignorance that 
she never ventured to take any part in conversation, and was 
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set down in conséquence as an unintelligent gîrl. Bm onc 
resuit of her neglected and mystical éducation liad been that 
her natural capacîties for thought and feeling had been 
UDspoiled. In societjrshe was as plain and uninCeresting as 
an heircss; but for her husband shc grew bcautiful and 
thought fui. 

Balthazar made some attempt, ît îs tnie, in the early years 
of their marriage to leach his wife, so that shc might not feel 
at a disadvantage in this way, but doubtless he was too late, 
for Joséphine had no memory save that of the heart. Shc 
ncver forgot a syllable that he let fall concerning themselves; 
every least détail of their happy life was fresh in her mind, 
while yesterday's lesson was forgotten. This invincible 
ignorance might hâve brought about serions discords between 
many a husband and wife; but Mme. Claes' love for her 
husband was almost a religion, and the intuiiion of passionate 
love and désire to préserve her happiness had made her quick- 
wittcd. Shc so contrived matters that she always appeared to 
understand, and her ignorance was very seldom too apparent. 
Not only so, but when two love each othcr so well that every 
day scems for them the fîrst day of their love, such vital 
happiness has a marvelous power of transforming the whole 
conditions of life. Does it not become like childhood, care- 
less of everything that is not love or joy and laughter? 

While the life stirs in us, and its fires burn fiercely, we let 
it burn unthriftîly, nor set ourselves to tneasure the means or 
the end. For the rest, Mme. Claes understood her position 
as a wife better than any daughter of Eve. Her character 
was a piquant combination of Spanish pride with the sub- 
missivencss of the Flamande which makes the domestic hearth 
BO attractive. She was dignified ; she could command respect 
by a glance which revealed a consciousness of her own value 
and her high descent, but bcfore Claes she trcmbled. She 
had set her husband so on high, so near to God, that the 
thought of what he would say or think controlled her every 
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thought or action, and her love had corne to hâve a tinge of 
awe which heightened it. She had made it a point of honor 
to maititain the old FIcmish bourgeois traditions of the 
house ; she had pridcd herself on the plenty and comfort of 
her housekeeping, on the classic cleanlincss of every détail ; 
everyihing must be of the bcst, every dish at dinncr must be 
exquisitely coolced and served. She so niled things in her 
household that ail their outer life was in harraony with the 
life of the heart. 

They had two boys and two girls. The oldest child, a girl 
named Marguerite, was born in 1796 ; the youngest, a three- 
year-old boy, they had called Jean Balthazar. Motherly love 
was almost as strong in Mme. Claes as her affection fgr her 
husband. Sometîmes, especially in the last years of her life, 
there was a cruel struggle between love for her husband and 
love for her chiidren, when two daims upon her heart so 
nearly equal had become in some sort antagonistic. This was 
the domestic drama hidden away in the sieepy old house, and 
in the scène with which the story opcns her tears and the 
angiiish on her face were caused by a fear that she had sacri- 
ficed her chiidren to her husband. 

In 1805 Mme. Claes' hrother had died, leaving no chiidren. 
His sister, according to Spanish law, could not inherit the 
estâtes, which passed with the title to the heir-at-Iaw; but 
the Duke had left to her about sixty thousand ducats, and the 
représentative of the younger branch of the house did not 
challenge the will. No thought of interest had ever mingted 
with their love ; yet Joséphine found a certain satisfaction in 
the thought that her fortune now equaled that of her hus- 
band, and was glad that in her tnrn she brought something to 
him from whom she had been generously content to receive 
everything. So it chanced that Balthazar's marriage, which 
prudent people had condemned, turned ont to be a good 
match from a worldly point of view. 

It was a sufficiently dîfficult problem to know what to do 
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with the money. The Maison Claes was so rich in treasures 
of ait, in pictures and valuable furniture, that it was scarcely 
possible to find anything worthy of being added to such a 
collection, fonned by the taste of their ancestors. The noble 
collection of pictures had been begun by one génération and 
compleied by those that followed, a love of art having thus 
become a family tradition. Thcre were fifty paintings in the 
State aparlments on the first floor, and in the long gallery 
which connccted those rooms with the quarter in whtch the 
family lived there were more than a hundred famous pictures 
by Rubcns, Ruysdael, Van Dyck, Terburg, Gérard Dow, 
Teniere, Mieris, Paul Potter, Wouwerman, Rembrandt, Hob- 
bema, Cranach, and Holbeia. Three centuries of patient 
research had assetnblcd them. Examples of the French and 
Italian schools were in the minorlty, but ncvertheless they 
were ail of them genuine and of capital importance. 

Another génération had been amateurs of Oriental porce- 
lain. Some Claes, long dead and gone, had been an enthu- 
siastic collector of old furniture or of silver plate ; B.ilthazar's 
own fâcher, the last survîvor of the once famous Dutch society, 
had bequealhed to his son one of the fincst Icnown collections 
of tulips ; there was not a Claes but had left some trace of 
his ruling passion, and every Fleming îs a born collector. 
The old house was superbly furnished with heirlooms, which 
represented vasi sums of money. Without, it was as smooth 
and bare as a sea-shell, and like a shel! it was decked within 
with fair colors and radiant moiher-of-pearl. 

Balthazar Claes also possessed a counCry house In the plaln 
of Orcliies. So far from adopting the French plan and Ilving 
up to his income, he never spent more ihan one-fourth of ît, 
following old Batavian usages. This put him on the same 
footing as the wealthiest persons in Douai, for their yearly 
expenditurc never exceeded twelvc hundred ducats. 

In the days when the Civil Code bccame the law of the 
land, the wisdom of this course was abundantly évident. By 
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virtue of the clause des Successions, which dividcs the cstxte 
in equal shares among the childrcii, each cbild's share would 
hâve been small, and the treasures stored for so long in the 
house of Clacs must hâve one day been dispcrsed. With his 
wife's concurrence Balthazar investcd Mme. Ciaes' fortune in 
such a manuer as to secure to each of their chîldren a position 
simtlar to that in which tbey had been broughl up, and the 
house of Claes iras still kept «p on the old footing. They 
bought woods which had suffered somewhat in the récent 
wars, but which in ten years' tîrae, with due care, wcre lilcely 
to increase enormously in value. 

The Society in which M. Claes moved consisted of the 
oldest familles of Douai. His wife's noble qualities and char- 
acter were so thoroughly appreciated, that by a sort of tacit 
agreement the social régulations so strirgenlly enforced in 
old-fashioned towns were somewhat relaxed in lier case. 
During the winter months, which were always speiit in Douai, 
slie seldom left her house, and went very litlle into sociely — 
Society came to her. She received every Wednesday, and 
gave three large dînncr parties every month. It was generally 
rccognized that Mme. Claes feit more at ease in her own 
house, and she herself was little inclined to leave it j her love 
for her husband and her children, whom she was bringing up 
very carcfully, kept her at home. 

Until the year 1809 therc was no change in the ways of the 
household, thus privileged to form an exception lo accepte! 
social rulcs. The life of thèse two beings, with ils hidden 
depths of love and joy, flowed on to a!l appearance like other 
lives. Balthazar Claes' passion for his wife, wliich she had 
known how to keep, seemed, as he himself said, to hâve deler- 
mined his bent, and his innate persévérance was employed in 
the cultivation of happiness, as hc had cultivated tulips in his 
youth ; it absolved him frotn the nccessîty for a mania tradi- 
tional in his family. But at ihe end of the year a change 
came over Balthazar ; it came about sa împerceptibly that at 
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first Mme. Claes did noC thinlc it necessary to ask the reason 
of thèse oininous signs. One evening he seemed preoccupied 
as he went to bed, and she conscientiously respected his 
mood. Her woman's tact and habits of submission had 
always led her to wait for Balthazar's confidence ; she felt far 
too sure of his aflTection to givc way to jealousy. Yet though 
she knew that any inquiry would meet with a prompt answer, 
the old impressions of early life had given her an instinctive 
dread of a rebuff. Her liusband's moral malady went through 
many stages, and only by slow degrees did it assume an acute 
form, and grow so întolcrabiy violent Ihat at last the happi- 
ness of a whole household was destroyed. Howevcr engross- 
ing Balthazar's Ihoughts might be, he was ready for many 
months to lay thcm aside lo lalk with her ; and there was no 
altération in his affection, his fréquent silent rooods werc the 
only indications of the change that was bcing wrought in his 
character. 

It was long before Mme. Clacs gave up the hopc that her 
husband would approach the subject himself and tell her about 
his mysterious préoccupations. Sometimes she thought that 
he was waiting until there should be some practical resuit of 
his laborsj there is a kind of prtde in so many men which 
leads them to fight their battles alonc and to appear only as 
victors. In that day of triutnph the Hght of happiness would 
shine ail the more brîghtly for being wîthdrawn for a while, 
and Balthazar's love would fill up ail the blank spaces in the 
page of life, blanks for which his heart was not to blâme. 
Joséphine knew her husband weil enough to know that he 
would never forgive himself if he dîscovercd that his Pcpita's 
happiness had bccn overcast for so many months. So she 
kept silence, and felt it a kind of joy to sufTer through hîm 
and for him ; for in her passion there was a trace of the picty 
of the Spaniard, which can never distinguish betwecn religion 
and love, and cannot understand a love wllhout sutTering. 
She waited for a retum of affection, saying to herself every 
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cvening, "It will surely corne to-morrow! " as if love wcrc 
an absent wandcrer. Durîng ail thèse secret troubles shc was 
expeciing her youngest child. Tliere had been a horrible 
révélation of a wretched future, Everything seemed to draw 
lier husband fiom her, and even in his love he was preoccu- 
pied. Her woman's pride, wounded for the first timc, 
sounded the deptlis of the roysterious gulf which separated 
lier from the Claes of thcir early married life, From tiiat 
tiroe thiogs grew worse and worse. Clacs, who but lately had 
been immerscd in famity happiness, who played with his 
children for whole bouts together at romping games on the 
carpet, in the parlor, or in the garden walks, who seemed as 
if he could only live bcncath the dark eyes of his Pépita, did 
not notice his wife's condition, forgot to sharc ia the family 
life, and seemed to forget his own existence. 

The longer Mme. Claes delayed to ask the reason of his 
préoccupation, the more her courage faiïed her. Her blood 
seemed lo boil at the thought, and her voice died in her 
throat. At last she felt convinced that her husband had 
ceased to carc for her, and grew seriously alarmed. This 
dread grew upon her ; she brooded over it till her hours were 
filled with unhappy musinga and feverish excîtement, and she 
began to despair. She justified Ballhazar at her own expense, 
tcUing herself thaï she was old and ugly. Then it seemed 
lo her that she saw a gênerons motive, humiliating though it 
might be to her pride, in his absorption in his work ; it was a 
kind of négative faithfulness ; she determined to give him 
back his independence by bringing aboul a secret divorce, that 
due to the apparent happiness of not a few households. Yet 
before renouncing their old life, she made an effort to read 
her husband's heart — and found it shut. 

Shc saw how Bahhazar, by slow dcgrees, became indiffèrent 
to everything ihat had once been dcar to him ; he carcd no 
longer for his tulips in flower ; he seemed to hâve forgotten the 
very existence of his children. Clcarly Ihis passion was one 
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of those that lie without the pale of the heart's affections, but 
which no Icss, as women think, dry up the springs of affec- 
' tion. Love siept, but had not fled, This was some comfort, 
though the trouble itself remained as heietofore ; and hope, 
the explanation of ail situations like thèse, prolonged the 
cri sis. 

Sometimes, just as the poor wife's despatr had grown to 
such a pitch that she had gathered courage to question her 
husband, therc would bc a brief întcrval of liappiness, and 
Balthazar would make it clear to her that though he might be 
in the clutches of some diabolical thought, ît was a thought 
which still permitted him to be himself again at times. In 
thèse brief moments, when her sky grew brighter, she was too 
eager to enjoy the gleam of happiness, too afraid to lose any 
of it by her importunity, to ask for an explanation ; and just 
as she nerved herself to speak, he would escape her. While 
the words were on her lips, Balthazar would suddenly leave 
her, or he would fall into deep musings from which nothing 
could arouse him. 

Bcforc very long therc set in a réaction of the mental on the 
physical existence. The havoc thus wrought was scarcely 
visible at first, save to the eyes of a lovîng woman, wlio 
watched for a due to her husband's inmost thoughts in their 
slightest manifestations. She could often scarcely keep back 
Ihe teare as she saw him fling hîroself down afier dinner into 
an easy-chair by the fireside, and sit there with his eyes fixed 
on one of the dark panels, gloomy, abstracted, uttcrly heed- 
less of the dead silence about him. She watched, too, wîlh 
an achîng heart the graduai changes for the worse in the face 
thaï love had made sublime for her ; it seemed as if the life of 
the soûl was day by day withdrawing itself and leaving an 
expressionless mask. At times his eyes grew glassy, as if the 
faculty of sight in thcm had been converted lo a power of 
inner vision. After the chiidren had gone to bed, after long 
silent hours full of painful and solitary brooding, poor Pépita 
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would veiiture to mk, " Do you feel ill, dear ? " Sometimes 
Balthazar would not answer at ail, or he came to himself witli 
a start like a man suddenly awakened frona sleep, and satd, 
"No," ill iiarsh, scpulchral tones, which fell heavily on his 
wife's quivering hcatt. 

Joséphine trîed at first to Iceep this anomalous state of 
tliings in iheir household a secret from the outer world, but 
this proved to be impossible. Balthazar's behavior was knowii 
and discussed in every coterie, in cvery salon ; and, as fre- 
quenily happens in little towns, certain circles were better 
informed as lo thc Claes' aSairs ihan Mme. Claes herself. 
Several of her friends brokc through thc silence prescribed by 
politeness, and showed so much soliciCude on her account, 
that she hastened to explain her husband's singular conduct. 

" M. Balthazar," she said, " was engaged on a great work. 
It took up ail his timc and énergies ; but if it succeeded, it 
would make him famous, and his native town would hâve 
reason to be proud of him." 

Patriotic enthusiasm runs high in Douai ; you would bc 
hard put to it to find a town more eager for distinction ; the 
prospect of glory was gratifying to local vanity; there was a 
reaction in people's minds, and M. Claes' proceedings were 
viewed more respectfuUy. 

His wife's guesses were not so very far from the truth. 
Workmen had been employed for some lime past in the garret 
above thc state apartments, whither Balthazar went every 
moming. He spent more and more of his time up there now, 
until at last he was in the garret ail day long, and his wife and 
thc rest of ihc family fell in wilh the new ways by degrees. 

But Mme. Claes had yet to learn, to her unspeakable an- 
guish, that her husband was always buying scieniific apparatus 
in Paris; that books, machines, and costly materials of ail 
kinds were being sent to him ; and that he was bent on dis- 
covering the philosoplier's stone. AU this she must hear 
through the officions kindness of friends who were surprised 
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to find her in ignorance of hcr liusband's doings. It was a 
bittcr humiliation. Thèse friends procecdcd to say that she 
ought to think of her children and of her own future, and that 
she woutd bc doing vcry wrong if shc did net use her influ- 
ence with her husband to turn hiro frora the paths of error 
into which he had strayed. Mme. Claes might summon a 
great lady's insolence to her aid, and silence this absurd talli ; 
but a sudden terror seised her in spite of her confident tone, 
and she determined that shc would no longer elTace herself. 
She would choose her ground, and speak to lier husband on 
an equal footing ; and so, feeling less treraulous, she ventured 
to ask Balthazar for the cause of the change in him and the 
reasan of his continuai sectusion. The Fleming frowned as 
he answered her — 

" My dear, you would not understand it in the least." 
One day Joséphine had begged hard to know this secret, 
playfully grumbling that she who shared his life might not 
share ail hîs thoughts. 

"If you want to know about it so much," Balthazar an- 
swered, seeing his wife on her knees, " I will tell you. I am 
studying chemistry," he said, stroking her black hair, "and 
I am the happiest man in the world." 

Two years aftcr the winter in which M. Claes began his 
experimenU, the house was no longer the same. Perhaps the 
chemist's abstracted ways had given ofTence; perhaps his 
acquaintances felt themselves to be in the way; or it may 
hâve been that the anxicties of which Mme. Ctaes ncvcr spoke 
had altered her, and people found hcr less charming than 
heretofore. Whatever the cause might be, she only reccived 
visits from her most intimate friends, and Balthazar went no- 
where. He shut himself up in his laboratory ail day, and 
sometimes ail night; his family never saw him encept at 
dinner. After the second year the winter and summer were 
alikespent in Douai; his wife had no désire to leave Balthazar 
and go alone to their country house. 
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Balthazar would take long soliury watks, aomeiimes only 
returniiig on the following day. Those were long nights of 
sitkening anxiety for his wîfc. In Douât, as in most forcified 
towns, tlie gales of the city were shut at a fixcd hour; when 
search and inquiry within ihe walls had becn niade in vain, 
poor Mme, Claes had not even the support of expectation, 
half-hope, half-aiiguisli, and musi wail till morning as best 
siie might. And in the morning Balthazar would return as if 
nothing had happened. He had sîmply forgotton, in his al>- 
straction, the hour at wliich the gâtes were closed, and had no 
suspicion of the torture which he had infiicted on his fan)ily. 
The joy and relief were nearly as perilous for Mme. Claes as 
terror and suspense had been. She made no comment; she 
never spoke to him of his wanderings. Once she had beguu 
to ask a question, and she had not forgotten tlie tone of 
amazemcnt in wbich he answcred — 

" Why, cannot one takc a walk ? " 

The passions cannot bc deceived, Mme. Claes' own mis- 
givings bore witness to the truth of the reports which she had 
at firet so lightly contradicted. She had suffered so much from 
polite conventional sympalhy in her youth tbat sbe had no 
wish to expérience ît a second time. She therefore immured 
herself more closely than ever in her home, her acqnaintances 
dropped off, and her few remaining friends soon foUowcd 
suit, This materially added to her discomfiture, and gave her 
additional annoyance and worriment. 

Ealthazar's slovenly attire was by no means tlie least of her 
troubles. There is always something degrading in neglect of 
this kind for a man who belongs to the upper classes ; and she 
feit it ail tlie more kecnly, because she had been used to a 
Flemish refinement of cleanliness. With the help of Lemul- 
quinier, her husband's valet, Joséphine tried for a while to 
repair the havoc wrought by thèse pursiiits ; but the rew gar- 
menls with which, without Claes' knowledge, she replaced the 
torn, burnt, and stained clothing, were liltle bettcr than rags 
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by the end of the day, 2ud she gave up the attempt in 
despair. 

After fineen years of happiness, it seemed to the wife, who 
had never known a pang of jealousy, that she counted for 
nothing in the heart where she had rcigncd but lately, and the 
Spaniard in her nature awokc. Science was her rival. ScicDce 
had won her husband's heart from her, and love renewed its 
strength in the fires of jealousy that consumed her heart. 
But what could she do ? What résistance could she make 
against this slowJy-growing tyrannous power that never rclaxed 
its hold — this invisible rival who could not bc slain? A 
woman's power is limited by nature ; how can she engage in 
a struggle with an idca, wîth the infinité delights of thought 
and charms that are always renewed ? What could she attempt 
in the face of the coquetries of ideas which take new forins 
and grow fairer amid difificulties, which beckon to the seeker, 
and lure him on so far from the world that he grows forgetful 
of ail things else, and hunian love and human ties are as 
nothing to him? 

A day came at last when, in spite of strict orders from Bal- 
thazar, his wife determined that at least in bodily présence she 
would be near him ; she also would !ivc in the garret where he 
had shut himself up, and meet her rival there on her own ground 
and at close quarters ; she would be with her husband during 
the long hours which he lavished on the terrible mistress who 
had won his heart from her. She meant to steal into the 
mysterious worlcshop, and to carn the right of remaining 
there. But as she dreaded an explosion of wrath, and feared 
a witness of the scène, she waited for a day when her husband 
should be alone, before making her effort to share with Lemul- 
quinier the right of entry into the laboratory. For some 
time she had watched the man's comings and goings, and al- 
most hated him. Was it not intolérable that the servant 
should know ail that she longed to learn, ail that her husband 
hid from her, and that she did not dare to ask ? It seemed to 
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her that Lemulquinicr was more privileged, and stood higher 
in her husband's estimation than she, his own wife. 

So she weni to the garret, trembling, yel almost happy, and 
for the first tîme in her life vas made to feel Baithazar's anger. 
Scarcely had she opened the door, when lie rushed forward 
and seized her, and pushed her out on to the staîrcase so 
roughly that she narrowly escaped a headlong fatl. 

"God be praised! You are still alive ! " cried Balthazar, 
as he helped her to rise. 

The splinters of a shattered glass mask fell about Mme. 
Claes ; she looked up and saw her husband's face, white, hag- 
gard, and terrified. 

" Dear, I told you not to come hcre," he gasped, sinlting 
down on a step as if ail his slrength had left him. "The 
saints hâve saved your life. I wonder how it chanced that my 
cyes were fixed on the door just then. We wcre ail but 
killed ! " 

" I should hâve been very happy to die so," she said. 

"My experiment is utterly ruined," Balthazar went on. 
" I could not forgive any one else for causing me such a 
grievous disappoint ment ; it is too painful. In another mo- 
ment I should perhaps hâve decomposed nitrogcn ! There, 

go back to your own affairs," and Balthazar retumed to hîs 
laboratory. 

"I should perhaps hâve decomposed nitrogen!" the poor 
wife said to herself, as she went back to her own room ; and 
once there, she burst into tcars. 

The phrase conveyed no meaning to her. Men, whose 
éducation gives thcm a certain readiness to dcal wlth new 
ideas, do not know how painful it is to a woman to lack the 
power to understand the thoughts of the man she loves. 
Thèse divine créatures are more indulgent than we are ; thcy 
do not tell us when they fail to fînd response to the language 
of ihcir soûls ; they slirînk from making us feel the superiority 
of their sentiments, dissemble their pain joyfully, and are 
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Eilent about the pleasures that we do not enter into. But they 
are more ambitious in love than we arc ; they must do more 
than wed a man's hcart, they must share his thoughts as well. 
Ignorance of her husband's scientifîc pursuits gave Mme. 
Claes a more intolérable heartache than a rival's beauly could 
hâve caused. The woman who loves the most is at least con- 
scious of this advantage over her rival ; but such neglect as 
this Icft her face to face with her utter helplessness ; it was a 
humiliating indifférence to ail the affections that help us to 
live. 

Joséphine loved, but she did not know ; and her want of 
Icnowledge separated her from her husband. But besidcs this 
and beyond this, there lay a last extremity of torture ; he was 
oftcn between life and deaih, it secmed ; under the same roof, 
and yet tar from her, he was risking his life without her 
knowledge, in dangers which she might not share. It was like 
hell — a prison for the soûl from which there was no way of 
escape, where there was no hope Icfl. Mme. Claes deter- 
mined that at any rate she would learn in what the attractions 
of this science consisted, and privately set herself to read 
Works on chemistry. Then the house became like a convent. 

The " Maison Claes " had passed through ail thèse succes- 
sive changes, and by the time that this story commences was 
almost "dead to the world." 

The crisis grew more complicated. Like ail îropassioned 
natures, Mme. Claes nevcrthought of herself; and thosewho 
know love, know that where affection is concerned money is 
of small moment, and tnterest and affection are almost incom- 
patible. Yet it was not without a cruel pang that Joséphine 
leamed that there was a mortgage of three hundred thousand 
francs on her husband's estâtes. There were documents 
which proved this beyond a doubt, and gave occasion for 
gossip and dismayed conjecture in the town. Mme. Claes, 
justly alarmed, feit compelled, proud though she was, to makc 
inquiries of her husband's noiary, to confide her anxieties to 
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him, or to enable him to guess them ; and was forced to hear 
from the lips of the man of business the humiliating inquiry, 
"Thcn bas not M. Claes as yet said anythJDg to you about 
il?" 

Luckily, Balthazar's notary was almost a relation. M. 
Claes' grandfatbcr had married onc of the Pîerquins of Ant- 
werp, of the same family as the Pierquins of Douai ; and ever 
since the marriage the lalter branch, though scarcely ac- 
quainted with the Claes, had looked upon them as cousins. 
M. Pierquin, a young man of six-and-twenty, had just suc- 
cceded to bis father's position; he alone, iii bis quai ity of 
notary and kinsraan, had the right of entry to the bouse. 
Mme. Balthazar Claes had lived for many moncbs in sucb 
complète seclusion that sbe was obliged to go to him for 
information of a disasier whîch was aiready known to every 
onc in Douai. 

Pierquin told her tbat in ail probability large sums were 
owing to the firm which supplied her husband witb chemicals. 
This firm, after making inquirîes, bad executed ail M. Claes' 
orders wltbout hésitation, and let him hâve unlimited crédit. 
Mme. Claes coramissioned Pierquin to ask them for an account 
of the goods supplied to her husband. Two months later, MM. 
Protez and Cbiffreville, manfacturing chemists, sent in a state- 
ment by wbich it appeared that a hundred thousand francs 
werc owing to them. 

Mme. Claes and Pierquin studied the document witb amaze- 
ment that increased with each fresh item, Among cnigmatical 
entries, commercial expressions, and un deciph érable scientifîc 
hieroglyphs, it gave themasbock to find mention ofdiaraonds 
and precious metals, albeit in small quantities, and of myste- 
rious substances, apparently so difScult to procure or to pro- 
duce that they were enormously valuable. Tbe vast number 
of différent items, the cost of carriage and of packing valuable 
scientifîc instruments and delicately adjusted machinery for 
transit, the expense of ail the apparatus, together witb the 
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fàct that many of the chemîcal compouuds had been specially 
prepared by M. Claes' directions, accounted suGBciently for 
the stariling amount of the total. 

In the interests of his cousin, the notary made inquiries 
concerning MM. Protez and Chiffreville, and the accouiits 
which he received of them convinced hîm that they had been 
perfectly honest in their dealiiigs nith M. Ciaes ; îndeed, they 
had been more than honest, they had gone out of their way 
to keep him informed of the discoveries of Parisian chemists 
in oïder to save him expense. 

Mme. Claes entreated Pterquin to kecp the singular nature 
of thèse transactions a secret. If they were Wnowa in tlie 
town, ail Douai would say at once that her husband was mad. 
But Pierquin told her Chat this was impossible ; t liât h e had 
obcained ail possible delay already ; and that as the bills for 
such large amounts had been formally noted, the secret was 
not in his keeping. He laid bare the whole extent of the 
wound, telling his cousin tliat if she could not contrivc to 
prcvent her husband from squandering his money in this 
reckless way, the family estâtes would be mortgaged up to 
their value in less than six months. As to making any effort 
himself, he added that he, Pierquin, had spoken to his cousin 
on the subject, with due déférence, more than once, and that 
ît had been utterly useless. Balthazar had answered once for 
ail that in ail his researches his object was to make a fortune 
and a famous name for hîs family. So in addition to the 
anguish which had clutched at Josephinc's heart for the past 
two years — a cumulative torture, in which every sad or happy 
memory of the past added to the pain of the présent — she 
was to know a horrible unceasing drcad of worse to follow, 
of an appalling future. 

A woman's présent iments are often marvelousiy correct. 
How is it that woraen fear so far oftener than they hope in ail 
matters relating to this présent lîfe. Why do they réserve ail 
their faith for religious belieË in a future world f How is it 
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that they are so quick to discern coming trouble or any turn- 
ing-point in our career? Perhaps thc very closcness of the 
tie that binds a woraan to thc man shc loves makes her an 
admirable judge of his capacity and with thc instinct of love 
she estimâtes his faculties and knows his tastes, his passions, 
his faulls, and good qualilies. She is always studying thèse 
forces of nian's desiiny, and with the intimate knowledge of 
the causes cornes thc fatal gift of foresecing their effects under 
ail conceivable conditions. Women dérive thcir insight into 
the future from their clear-sightedncss in such things as they 
sec in the présent, and the accuracy of their forecasts is duc 
to the perfection of their nervous organization, which enables 
them to dctect and intcrprct thc slightesl sign of thought or 
feeling. They feel the great storms that shake another soûl, 
and every fibre in them vibrâtes ïn harmony. They feel or 
they sec. And Mme. Claes, though estrangcd frora her hus- 
band for two yean, felt that the loss of thcir fortune was im- 
pending. 

In Balthazar's passionate persistence she had seen the reflec- 
tion of his fiery enthusiasro. If it werc truc that he was trying 
to discover the secret of making gold, he would cerlainly 
fiing his last morael of bread into the crucible with perfect 
indifférence ; but what was he seeking to discover? 

So far she had loved husband and children nithout attcmpt- 
ing to distinguish the daims of either upon her heart. Bal- 
thazar had loved the children as shedid; the children had 
never corne between them. Now, al! at once shc discovered 
that she was at limes more a mother than a wife, as heretofore 
she had becn a wife rather than a mother. Yet she felt that 
she was ready even yet to sacrifice herself, lier fortune, and 
her children to the welfare of the man who had loved and 
chosen and adored her, the man for whom she was still thc 
only wonian in the world ; and then came remorse that she 
should love her children so little, and despair at being 
placed between two hideous alternatives. Her heart sufTered 
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as a wife, as a mothcr she sufTered in her chiidren, and as a 
Christian she sulTered for it ail. She said nothing of the 
terrible conflict in her soûl. After ail, lier husband was the 
sole arbiter of their fate ; he was the master who niust shape 
their destinies ; he was accountable to God and to none other. 
How coiild she reproach him wïth putting her fortune to such 
uses, after the disinterestcdncss which had bcen so amply 
proved during the first ten years of their married life ? Was 
she a judge of bis designs? And yet her conscience asserted 
wbat sbe knew lo be in keeping with ail laws wrîtten and 
unwritten, that parents possess their fortune not for themselves, 
but for their chiidren, and hâve no right toalienate theworldly 
wcalth which they hold in trust for thetn, 

Rather tban take it npon herself to solve thèse intrîcate 
problems, sbe had chosen to shut her eyes to them ; like a 
man on the brink of a précipice, who will not look into Ihe 
yawning depths into which be knows that he must sooner or 
laler fall. 

For the past six monihs ber husband had allowed her noth- 
ing for housekeeping expenscs. The magnificent diamonds 
which her brother had given to her on the day of her mairiage 
had been secretly sold in Paris, and she had put the whole 
household on the most economical footing. Sbe had dis- 
missed the chiidren's governess, and even little Jean's nurse. 
Formerly the luxury of a carriage had bcen quite unknown 
among the Flemish burghers, who lived so simply and held 
their heads so high. So there had been no provision in the 
Maison Claes îlself for this modem innovation, and Balthazar 
had been obtiged to hâve hJs stables and coach-house on the 
opposite side of the street. Since he had been absorbed in 
chemislry he had ceased to superiniend that part of the ménage, 
essentially a man's province, and Mme. Claes put down the 
carriage. She was so rauch of a recluse that the expense was 
as useless as it was heavy ; and this would hâve been reason 
sufficient to give for her retrenchments, but she dîd not 
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attempt to give color to them by any prétexta. Hitherto fiicts 
had given the lie to hcr words, and now silence became her 
best. 

Such changes as thèse, moreover, were almost inexcusable 
in Hollaiid, whcrc any onc who lives up to his income is 
looked on as a madman. Only as her oldest girl, Marguerite, 
was now nearly sixteen yeara old, Joséphine would wish her 
to make a great match, it was thought, and to estabiJsh her in 
the world io a manner befittîng the danghter of the house of 
Claes, connectcd as it was with the Molinas, the Van Ostrom- 
Temnincks, and the Casa-Reals. The inoney realîzed by the 
sale of the diamonds had been exhausted some few days 
before the opening scène of this story. On tiiat very after- 
noon, as Mme. Claes had met Pierquin on hei way to vespers 
with hcr chiidren, he had turned and walked with them as far 
as the ChuTch of Saint Pierre, talking confidentially the while, 

"It would be a breach of the friendship which attaches me 
to your family," he said, "if I were to attempt to conceal 
from yoti, cousin, the risks you are ninning. I must implore 
you to set them before your husband. Who else has influence 
suRîcient to arrest him on the brink of the précipice? Your 
estâtes are so heavily mortgaged that they will scarcely pay 
interest on the sums borrowed. At this moment you hâve no 
income whalever. If you once eut down the woods, your 
last hope of salvation will he gone. Cousin Baîthazar owes 
thîrty thousand francs to Protez and ChiffreviUe in Paris ; 
how will you pay them 7 How aie you going to live ? And 
what will beconie of you if Claes keeps on buying acids and 
alkalis, and glassware, and voUaic batteries, and such like 
gimcracks? Ail your fortune has flown ofT in gas and smuts ; 
you hâve nothing but the house and the furniture left. A 
couple of days ago there was some talk of mortgaging the 
house itself, and what do you think Claes said ? — ' The 
devil !' 'Tis the first sign of sensé he has shown thèse three 
years." 
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Mme. Claes in her distrcss dutched Pierquin's ann. 
" Keep Dur secret ! " she entreated, raisiiig her eyes to 
heaven. 

The words had fallen like a thunderbolt. She sat quielly 
on her chair among her children, so overcome that she could 
not pray, Her prayer book lay open on her knee, but she 
never turned a leaf ; her painful thoughts were as all-absorb- 
ing as her husband's musings. The sounds of the organ fell 
on her ears, but Spanish pride and Flemish integrity sent 
louder echoes through her soûl. The ruin of her children 
W3S complète ! She could no longer hesitale between their 
daims and their ^ther's honor. The immédiate prospect of 
a collision with Claes appalled her; he was so great in her 
eyes, so much above her, that the bare idea of bis anger was 
scarcely less fcarful than the thought of the wraih of God. 
She could no longer be so devoutly submissive, a change had 
come over her life. For her children's sake she musl thwart 
the wishes of the husband whom she idolized. 

His thoughls soared among the far-off heights of science, 
but she must bring him down to the problems of every-day 
existence ; must break in upon his dreams of a fair future, and 
confront him with the présent in its most prosaic aspect, with 
practical détails revolting to artists and great men. For his 
wife, Balthazar Claes was a giant intellect, a man whose great- 
ness the world would one day recognize ; he could only hâve 
forgotten her for the most splendid hopes ; and then he was so 
ahle, so wise and far-seeing, she had heard him speak so wcll 
on so many subjects, that she felt no doubt that he spoke the 
truth when he said that his rcscarches were to bring famé and 
a fortune to them ail. His love for his wife and children was 
not only great, it was boundiess ; how could such love come 
to an end ? Doubtless it was stronger and deeper than ever, 
it was only the form that was changed ; and she who was so 
nobly disinterested, so gcnerous and sensitive, must con- 
ttnually sound the word " money " in the great man's ears ; 
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musl makc him sce poverty in ics ugliest shape, and the rattle 
of coin and cries of distress must break in on the sweet voices 
that sang of faroe. 

And suppose that Balthazar's affection for hcr should grow 
less? Ah ! if she had had no children, how bravely and gladly 
she would hâve faced the change he had wrought in her des- 
tiny ! Women who havc been brought up amid wealthy sur- 
roundings soon feel the cmptiness of the iîfc that luxury niay 
disguise, but cannot fiU ; it palis on them, but their hearts are 
not seared ; and when once they hâve discovcred for them- 
selvcs the happiness that lies in a constant interchange of 
sincère feeling and ihought, when they arc certain of beïng 
loved, theydonot shrinkfroma narrow monotonous existence, 
if only that existence is the one best suited to the being who 
loves them. Ail their own ideas and pleasures arc subordinated 
to the lightest demanda of that life withouc their own ; and 
the future holds but one dread for them — the dread of sépara- 
tion. 

At this moment Pépita felt that her children stood between 
her and her real life, as science had separated Ballhazar Claes 
from her. When she returned from vespers she flung herself 
down in her low chair, dismissed the children with a caution 
to make no noise, and sent to ask her husband to come to 
spealt with her ; but in spite of the insistence of the old man- 
servant l^emulquinier, Balthazar had not stirred from hislabo- 
ratory. Mme. Claes had timc to think over her position, and 
had fallen into deep musings, forgetful of the hour and the 
day. The thought that they owed thirty thousand francs 
which they could not pay roused painfui memories ; ail the 
troubles of the past started up to meet the troubles of the 
présent and the future. She was overwhelmed by the prob- 
lem, the burden grcw too heavy for her, and she gave way to 
tears. 

When Balthazar came at last, he looked more abstracted, 
more formidable, more distraught than she had ever seen him ; 
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and when lie gave her no answer, shc sat for a while like one 
fascinated by the vacant unseeing gaze; thc remoraetess 
thoughts that had wrung drops of sweac from his brow 
seemed to exert a spell over her also. With the first shock 
came the irtsh that she might die. But the scientific inquiry 
made in those absent tones roused her courage jusl as her 
heari began to fail her ; she would grapple with this hideous 
and mystcrious power which had lobbed her of her lover, lier 
children of their fatlier, and thc family of their wealth, had 
overclouded ail their happiness, and jeopardized the fair name 
of the housc of Claes. Yet she could not help trembling, 
shudder after shudder ran through her ; was it not the most 
solemn moment of her life — a moment that hcld ail her future 
— as it vas the outcome of ail her past? 

And al this point, weak-minded people, timid souIs, or those 
who, sensitive by nature, are prone to exaggerate liltle trials 
of life, men who, in spite of themselves, feel a nervous 
tremor when ihey stand before the arbiters of their iate, may 
readily imagine the thoughts that crowded up in her mind. 
Her brain rcelcd, and her heart grew heavy with pcnt-up 
émotion, as shc saw her husband go slowly towards the gar- 
den door. Few women hâve not knovn the misery of such 
inward dcbates as hers, so that even those whose hearts hâve 
not throbbed violently over a confession of extravagance, or 
of debts to their dressraalcer, will hâve some faint idea of how 
terribly the palse beats when life is at stake. A pretty woman 
can fling hersclf at her husband's feet, the graceful attitudes of 
her sorrow caji plead for her, but Mme. Claes was painfuUy 
conscioDS of her deformity, and this added to her fears. 
When she saw Bahhazar about to leave her, her first impulse 
had been to tpring to his side, bat a cruel thought restrained 
her. How could she rise and stand before him? She would 
appear ridiculous in the eyes of a man who had lost the old 
îllosions of love, and now would sec her as she was. Rather 
than lose one tiitle of her powcr, Joséphine would hâve lost 
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fortuoe and children. She would avoid ail possible evil influ- 
ence at this crisis. 

"Balthazarl " 

He staited at the sound of her voice and coughed. Then, 
mthout payîng any attention to his wife, he lurned in the 
direction of one of the small square spittoons wlûch are placed 
at intervais along the wainscot in ail Dutch and Flemish 
houses ; the force of old habit and association was so strong in 
him that the man, who was hardly conscious of the existence 
of human beings, was always careful of the furnllure. Tbis 
curious trait was a source of intolérable pain to poor 
Joséphine, who could not understand it ; at this moment she 
lost command over hereelf, and her agony of mînd drew from 
her a sharp cry of sufTering, an exclamation in which ail her 
wounded feelings found expression. 

" Monsieur ! I am speaking to you ! " 

"What does that signify?" answered Balthazar, tuming 
round abruptly, and giving his wife a quick glance. The 
hasty words fell like a thunderbolt. 

" Forgive me, dear " she said, wilh a white face. She 

tried to rise to her feet, and held out her hand to him, but 
sank back again exhausted. 

" This is kilting me ! " she said, in a voice brokcn by sobs. 

The sight of tears brought a révulsion in Balthazar, as in 
most absent -m inded people; it was as if a suddcn light had 
been thrown for him on the mystery of this crisîs. He took 
up Mme. Claes at once in his arms, opened a door which led 
into the little ante-chamber, and sprang up the staircase so 
hastily that his wife's dress caught on oue of the carved 
dragon's heads of Ehe balusters ; there was a sharp sound, and 
awhole breadlb was torn away. He kicked open the door of 
a little room into which [heir apartments opened, and found 
that the door of his wife's room was locked. He set Joséphine 
gently down in an armchair, saying to himself, " Good 
heavens! wherc is the key?" 




.; 
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"Thank you, dcar," said Mme. Claes, as she opened her 
eyes. "It is a long while since I havc felt so ncar to your 
heart." 

"Grcat heavens!" cried Claes. " Where is the key? 
There are the servants " 

Joséphine signed to him to take the key which hung sus- 
pended from a riband at hcr side. Balthazar opened the duor 
and hastily laid his wife on the sofa ; ihen he went oui to bid 
the startled servants remain downstairs, ordcred them to serve 
dinner at once, and hurried back to his wife. 

" What is it, dear heart?" he asked, seating himself besidc 
her. He look her hand and kissed it, 

" It is nothing," she said ; " the pain is over now, oniy I 
wish that I had God's power, and could pour ail the gold 
in the world at your feet," 

" Why gold ? " he asked, as he drew his wife to him, lield 
her tightiy in his arms, and kissed her again on the forehead. 
" Dearest love, do you not give me the grealest of ail weaith, 
lovîng me as you do ? " 

" Oh ! Balthazar, why should you not put an end to ail 
this wretchedness, as your voice just now dispelled the trouble 
in my heart? You are not chaoged at ail; I see that now," 
she replied. 

" Wretchedness ? What do you inean, dearest ? " 

" We are ruined, dear." 

"Ruined?" he cchoed. He began to smile, and fondly 
stroked the hand which lay in his. Wlien he spoke again 
there was an unaccustomed tenderness in his voice. 

"To-morrow, dearest, wc may find ourselvcs possessed of 
inexhaustiblc weaith. Yeslerday, while trying to discover far 
greater secrets, I think I found out how to crystallize carbon, 

the substance of the diamond, Oh! dear wife, in a few 

day's ttme, you will forgive me for my wandering wits ; for 
they are apt to wander at times, it seems. I spoke hastily 
just now, did I not ? But you will make allowances for me, 
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the thought of you is always présent with me, and tny work is 
ail for you, for us " 

" That is eoough," she said ; " we will say no more now, 
dcar. This evcning we will lalk over it ail. My trouble 
seemed more than I could bcar, and now joy is almost too 
much for me." 

She had net thought to see the old tcnder expression in his 
face, to hear such gentic tones again in his voies, to recover 
ail that she thought she had lost. 

" Ccriainly," hc said. " Let us talk it over this evcning. 
If I should grow absorbed in somcthing else, Tcmind roe of 
my promise. I should like to forgct my calculations this 
evcning, and to surround myself with family happiness, with 
the pleasurcs of the hcart, for I necd them, Pépita, I am long- 
ing for them." 

" And will you tell me what you are tryîng to discover, 
Balthazar?" 

"Why, you would not understand it ail if I didi poor 
little one. ' ' 

" That is what you think ? But for thèse four months past 
I havc been reading about chemistry, dear, so that I could 
talk about it with you. I hâve read Fourcroy, Lavoisicr, 
Chaptal, Noilet, Rouelle, Benhollet, Gay-Lussac, Spallanianî, 
Leuwenhoek, Galvani, Volta— ail the books, in facC, about this 
science that you adore. Come, yoti can tc!I me your secrets 
now," 

"Oh ! you are an angell " cried Balthazar, falling on his 
knees bcside his wife, and shcdding tears that made her 
tremble. " We shall understand éach ocher in everything ! " 

" Ah ! " she said. " I would Bing myself into your fumacc 
fire to hear such words from you, to see you as you are now." 

She heard her daughter's footsteps in the ncxt room, and 
sprang hastily to the door. 

" What is it, Marguerite ?" she askcd of her cidest girl. 

"M. Pierquin is hère, molher dear. You forgot to give 
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ont the Ubie-linen this moming, and if hc stays to dinner 

Mme. Claes drev a bunch of small keys from her pocket 
and gave thcm to her daughter, indicating as she did so the 
cupboards of foreign woods wliich lioed the ante-chamber. 

"Takc it from the Graindorge lioeD," she said, " on the 
right-hand sidc." 

"As this dear Balthazar of mine is to come back to me 
to-day, I should Uke to hâve him ail complète," she said, 
going back to ihe room with mischievous swcctncss in her 
eyes. "Now, dear, go to your room, and do me a favor — 
dress for dinner, as Pietquln is hère. Just change ihose ragged 
clothes of youis. Only look at the stains 1 And is it muri- 
atic or sulphuric acid which has burned those holes with the 
yellow edges? Go and freshen yourself up a Uttle; as soon 
as I hâve changed my dress, I will send Mulquinier to yow." 

Balthazar tried to pass into his room by the door which 
opened into it, forgctting that it waa lockcd on the other side. 
He was obliged to go out through the ante-chamber. 

" Marguerite," called Mme. Claes, " leave thelinen ou the 
armchair therc, and come and help me to dress ; I would 
rather not hâve Martha," 

Balthazar had laid his hand on Margueritc's shoulder, and 
tumed her towards him, saying merrily — 

" Goûd evening, liltle one ! You are very charmîng to-day 
in that muslin frock and rose-colored sash." 

He grasped Marguerite's hand in his, and kîssed her fore- 
head. 

"Mamma!" crid the girl, as she went into her mother's 
room, " papa kissed me just now, and he looked so plcased 
and happy ! " 

" Your father is a very great man, dear child ; he has been 
working for three years that his faniily may be rîch and illus- 
tiious, and now he feels sure that he has reached the end of 
his ambitions. To-day should be a great day for us ail." 
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"Wc shall not be alone in our joy, mamma dcar; ail the 

servaots wcrc sorry, too, lo see him look so gloomy Oh ! 

not that sash, it is so limp and faded." 

" Very well, but we tnust bc quick. I must go down and 
speak to Pierquîn. Wherc is hc ? " 

" In the parlor; he is playiog witli Jean." 

" Whcre are Gabriel and FélicLe ? " 

" I hear their voices out in the garden." 

" Wcll, thcn, just run away downstairs and sec aftcr thcm, 
or [hey will pick the tulips ; your fathcr has not even seen 
the tulips ail this year, perhaps he would like to go out and 
look at them after dinner. . And tell Mulquinier to take 
everything your father wants up to his room." 

When Marguerite had lefl her, Mme. Claes went to the 
window and looked out at her children playing below In the 
garden. Tliey were absorbcd in watching one of those gleam- 
ing insects with green, gold-bespangled wings that are popu- 
larly called " diamond beetlcs." 

" Be good, my darlings," she said, throwing up the window 
sash to let the fresh air into ihc room. Tlien she tapped 
gently on the door that opened into her husband's apartment, 
to make sure that hc was not lost once more in a waking 
dream. He opened it, and when she saw that hc was dressing, 
she said merrily — 

" You will not leave me lo entcrtain Pierquin ail by myself 
for long, will you? You will corne down as soon as you 
can?" and she tripped away downstairs so lightly that a 
stranger hearing her footsteps would not hâve thought ihat 
she was lame. Half-way down the staîrcasc she met Mul- 
quinier. 

" When monsieur carried madame upstairs," said the man, 
"her drcss was torn by one of liie balusters; not that the 
scrap of stuff matters at ail, but tiie dragon's head is broken, 
and I do not know who is to mend it. It quite spoils the 
staircase ; stich a handsome pièce of carving as it was toQ ! " 
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" Pshaw ! Mulquinicr, do not hâve it mendcd-; ît is not a 
misfortunc." 

" Nol a misfortune ? " said Mulquinicr to himsetf. " How 
îs Ihat P What bas happencd ? Can the master hâve dîscov- 
ered the Absolute ? " 

" Good-day, M. Pierquin," said Mme. Claes, as she opened 
the parler door. 

The nolary hastcned to offer his arm to hîs cousin, but she 
never took any arm but her husband's, and thanked him by a 
smile, as she said, " Perhaps you bave corne for the thirty 
thouund francs?" 

" Yes, madame. WUen 1 reached home I found a mémo- 
randum froro MM. Protez and Chiffreville, wbo bave drawn 
six bills, each for five thousand francs, on M. Claes." 

"Very well," she answcred; " say nothing to-day about 
it to Baltbazar. SCay and diiie with us; and if he should 
happen to ask why you hâve called, please invent some 
plausible excuse. Let me hâve the letter; I will tell him 
about thîs affair myself. It wiU be ail rigbt," she went on, 
seeing the notary's astonishment ; " in a very few months my 
husband will probably pay back ail the money which he has 
borrowed." 

The last phrase was spoken in a low voice. The notary 
meanwhile watched Mlle. Claes, who was coming from the 
garden, foUowed by Gabriel and Félicie. 

"I hâve never seen Mlle. Marguerite look so charming," 
he said. 

Mme. Claes, sitting in her low chair, with little Jean on her 
knees, raised her face and looked from her daughter to the 
notary with seeming carelcssness. 

Pierquin was neither short nor tall, stout nor thin ; he was 
good-looking in a commonplace way, with a disconcenced 
rather than a melancholy expression ; it was not a thoughtful 
face in spite of its vague dreaminess. He had the namc of being 
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a misanthrope, but he had an excellent appetite, and was too 
anxious to get on in the world to stand very far aloof from 
it. He had a trick of gazing into space, an attitude of indif- 
férence, a carefully-cultivated talent for silence, which seemed 
to indicate profound depths of characler ; but which, as a 
matter of fact, served to conceal the shallowness and insig- 
nificance of a notary whose whole mind was cntirely absorbed 
by material interests. He was sttll sufiîciently young to be 
emulous and ambitious ; the prospect of marrying into the 
Claes family would hâve been quite enough to call forth ail 
his zeal, eren if he had had no ulterior nnotive in the shapc of 
avarice, but he was not prepared to act a generous part until 
he knew his position exactly, When Claes seemed to be in a 
fair way to ruin himself, the notary grew stiff, curt, and un- 
compromising as an ordinary man of business ; but as soon 
as he suspected that soraething after ail tnîght corne of his 
cousin's work, he at once became affeclionate, accomraodating, 
almosi ofBcious; and yet he never sounded his own motives 
for thèse naïve changes of manner. Sometimes he looked on 
Marguerite as an infanta, a princess, to whose hand a poor 
notary dared not aspire ; sometimes she was only a penniless 
girl, who might think herself lucky if Pierquin condescended 
to make her his wife. He was a thorough provincial and a 
Fleming; there was no harm in him; but his transparent 
selfishness neutralized his better qualities, as his personal 
appearance was spoiled by his absurd affectations. 

As Mme. Claes looked at the notary she remembered the 
curt way in which he had spoken that day in the porch of St. 
Peier's Church, and noticed the charge in his marrer wrought 
by this evening's conversation. She read the tlioughts in the 
depths of his heart, and gave a keen gUnce al her daughter, 
but evidently there was no thought of her cousin in the gîrl's 
mind. A few minutes were spent in discussing town talk, 
and then the master of the house came down from his room. 
His wife had heard him moving about in the room above with 
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indescribable pleasure, his step was so quick and light (hat 
she pictured Claes grown youthful again, and awaited his 
coraing wiih such eagirness thaï in spite of herself a quivcr 
of excitcment thrilled her as he came down the staircase. 

A moment later Balthazar enicred, dressed in a costume of 
that day. His high boots, reaching almost to the knec, wcre 
carefully polished, the tops were turned down, leaving whitc 
silk stockings visible. Hc wore bluc kerseymere breeches, 
fastened with gold buttons, a white-floweted waistcoat, and a 
bluc dress-coat. He had shaved hîmself and combed and 
perfumcd his hair, his nails had been pared, and hîs hands 
washed with so much care that any one who had seen him an 
hou r be fore would hardly haverecognized him again. Instead 
of an old man almost in his dotage, his wife and children 
and the notary beheld a man of forty, with an irrésistible air 
of kindiiness and courtesy. His face was thin and worn, but 
the hardness and sharpness of outline, which told a taie of 
weariness and strenuous labor, gave a certain air of refînement 
to his face. 

" Good-day, Pierquin," said Balthazar Claes. 

The chemist had become a father and husband again. He 
took up his youngest child and tossed him up and down. 

"Just look at the youngster," he said to the notary. 
" Doesn't a pretty child like this make you wîsh you were 
raarried ? Take my word for it, my dear boy, faraily pleasures 
makc up for evcrything 

"Brr!" he cried, as Jean wcnt up to theceilîng. "Down 
you corne," and he set the child on the floor. Gleeful 
shrieks of laughter broke from the Utile one as he found him- 
self so high in the air one moment and so lowthe next. The 
molher lookcd away lest any one might sec how deeply she 
was moved by this game of play. It was such a little thîng, 
yet it meant a révolution in her life. 

" Now let us hear how you are getting on," said Balthazar, 
depositing his son upon the polished floor, and Ainging him- 
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self into an easy-chair ; but Ihe little one rao to hiin at once ; 
some glittering gold buttons peeped out above his father's 
high boots in a quite irrésistible way. 

" You are a darling ! " said his father, taking hîm in his 

arms ; " a Claes, every inch of you ! You run straight. 

Well, Gabriel, and how is Père Morillon?" he said to his 
eldest son, as lie pînched tlie boy's ear. " Do you manage 
to hold your own manfuUy against exercises and Latin trans- 
lations? Do you keep agood grip ovi your mathematics ? " 

Balthazar rose and went over to Pierquin wîtli tlie courleous 
friendliness whicli was natural to him. " Perha]B you hâve 
sotnething to ask me, my dear fellow? " he said, as he took 
the DOtary's arm and drew him oui into the garden, adding 
as ihey went, "Corne and hâve a look at my tulips." 

Mme. Claes looked after her husband, and could scarcely 
control her joy. He looked so young, so kindly, so much 
himself again. She toc rose from her chair, put her arm 
round her daughter's waîst, and kissed her. 

"Dear Marguerite," she said; " darling chîld, I love you 
more than ever to^ay." 

" Papa has not l>een so nicc for a long, long time." 

Le Mulquinier came to announce that dinner was served. 
Mme. Claes took Balthaiar's arm before Pierquin could offer 
his a second time, and the whole famîly went into the dining- 
room, 

Overhead the beams and rafters had been left visible in the 
vaulted ceiling, but the woodwork was cleaned and carefuUy 
polished once a year, and ihe inlervening spaces were adorned 
with paintings. Tall oak sideboards lined the room, the more 
curious spécimens of the famîly china were arranged on the 
tiers of shelves, the pnrplc leather which covered the walls 
was stamped with designs in goJd, representing hunting 
scènes. Hère and there above the sideboards a group of 
foreign shells, or the bright-colored feathcrs of rare tropical 
birds, glowed against the sombre background. 
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The chairs «ère the square-shaped kind «ith twJstcd legs 
and low backs, corcrcd with fringed stuff, which once were 
fonnd in every hoosebold ail over France and Iialy. In one 
of thèse Raphaël seated his " Madonna of the Chair." They 
had not bcen changed since the bcginning of the sixteenth 
century, and the framework was black wiih âge, but the gold- 
headed naib shone as if Jhey were new only yesterday, and 
the stuff, carefuUy renewed froro time to lime, was a rich 
deep red. The Flanders of the sixteenth century, with îts 
Spanish innovations, seemed to hâve risen oui of the past. 

The wine flasks and decantcrs on ihc table prescrvcd in 
their bulb-shaped outllnes the grâce and dignity of antique 
vases; the glasses were the same old-fashioned goblets with 
long slender stems that are seen in old Dutch pîctures. The 
English earlhenware was decorated with colored figures in 
high relief, Wedgwood's ware and Palissy's designs. The 
silver was massive, square-sided, and richly ornamented ; it 
was in a very Hteral sensé famîly plate, for no two pièces were 
alike, and the rise and progress of the fortunes of the house 
of Claes might hâve been traced from ils beginnings in the 
varying styles of thèse heirlooms. 

It will readily be imagined that a Claes would make it a 
point of honor to havc table-linen of the most magnificent 
kind, and the table-napkins were fringed in the Spanish 
fashion. The splendors locked away in the state apartments 
only came to light to grâce festival days ; their glorîes were 
never dimmed, so to speak, by familiarity. This was the 
linen, plate, and earthenware in datly use, and everything in 
the quarter of ihe house where the family lived bore the 
stamp of a patriarchal quaintness. Add one more charming 
détail to complète the picture — a vine clarol>ering about the 
Windows set them in a framcwork of green leaves. 

" You are faithful to old traditions, madame," said Pîer- 
quin, as he received a platefui of thymy soup, in which thcrc 
were small rissoleltes made of méat and fried bread, accord- 
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îng to the approved Dutch and Flemish recipe, " this is (he 
kind of soup chat always made part of the Sunday dinner in 
our father's time ; il has been a standing dish in the Low 
Countries for âges, but I never raeet wiih it now except herc 
and in my uncle Des Raquet's house. Oh! stay a moment 
though, old M. Savaron de Savants at Tournai still takes a 
pride in having it served, but old Flemish ways are rapidly 
dîsappcaring. Furniture must hc à !a grecque nowadays; 
there are classical bucklers, lances, helmets, and fasces on every 
moital thing. Everybody is rebuilding hJs house, selling his 
old furniture, melling down his plate, or getting rid of it for 
Sèvres porcelain, which is nothing like as beautiful as old 
Dresden or Oriental china. Oh ! I myself am a Fleming to 
the backbone. It goes to my heart to sec coppersmiths buy- 
ing up beautiful old furniture at the price of lîrewood for the 
sake of the métal in the wrought-incnisted copperwork, or the 
pewter inlaid in it. Society has a mind to change its skin, I 
suppose, but the changes are more tban skin deep ; we are 
losing the faculty of producing along with the old works of 
art. Tliere is not time to do anything conscientiously when 
every one lives in such a hurry. The last time I was in Paris 
I was taken to see the piclures exhibited in ihe Louvre, and, 
upon my honor, thcy are only fit for firescreens ! Yards of 
canvas with no atmosphère, no depth of tone. Painters 
really seem to be afraid of their colors. And thcy inlend, so 
they say, to upsct our old school Heaven help them ! " 

"Our old mastcrs used to sludy their pigments," said 
Balthazar; "they used to test them singly and in combina- 
tions, submitting them to the action of sunlight and rain. 
Ycs, you are right ; nowadays the malerial resources of art 
receive less attention ihan forraerly." 

Mme. Clacs was not listening to the conversation. The 
notary's rcmark that china had corne inlo fashion had set her 
thoughts wandering, and a bright idea had at once occurred 
to her. She would sell the massive silvcr plate which her 
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them ; she felt a delicious consciousness that thc same feeling 
and the same thought stirrcd in ihe depths of cithcr heart. 

Old Le Mulqiiinier seemed to hâve grown young again; 
Ecldom, indeed, had he becn known to be in such spirits. 
Thc change in hîs master's manner had even more signilîcance 
for him than for bis mistress. Mme. Claes was dreaming of 
happiness, but visions of fortune âlled the old serving man's 
brain, and his hopes were high. He had been wont to help 
witli the niechanical part of the work, and perhaps some 
words let fall by his master when an ezperîment had failed, 
and the end seemed farther and &rther ofT, had not been lost 
on the servant. Perhaps he had become infccted with his 
master's enthusiasm, or an innate faculty of imitation had led 
Le Mulquinier to assimilate the ideas of those with whom he 
lived. He regarded his master with a half-superstitlous awe and 
admiration in which there was a trace of sclfishness. The 
laboratoiy vas for him very much what a lottery-office is 
for many people — hope organized. Every night as he lay 
down he used to say to himself, " To-morrow, who knows but 
we may be rolHng in gold ? " And in the moming he awoke 
with a no less livcly failh, 

He was a thorough Fleming, as his name indicated. In 
past âges the comroon people were distinguishcd merely by 
nicknames ; a man was called after the place he came from, 
aftcr his trade, or after some moral quality or personal trait. 
But when one of the people was enfranchised, his ntckname 
became his famity name, and was tcansmitted to his burgher 
descendants. In Flanders, dealers in flax thread were called 
mulquimers ! and the old valet's ancestor, who passed from 
serfdom into the burgher class, had, doubtiess, dealt in linen 
thread. That had been some générations ago, and now the 
grandson of the dealer in ilax was reduced to the old condi- 
tion of servitude, albeit, unlike his grandsire, he received 
wages. The history of Flanders, its flaz trade, its industries, 
and its commerce) was in a manner epitomized in the old 
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servant, who was oïten called Mnlquinier for the sake of 
cnphony, 

There was something quaint in his appearaoce and chante* 
ter. In person he was ta]l and thin; his broad, triangular 
conntenaiice had been so badly scarrcd by the smallpox that 
the white shiny seams gave it a grotesque appcarance ; the 
little Uwny eycs, wbich cxactly matched the color of his 
sleek, sandy perruque, seemed to look askance at everything. 
He tallted solemnly and mysteriously about the house ; his 
wholc bcaring and manner ezcused the cnriosîty which he 
awakened. It was belicved, naoreover, that as an assistant in 
the laboratory he shared and kept his master's secrets, and he 
was in conséquence invested with a sort of halo of romance. 
Dvellcrs in the Rue de Paris watched him as he came and 
went, with an ioterest not unraixed with awc ; for when ques- 
tioned he was wont to deliver himsclf of Delphic utterances, 
aod to throw out vague hints of fàbulous wealth. He was 
proud of being necessary to his master, and ezercised, on the 
strength of it, a petty tyranny over his fellow-scrvants, tuking 
advantage of his position to make himself roaster bclow stairs. 
Unlike Flemish servants, who become greatly attached to the 
family they serve, he cared for no one in the house but Bal- 
thazar; Mme. Claes mîght be in trouble, some pièce of good 
fortune might befall the household, but it was ail one to 
Le Mulquinier, who ate his bread and butter and drank his 
bcer with an unmoved countenance. 

After dioner, Mne. Claes suggested that they should take 
coffee in the garden beside the centre bed of tulips. The 
flowers had been carefully labeled and plantcd in pots, which 
were embedded in the carth and arranged pyramid fashion, 
with a unique spécimen of patrot-tulip at the highesC point. 
No other collector possessed a bulb of the Tulifa Oaesiana. 
Balthazai's father had many tiroes refused tcn thousand florins 
for this roarvel, which had ail the seven colors ; the edges of 
its tlender petals gleamed like gold in the sun. The older 
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which Marguerite tunded bim. " Drive nature out by tbe 
door and she cornes in at tbe wiodoir," he went on, speaking 
to Mme. Claes in a low voice. " You will perbaps be so good 
as lo speak to him yoarself ; the devil hiinself would not rouse 
him aow from bis cogitations. He will keep on like tbis till 
to-morrow momîng, I suppose." 

He said good-bye to Claes, who appeared not to hear a 
sylUble, kisscd little Jean in his mother's arms, made a pro- 
fonnd bow to Mme. Claes, and went. As soon as the great 
door was shut upon the visitor, Balthazar threw his arm round 
bis wife's waist, and dispelled ail Her uneasiness over his 
feigned rêverie by whispertng in her ear, " I kncw ezactiy bow 
toget rid of him ! " 

Mme. Claes raised ber face to her husband without attempt* 
ing to hide the happy tears which filled her eyes. Then she 
let little Jean slip to the ground, and laid her bead on Bal- 
thazar's shoulder. 

"Let us go back to the parler," she said after a pause. 

Balthazar was in the wildest spirits that evcning \ he in- 
vented innumerable games for the chiidren, and joined in 
thcm himsclf so heartily that he did not notice that his wife 
left the room two or thrce times. At half-past nine o'clock, 
whea Jean had been put to bed, and Marguerite had helped 
ber sister Félicie to undress, she came down stairs into the 
parlor, and found her mother sitting in the low chair talking 
with her father, and saw that herhand lay in his. She tumed 
to go without speaking, fearing to dîsturb her father and 
mother, but Mme. Claes saw her. 

Hère, corne bere, Marguerite, dear chîld," she said, 
drawing \\\c girl towards her, and kissing ber aflTectionately, 

Takc your book wiih you to your room," she added, " and 

lind you go early to bed." 

"Good-night, darling child," said Balthazar. 

Marguerite gave her father a good-night kiss and vanished. 
Claes and his wife were alone for a while. Tbey watched tbe 
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lost twitight tints fade away in the garden, the leaves turned 
black, the outlines greir dim and shadowy in the summer 
dusk. When it was almost dark, BalChazar spoke in an un- 
steady voice. " Let us go upstairs," he said. 

Long before the introduction of the Englisb custom of re- 
gardJng a wife's apartroent as a sort of inner sancluary, a 
Flamande's room had been impénétrable. This is due to no 
ostentation of virtue on the part of the good housewives ; it 
springs frora a habit of mind acqutred in early childhood, a 
household superstition which looks on a bedroom as a deli- 
cious sanctuary, where therc should be an atmosphère of 
gentle thoughts and feelings, where simplicity is combined 
with al] the sweetest and most sacred associations of social 
life. 

Any woman in Mme. Claes' position would hâve donc her 
best to surround herself with dainty belongings ; but Mme. 
Claes had brought a relîned taste to the task, and a knowledge 
of the subtle influence which externals ezcrt upon our moods. 
What would bave been lurury for a pretty woman was for hcr 
anecessity. " It isinone's ownpowertobe a pretty woman," 
so another Joséphine had said ; but there had been something 
artificial in the grâce of the wife of the First Consul, who 
had never lost sîght of hcr maxim for a moment ; Mme. Claes 
had understood its import, and was always simple and 
natural. 

Familiar as the sight of hîs wife's room was to Batthazar, 
he was usually so unmindful of the things about him that a 
thrill of pleasure went through him, as if he saw it now for 
the first time. The vivtd colors of the tulips, carefully ar- 
ranged in the tall, slcnder f>orcelain jars, seemed to be part 
of the pageant of a woman's triumph, the blaze of the lights 
proclaimed it as joyously as a flourish of tnimpets. The 
candlelight falling on the grîdelin silken stufTs brought their 
pale tints into harmony with the brilliant surroundings, break- 
ïng the surface with dim golden gleams wherever it caught the 
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light, shinîng on Ihc pctals of the flowers till thcy glowed 
likc heaped-up gems. And thcsc préparations had been made 
for him ! It was ail for him ! 

Joséphine could hâve found no more éloquent way of telling 
him that he was the source of ail her joys and sorrows. There 
vas somcthing deliciously sooChing to the souI in this room, 
something that banished cvery thought of sadness, till nothing 
but the consciousness of perfect and sercnc happiness was left. 
The soft clinging pcrfume of the Oriental bangings filled the air 
without palling on the sensés ; the very curtains, so carefully 
drawn, revealed a jealous anxiety to treasure the lowest word 
uttered there, to shut out everything beyond from the eyes 
of him whom she had von bacit. 

Mme. Claes drew the tapestry hangings across the door that 
no Sound might reach them from without. Then, as she stood 
for a moment wrapped in a loose dressing-gown with decp 
frills of lace at the throat, her beautiful haïr, biack and glossy 
as a raven's wing, making a setting for her face, Joséphine 
glanced with a brighl smile at her husband, who was sitting 
by the hearth. A witty woman, who at times grows beautiful 
when her soûl passes into her face, can express irrésistible 
hopes in her smile. 
A woman's grealest chatm consists in a constant appeal to 

/ a man's generosity, in a gracefiil admission of helplessness, 

I which stimulâtes his pride and awakens his noblest feelings. 

1 Is there nota magical power in such a confession of weakness? 

\ When the rings had slid noiselessly over the curtain-rod, she 
went towards her husband, laying her hand on a chair as 
though to fînd support, or to move more gracefuUy and dis- 
semble her lameness. It was a mute reqnest for help. Bal- 
thazar seemed lost in thought i his eyes rested on the pale 
olive face against its dusky background with a sensé of perfect 
satisfaction ; now he shook ofT hts musings, sprang up, took 
his wife in his arms, and carricd her to the sofa. This was 
exactiy what she had intended. 
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" YoQ promised," she said, taking his hands, which thrilled 
at hcr touch, " to Ict me into thc secret of your rescarches. 
You mtist admit, dear, that I am worthy of the confidence, 
for I bave bcen brave enough to study a science which the 
chuTch condemns, so that I may undcrstand ail that you say. 
But you must not hide anything from me; I am curious. 
And, first of ail, telt me how it chanced that one morning 
you looked so troubled when I had left you so happy the 
evening before?" 

" You are dressed too coquettishly to talk about chemistry." 

" No, dear, to leam a secret which wiU let me a Utile 
further into your heart ; is not that the greatest of ail joys for 
me? AU thesweetness of life is comprised, and bas its source, 
in a closcT understanding betwecn two soûls. And now, when 
your love is wholly and solely raine, I want to know this 
tyrannous idea which drew you away from me for so long. 
Yes, I am more jealous of a thought than ail the women 
in the world. Love is vast, but love is not infinité ; and in 
science there are unfathomable deplhs ; I cannot let you go 
forth into them alone. I hâte everything that can corne 
between us; some day the farae that you are seeking so 
cagerly will be yours, and I shall be misérable. Famé would 
give you intense pleasure, would ît not ? and I alone should 
be the source of your pteasures, monsieur." 

" No, dear angel, it was not a thought that set me on this 
glorious quest; it was a man." 
' A man I " she cried aghast. 

" Do you remember the Polish officer, Pépita, who spent a 
night hcre in our house in 1809 ? " 

" Do I remember him? I am vexed wîth myself becanse I 
see his face so ofïen — his bald head, the curling ends of his 
mustache, his sharp wom features, and those eyes of his, 
like flickerîng fires lit in hell, shining ont of thc coal-black 
hollows under his brows I There was something appalling in 
his listless mechanical way of walkîng I If ail the inns had 
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not becn full, he certainly should never hâve spent the night 
hère!" 

"Well, that Polish gentleman was a M. Adam de Wieri- 
chovnia," ansirered Ballhazar. "That eveniog, when you 
lefl us sitting in the parlor by ourselves, we fell somehow to 
tatking about chemistry. He had been forced to rclinquish 
his studies frora poverty, and had become a soldicr. If I 
remember rightly, it was over a glass of eau sutrie that we 
Tccognized each other as adepts. When I told Mulquinier to 
brJDg the sugar in lumps and not in powdcr, the captain gave 
a start of surprise. 

'"Havc you ever studied chemistry?" he asked. 

" 'Ycs, with Lavoisier,' I told him. 

" ' You are very luclty,' he exclaimed ; ' you are rich, you 
are your own master ' 

" He gave one of those groans that reveal a hell of raisery 
hidden and locked away in a man's heart or brain, a sigh of 
suppressed and helpless rage of which words cannot give any 
idea, and completed his sentence with a glance that made me 
shudder. After a pause he told me that, since what might be 
called the dcath of Poland, he had talcen refuge in Sweden, 
and there had sought consolation in the study of chemistry, 
which had always had an irrésistible attraction for him. 

" ' Well,' he added, ' I see that you hâve recognized, as I 
hâve, that if gum arable, sugar, and starch are reduced to a 
fine powder, they are almost indistinguishable, and, ifanalyzed, 
yield the same ultimate resuit.' 

"There was a second pause. He eyed me keenly for a 
whilc, thcn he spoke confident! ail y and in a low voîce. To- 
day only the recollection of the gênerai sensé of those solemn 
words remains with me ; but there was something so carnest 
in his tones, such fierce energy in his gestures, that evcry 
word seerocd to vibrale through me, to be beaten into my 
brain with hammer-strokes. Thèse, in brief, were his reason- 
ings ; for me they were like the coal which the seraphim laid 
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on thc lips of the Prophet Isaiah, for aftcr my studics with 
Lavoisier I could anderstand ail that they meant. 

" ' The ultimate identity of thèse threc substances, to ail 
appearanccs so différent,' he wcm on, ' suggested the idea 
that ait natural productions might be reduced to a single elc 
ment. The investigations of modcrn chemistry hâve proved 
that this lair holds good to a large extent. Chemistry classi- 
fîes ail création under two distinct headings — organic nature 
and inorganic nature. Organic nature comprises every animal 
or vegetable growth, every organic structure however ele- 
roentary, or, to speak more accurately, everything which 
possesses more or less capacity of motion, which is the measure 
of îts sentient powers. Organic nature is therefore the most 
important part of our world. Now, analysis has reduced ail 
the products of organic nature to four éléments, three of 
which are gases — nitrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen ; and the 
fourth, Carbon, is a non-metallic solid. 

"'Inorganic nature, on the other hand — with so little 
diversity among îts forms, with no power of movement or of 
sentience, destîtute, perhaps, of the power of growth, con- 
ceded to it on insufficient grounds by Linnœus — inorganic 
nature numbers fifty-three simple bodies, and ail its products 
arc formed by their various combinations. Is it likely that 
the constituents should be most numerous whcn the results are 
so slightly various? My old master used to hold that there 
was a single élément common to ail thèse /îfty-three bodies, 
and that some unknown force, no longer exerted, brought 
about the apparent modifications; this unlcnown force, in his 
opinion, the human intellect might discover and apply once 
more. Well, then, imagine that force discovered and once 
more set in motion, chemistry would be the science of a single 
élément. 

" ' Organic and inorganic nature are probably alike baseâ 
upon four cléments ; but if we should succeed in decomposing 
nitrogen, for instance, which we may look upon as a négation. 
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their number trould be reduced to thrce. We are on the very 
verge of the Grand Tcrnary of the ancîents — wc, who are 
wont to scofT, in our ignorance, at the alchetnisCs of the 
middle âges ! Modem cheraistry has gone no furthcr than 
this. It is much, and yet it ts very little. Much has been 
accomplished, for chemistry has learned to shrink before no 
diflîcultics ; little, becausc what has been accomplished is as 
noihing corapared with what remains to do. 'Tis a fair 
science, yet she owes much to chance. 

" ' There is the diamond, for instance, that crystalliïed 
drop of pure carbon, the very last substance, one would 
tliink, that man coutd create. The alcliemists themselves, 
the chemists of the raiddle âges, who thought that gold could 
be resolved into its différent éléments, and made up again 
(rom them, would hâve shrunk in dismay from the atiempt to 
niake the diamond. Yet we hâve discovered its nature and 
the law of its crystallization. 

"'As for me,' he added, 'I hâve gone fanher yet! I 
hâve learned from an cxperiment I once made, that the mys- 
terious Ternary, which has filled men's imaginations from time 
immémorial, will ncver be discovered by any analytical pro- 
cess, for analysis tends in no one spécial direction. But, 
in the first place, I will describe the experiment. You 
take secds of cress (selecting a single one from among the 
many substances of organic nature), and sow them in flowers 
of sulphur, which is a simple inorganic body. Water the 
seeds with distilled water, to maice certain that no unknown 
élément mingles with the products of germination. Under 
thèse conditions the seeds will sprout and grow, drawing ail 
their nourishment from cléments ascertained by analysis. 
From time to lime cul the cress and bum it, until you hâve 
cotlected a sufficïent quantity of ash for your analysis ; and 
what docs it yield? Silica, alumina, calcic phosphate and 
carbonate, magnésie carbonate, potassic sulphate and car- 
bonate, and ferrie oxide ; just as if the cress had sprung up in 
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the cartli by the watcrside. Yet none of thèse substances are 
présent in the soi! in which the cresscs grew; sulphur is a 
simple body, the composition of distilkd water is definitely 
knowD ; none of them crist in the seeds thcmselves. Wc can 
only suppose that there is one élément coramon to the crcss 
and its environment; that the air, the distilled water, the 
flowers of sulphur, and the vartous substances detected by an 
analysis of tlie catcined cress (that is to say, the potassium, 
lime, magnesia, aluniina, and so forth) are ail varions forms 
of one common élément, whicli is free in the atroospheie, and 
that the sun has been the active agent. 

"'There can be no cavil at this experiment,' heezclaimed, 
■ and thence I deduce the existence of the Absolute ! One 
clément common to ail substances, modified by a unique force 
— that isstating the problem of the Absolute in its simplest 
form, a problem which the human intellect can solvc, or so it 
seems to me. 

'"You are confronted at the outset by the mysterious 
Temary, before which humanity has knelt in every âge — 
primitive malter, the agen^y, and the result. Throughout 
ail human expérience you find the awful number "three," 
in ait religions, sciences, and laws. And there,' he said, ' war 
and poverty put an end to my researches ! 

" ' You are a pupil of Lavoisier's ; you are rich, and can 
spend your life as you will ; I will share my guesses at tnith 
with you, the results of the experiments which gave me glirapses 
of the end to which research should be directcd. The/r;'»M- 
tiv€ élément must be an élément common to oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon ; the agency must be the common prin- 
ciple of positive and négative electricity. If aftcr inventing 
and applying test upon test you can establish thèse two théories 
beyondadoubt, you will be in possession of the "first cause," 
the key to ail the phenomena of nature. 

'"Oh ! monsieur, when you carry there,' he said, striking 
his forchead, ' the last word of création, a foreshadowing of 
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the Absolute, can you call it IJving to be dragged hither and 
thither over the earth, to be onc amonf blind masses of mcn 
who hurl Ihemselves upon each oCher at a given signal without 
knowing why? My waking life is an inverted dream. My 
body cornes and goes, does this and that, amid men and 
cannon, goes urder fire, and marches across Europe at the 
bidding of a power which I despise \ and I havc no conscious- 
' ness of it ail. My inmost souI is rapt in the contemplation 
of one fixed idea, engrossed by one all-absorbing thought — 
the Quest of the Absolute ; to detect the force that is secn at 
work when a few seeds, whtch cannot be told onc from another, 
set under the same conditions, will spring up and blossom, 
and some flowers will bc white and some will be yellow. Vou 
can see its mysterious opération in insects, by fceding silk- 
worms, apparently alike in structure, on the same leaves, and 
some will spin a white, others a yellow cocoon ; you can 
see it in man himself when his own chitdren bear no resem- 
blance to their fathcr or mother. Hence, may we not logi- 
cally infer that there îs one cause underlying thèse efTects, 
beneath ail the phenomena of nature ? Is it not in con- 
fonnity with ail our thoughts of God to imagine that He has 
brought cverything to pass by the simplest means and in the 
simplest manner? 

" ' The followere of Pythagoras of old adored the one 
«hence issucd the many (their expression for the primitive 
tlemenf) ; men havc reverenccd the numbcr " two," the first 
aggregation and type of ail that follow; and in every âge and 
creed the number "three" has reprcsented God (that is to 
say, matter, forée, and resuit; through ail thèse confused 
gropings of the human mind there is a diro perception of the 
Absolute ! Stahl and Bêcher, Paraceisus and Agrippa, ail 
great seekers of occult causes, had for password Trismegistus — 
that is to say, the Grand Temary. Ignorant people, who 
écho and re-echo the old condemnations of alchcmy, that 
transcendental chemistry, hâve donbtless no suspicion that 
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our discoveries justify the impassioncd rcscarchcs of those 
forgoticn great nien I 

"'Even when the secret of the Absolule is found, the 
problem of mçvemetU remains to be grapplcd with. Ah me ! 
while shot and shell are roy daily fare, while I am command- 
ing men to fling away their lives for Dothing, my otd master 
is making discovery on discovery, soaring higher and faster 
towards the Absolute. And I? I shall die, like a dog, in 

the corner of a baitery ! ' 

-"' "As soon as the poor great man had grown somewhat 
calmer, he said in a brothcrly fashion that louched me — 

" 'If I shouid think of any experiment worth making, I 
will teave it to you before I die.' 

"My Pépita," said Balthazar, pressing his wife's hand, 
" tcars of rage and despair courscd down his hoUow cheeks as 
he spoke, and his words kindled a fîre in me. Somewhat in 
this way Lavoisier had reasoned before, but Lavoisier had not 
Ihe courage of his opinions " 

" Indeed ! " cried Mme. Claes, inlemipting, in spite of 
herself, " then it was this man who only spcnt one night nnder 
onr roof that robbed us ail of yoar affection ; one phrase, one 
single Word of his has mined our children's happiness and 
our own ? Oh 1 dear Balchazar, did he roake the sign of the 
cross? Did you look at him closely? Only ihe Tempter 
could hâve those yellow eyes, blazing with the fire of Prome- 
thcus. Yes. Only the devil himself could hâve snatched 
you away from me ; ever since that day you hâve been neither 
father nor hnsband nor head of the household ** 

" What 1 ** exclaimed Baltbazar, springing to his feet, and 
looking searchingly at his wife, " do you blâme your husband 
for rising above othcr men, that he may spread the divine 
purple of glory bcncath your feet ? a poor tribnte compared 
with the treasurcs of your hcart. Why, do you know what I 
bave achieved in thèse three years? I hâve made giant 
strîdes, my Pépita I " he cried, in his enthusiasm. 
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It seemed lo hts wife at that luomeDi that thc glow of 
inspiration lighted up his face as love had never done, and 
her tears flowcd as she listened. 

" I hâve combined cblorine and nitrogen ; I liave decom- 
posed several substances hitherto believed to b« éléments ; I 
bave discovered new mêlais. Nay," lie said, as hc looked at 
bis weeping wife, ' ' I Wave decomposed tears. Tears are com- 
posed of a little phosphate of lime, cbloride of sodium, 
tnucus and water." 

He went on speaking without secing that Joscphine's face 
«ras drawn and distorted with pain; he had mounied ihe 
winged steed of science, and was far from the actual world. 

" That analysis, dear, is one of the strongest proofs of the 
thcory of tbe Absolute. AU lifc, of course, implics combustion ; 
the duracion of life varies as the firc bums rapidly or slowly. 
The existence of the minerai is prolonged indefinitely, for in 
minerais combustion is potential, latent, or imperceptible. 
In the case of many plants this wastc is so constantly repaired 
throagh the agency of moisture, that their life seems to be 
practically endless ; there are living vegetable growths which 
hâve beeo in existence sincc the last cataclysm. But when, 
for some nnknovn end, nature malces a more délicate and per- 
fect pièce of mechanism, endowing it with sentience, instinct, 
or intelligence (which mark three successive stages of organic 
development), the combustion of vitality in such organisms 
varies directly with the amount performed. 

"Man, rcprescnting the highest point of intelligence, is a 
pièce of mechanism which possesses the tâculty of thought, 
one-half of créative power. And combustion is accordîngly 
more intense in man than in any other animal organism; its 
effects may be in a measure traced by the présence of phosphates, 
sulphates, and carbonates in the System, which are revealed by 
analysis. What arc thèse substances but traces of the action 
of electric fluid, the life-giving principle ? Shouid we not look 
to find the compounds produced by elcctricity in grcater va- 
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rie t y in man than in any other animal? Was it not to be 
esipected that man would posscss greater facilities for absorb- 
ing large quanticies of the absolute clément, greater powers 
foT assimilating it, an organizalion more perfectly adapted for 
converting it to his own uses, for drawing from it his physicat 
force and his mental powcr? I am sure of it. Man Is a 
ntatrass. In my opinion the idiot's braîn contains less phos- 
phorus, less of ail the products of electro-magnetism, whicli 
are redundant in the madman ; they are présent in small 
qnantities in the ordinary brain, and are found in their right 
proportion in the brain of the roan of genius. The porter, 
the dancer, the universal lover, and the glutton misdirect the 
force stored up in their syslems through the agency of elec- 
tricity, Indeed, our sentiments " 

"That is enough, Balthaiar! You terrify me; thèse are 
blasphcmjes. Whatl m y love for you i s " 

"Matteretherealiicd, andgivenoff," answered Claes, "the 
secret doubtless of the Absolute. Only think of it ! If I 

should be the first— I the first — if I find it ont if I 

find if I find ! ' ' 

The words fell from him in three diflTerent tones of voice; 
his face gradually underwent a change ; he looked like a man 
inspired. 

" I will make metals, I will make diamonds ; ail that nature 
does I will do." 

" Witl you be any happier? " cried Joséphine, in hcr de- 
spair. " Accursed science t Accureed fiend ! You are for- 
getting, Claes, that this is the sin of pride by nrhich Satan 
fell. You are encroaching on God ! ' ' 

" Oh ! Oh I " 

"He dénies Godl" she cried, wringing her hands. 
" Claes, God wields a power whîch will never be yours." 

At this slîght on his beloved science Claes looked at his 
wife, and a quiver seemed to pass through him. 

"What force?" he said. 
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"The one sole force — movemenl. That is what I hâve 
gathered from the books I havc rcad for your sake. You can 
analyze floweis, or fruit, or Malaga wiae, and of course dis- 
cover iheir exact chemical composition, and find éléments in 
them which apparcntly arc not to be found in the surround- 
ings, as with that cress you spoke ofj possibly by dînt of effort 
you could collect those éléments together, but would you 
make flovers, or frnit, or Malaga wine from them? Could 
you reproduce the mysterious action of the sun? of the 
Spanish climatc? Décomposition is one thing, création is 
another." 

" If I should discover the compelling force, I could create." 

"Nothing wîU stop him ! " cried Pépita, with despair 
in her voice. "Oh! my love, love is slain. I bave lost 
love " 

She burst ïnto sot», and through her tears her eyes secnied 
more beautiful ihan evcr for the sorrow, and pity, and love 
that shone in them. 

"Yes," she sajd, sobbing, "you are dead to everything 
else. Isce it ail. Science isstrongcr in you than you yourself ; 
you hâve soared too fai and too high ; you can never drop to 
earth again to be the companion of a poor Toman. What 
happiness could I give you now ? Ah I I trîed to bclicve that 
God had made you to show forth His works and to sing His 
praises ; that this irrésistible and tyrannous power had been 
at in your heart by God's own hand. It was a melancholy 
consolation. But, no. God is good ; He would hâve left a 
little room in your heart for the wife who idolizes you, and 
the children over whom you should watch. The devil only 
could enable you to walk alone among those bottomless pits ; 
in darkness, lighted not by faith in heaven, but by a bideous 
belief in your own power^ 1 Othcrwise, you would hâve secn, 
dear, that you had run through ninc hundred tliousand francs 
in three years. Ah 1 do me justice, my God on earth 1 I do 
not murraur at anything you do. If we had only each other, 
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I would pour out boih onr fortunes at your feet ; I would pray 
jrou to take it and fling it in your furnace, and laugh to see it 
vanish in curling smoke. Then, if wc were poor, I should 
not be ashamed to beg, so that you might hâve coal for your 
iiiniace fire. Oh ! more than that, I would joyfuUy fling 
mysclf into it, if that would help you to find your exécrable 
Absolute, sÏQce it seeins that ail your happiness and hopcs arc 
bound up in that unsolved riddie. But therc aie ourchildren, 
Claes ; what will become of our childrcn if you do not find 
out this hcllish secret vcry soon ? Do you know why Pierquin 
came this evening ? It was to ask for thirty thousand francs, 
a debt which we cannot pay. Your estâtes are yours no 
longer. I told him that you had the thirty thousaud francs, 
to Epare the awkwardness of answering the question he was 
certain to ask ; and it has occurred to me that we might raise 
the rooney by selling our old-fashioned silver." 

Shc saw the teara about to gather in hcr husband's cye», 
flung herself at hîs feet, and raised her claspcd hands implor- 
ingly in despaîr. 

" Dearest," she cried, " if you cannot give np your studies, 
leave them for a little until we can save money enough for you 
to résume them again. Oh ! I do not condemn them ! To 
please you, I would blow your fumacc fires ; but do not drag 
our children down to poverty and want. You cannot love 
them surely any more ; science has eaten away your heart, but 
you owe it to them to leave their lives unclouded, you must 
not leave them to a life of wretchedness. I hâve not loved 
them enough. I hâve often wished that I had borne no chil- 
dren, that so our soûls might be knit more closely together, 
that I might share your inner life ! And now, to stifle the 
pangs of my remorse, I must plead my chïldren's cause before 
roy own." 

Her hair had corne unbound, and fell ovcr her shoulders; 
ail the thoughts that crowdcd up withln her seemed to flash 
lîfce arrows from her cyes. She triumphed over her rival. 
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Balthuar caught her in his anus, laid her on the sofa, and sat 
at her fect. 

" And is ît I who hâve caused your grief? " he said, speak- 
ing like a man awakened from a painful dream. 

" Poor Claes, if you hurt us, it was in spite of yoursclf,"' 
she said, passing her hand through his haïr. " Corne, sit 
hère beside me," she added, pointing to a place on the sofa. 
" There I I hâve forgotteu ail about it, now that we hâve you 
again. It is nothing, dcar, we shall retricve ail ourlosses; 
but you will not wander so far from your wife again ? Promise 
me that you will not. My great, handsome Ctaes. You 
roust let me exercise over that noble heart of yours (he 
woman's influence that artists and great men need to soothe 
thera in failure and disappoint men t. You must let me cross, 
you somctimes, for your own good. I wiU never abuse the 
powcT, and you may answer shaiply and gnimble at me. 
Yes, you shall bc famous, but you must be happy too ! Do 
not put chemîstry first. Listen I wc will not ask too much ; 
we will let science share your heait with us, but you must deal 
fâîrly, and onr half of your heart must be really ours ! Now, 
tell me, is not my unselfishness sublime ? " 

She drew a smile from Balthazar. With a woman's won- 
derful tact, she had changcd the solemn tone of their talk, 
and brought the buming question into the domains of jest, a 
woman's own domain. But even with the laughter on her 
lips, something seeraed to clutch tîghtly at her heart, and her 
puise scarcely throbbed as evenly and gently as usual ; but 
when she saw revived in Balthazar's eyes the expression which 
used to thrill her with delight and exultation, and knew that 
none of her old power was lost, she smiled again at hiro as 
she said — 

"Believe me, Balthazar, nature made us to fêel; and 
though you will hâve it that we are nothing but an electrical 
mechanism, your gases and ethcrealîzed matter will never 
account for onr power of foreseeing the future. ' ' 
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" Yes," he answered, " by means of affinities. The power 
of vision which makes the poet and the deductivc power of 
the tnan of science are both based od visible affinitics, though 
they axe impalpable and impondérable, so that ordinary 
ininds look on them as moral phenomcna, but iu reality they 
are purely physical. £very dreamer of dreatns sees and 
draws déductions from what he sees. Unluckily, such affin- 
itics as thèse are too rare, and the indications arc too slight 
io besubmitted to analysisand observation." 

"And this," she said, coming doser for a kîss, to put 
■chemistry, which liad returned so inopportuncly at her ques- 
tion, to flight again, " is this to be an affinity 7 " 

" No, a combination ; two substances which hâve the same 
sign produce no chemical action." 

"Hush! hush!" she said, " if you do not wish me to die 
of sorrow. Yes, dear, to see my rival always before rae, even 
jn theecstasy of love, ismore than I can bear." 

" But, my deat heart, you are always in every tbougbt of 
mine ; my work is to makc our namc famous, you are the 
undercurrent of tt atl." 

" Let us see ; look into my eyes I " 

Excitement had brought back ail the beauty of youtb to 
ber face, and her husband saw nothiog but her face above a 
mist of lace and rouslin. " Yes, I did very wrong to neglect 
you for science. And, Pépita, when I fall to inusing again, 
as I shall do, you must rouse me; I wish il." 

Her eyes fell, and she let him take her hand, her greatcst 
beauty, a hand that was at once strong and delicately shaped. 

"But I am not satisfied yet," she said. 

" You are so enchantingly lovely, that you can ask and 
bave anything." 

" I want to wreck your laboratory and bind this science of 
yours in chains," she said, (ire flashing from her eyes. 

"Wcll, then, the devit take chemistiyl" earncstly ex- 
•claimed Balthazar. 
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"AU my grief is blotted out at this nioraent," shc said; 
" after this, inflict any pain on me." 

Teais caroe to Balthazar's eyes at the words. 

" You are right," he said ; " I only saw you throtigh a veîl, 
as it were, and I no longer heaid yoD, it had corne to that 

" If I had been alone," she said, " I could hâve borne it 
in silence ; I woald not bave raised my voice, my sovereign ; 
but there were your sons to think of, Claes. Be sure of this, 
that if you had dissipated ail your fortune, even for a glorious 
end, your great motives would hâve weighed for nothing with 
the world, your children would hâve suffered for what the 
world would call your extravagance. It should be sufficient, 
should il not, for your far-seeing mind, if your wife calls your 
attention to a danger which you had not noticed? Let us 
talk no more about it," she added, smiling at him, with a 
bright light dancing in her eyes. "Let us not be only half- 
happy this evening, Claes." 

On the morrow of this crisis in the fortunes of the house- 
hold, Baltharar Claes never wcnt near his laboratory, and 
spent the day in his wife's socîety. Doubtless at Josephine's 
instance he had promised to retinquish his experiments. On 
the foUowing day the family went to spend two months in the 
country, only retuming to town to make préparations for the 
bail that had always been given in former years on the anni- 
veisary of their marriage. 

Balthazar's affairs had become greatly inVolved, partly 
through debts, partly through neglect ; every day brought 
fresh proof of thb. His wife never added to his annoyance 
by reproaches ; on the contrary, she dîd her utmost to meet 
and smooth over their embanassments. There had been 
seven servants in their household on the occasion of their 
]ast " At Home," only three of them nowremained — Le Mul- 
quinier, Josette the cook, and an old waiting-maid, Martha 
by name, who had been with her mîstress ever since Mme. 
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Claes had Icfl thc convent. With so limited a rctÎDue it was 
impossible to receive the arislocracy of Douai; but Mme. 
Claes, who was equal to the emergcncy, suggested that a chef 
should be sent for from Paris, that thelr gaidener's son should 
bc pressed into their service, and that thcy should borrow 
Pierquia's man. Nothing betraycd the straits that they were in. 

During thc threc weeks of préparation Mme. Claes kept her 
liusband so clcverty employed that hc did not miss his old 
occupations. She commissiooed him to choosc the flowers 
and ezotic plants for the décoration of thc staircase, the 
rooms, and the gallery ; at another time she sent hiro to 
Dunkirk to procure some of thc huge fish, without whlch a 
Netherland banquet would be shorn of ail its glory. A fËte 
£iven by the Claes was a very important function, demanding 
a prodigious amount of forclhought and a heavy correspond- 
ence ; for in the Low Countries, where family traditions of 
hospitality are sedulously maintained, for masters and servants 
alike, a successful dinner is a triumph scored at the expense 
of the guesis. 

Oysters arrived from Ostend, fruit was sent for from Paria, 
and grouse from Scotland, no détail was neglectcd, the Maison 
Claes was to entertain on the old lavish scalc. Morcover, thc 
bail at the Maison Claes was a well-known social cvent with 
which the winter season opened in Douai, and Douai at that 
lime was the chief lown of the department. For fifteen years, 
thercfore, it had behooved Balthazar to distinguish himself on 
this occasion ; and so well had he acquitted himsetf as a host, 
that the bail was talked of for tventy leagues round. Thc 
toitets, the invitations sent out, and any novclty that ap- 
peared even in thc smallest détails, were discussed ail over the 
department. 

This bustle of préparation Icfï Claes lïttle time for médita- 
tion on thc Qucst of the Absolute. His thoughts had becn 
tumed into othei channels, old domestic instincts revived the 
donnant pride of the Fleming, the householdcr awoke, and 
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the man of science flung hiinself heart aod soûl into the task 
of astonishJDg the town. He dctermined that sorae new re- 
finement of art should givc this evcning a character of its own ; 
and of ail the whims of extravagance he chose the fairest, the 
costliest, and most fleeting, filling his house with scented 
thickets of rare plants, and preparing bouquets for the ladies. 
Everylhing was in kecping with this unprecedented luxury ; 
it seemed as if nothing that could eusure success were lacktng. 

But the 39th Bulletin, bearing the particulais of the rout of 
the Grand Army and of the terrible passage of the Beresina, 
reached Douai that afternoon. The news madc a deep and 
gloomy impression on the Douaisians, and out of patriotism 
every one declined to dance. 

Among the letlers that reached Douai from Poland, there 
was one for Balthazar. It was from M. de Wierzchownîa, 
who was at that moment in Drcsden, dying of the wounds 
received in a récent engagement. Several ideas had occurred 
to faim, he said, since they had spoken together of the Quest 
of the Absolute, and thèse ideas he desired to leave as a legacy 
to his host of thrcc years ago. After rcading the Icttcr Claes 
fell into deep musings, which did honor to his patriotism ; but 
bis wife knew better, she saw that a second and deeper shadow 
had fàllco over her festival. The glory of the Maison Claes 
seemed dimmed, as it were, by its approaching ecliiise ; there 
was a feeting of gloom in the atmosphère in spiie of the mag- 
nificence, in spitc of the display of ail the treasures of bric-à- 
brac collected by six générations of amateurs, and now bcheld 
for the lasl time by the admiring eyes of the Douaisians. 

The queen of the evcning was Marguerite, who made her 
fiist appearance in socicty. AU eyes were turned on her, 
partly bccause of her frcsh simplicity and the innocent frank- 
ness of her expression, partly bccause the young girl seemed 
almost like a part of the old house. With the soft rounded 
contour of her face, the chestnut bair partcd in the middle, 
and smoothed down on either side of her brow, clear bazel 
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eyes, pTCtty rounded arras and plump yet slender fonn, she 
might hâve stepped out of the canvas of onc of thc old Flemish 
pictures on the wall, You could read indications of a firm 
wiil in the broad high forehead, gentle, shy, and sedatc as she 
seemed ; and though there was nothing sad or languid about 
her, therc was but little girlish glcefulness in her face. 
Tboughtfuiness there was, and thrift, and a scnse of duty, ail 
Flemish characteristics ; and, on a second glancc, therc was a 
certain charni and softness of outline and a meek pride which 
atoncd for a lack of animation, and gave promise of domestic 
happiness. By some freak of nature, which pbysiologists as 
yet cannot cxplain, slie bore no likeness to either father or 
mother, but she was the living image of her maternai great- 
grandmother, a Conyncks of Bruges, whose portrait had bcen 
religiously preserved, and bore witness to the resemblance. 

Supper gave some life to thc bail. If the disasters that had 
befallen the Grand Army forbade tlie relaxation of dancing, 
no one apparently felt that the prohibition need apply to the 
plcasures of thc table. Good patriots, howcver, left early, 
and only a few indiffèrent spirits remaincd, with some few 
card-players, and the intimate friends of the family. Little 
by Uttle silence fell on the brillîantly-lighted house, to which 
bU Douai had bcen wont to flock, and by one o'clock in the 
morning thc gallery was empty, thc candies werc cxtinguished 
in one salon afïer another, and the courlyard Itself, so lately 
fiill of noises and lights, had settled down into its wonted 
darkness and gloom. It was like a foreshadowing of the 
frture. 

As soon as the Claes retumed to their rooms, Bakhazat 
gave his wife the Polish ofîîcer's letter to read ; slie gave it 
back to him mournfully, she foresaw the end. 

From that day forth the tedium of his lifc began visîbly to 
weigh on Balihazar's spirits. In the morning, after breakfast, 
be used to play with little Jean for a while in the parlor, and 
talked with the two girls, who wcre busy with their scwing, or 
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embroidery, or lace-work ; but he soon wearied of ihe play 
and of the talk, and everything seemed to be a set task. 
When his wife came down, having clianged her wrapper for a 
morning dress, he was still sittîng in the low chair, gazing 
blankly at Marguerite and Féhcie ; the rattle of their bobbins 
apparently did not diaturb him. When the newspapcr came, 
he read it delibcrately through, like a retired tradesman at a 
loss how to kill time. Then he would rise to his feet, look at 
the sky for a while through the window panes, listlessly mend 
the fire, and sit down again in his chair, as if the tyrannous 
ideas within him had deprived him of atl consciousness of his 
movements. 

Mme. Claes keenly regretted her defective éducation and 
lack of memory. It was dtfficult for her to sustain an inter- 
esting conversation ; perhaps it is always difficult for two per- 
sons who hâve said everything to each other to fînd anything 
new to talk of unless they look for it among indiffèrent topics. 
The life of the heart has its moments, and wants contrasta; 
the practical questions of daily tife are soon disposed of by 
energetic minds accustomed to make prompt décisions, and 
social frivolity is unendurable to two soûls who love. Such 
soûls, thus isolated, who know each other thoroughly, should 
seek their enjoymcnts in the highest régions of thought, for it 
is impossible to set something little against somethîng that is 
vast. Moreover, when a man has dwelt for long on great 
subjects, he is not easy to amuse, unless thcre is something of 
the child in his nature, the powcr of flinging himself into the 
présent moment, the simple fresh-heartedness that makes men 
of great genius such charming children ; but is not this youth- 
fulness of heart rare indeed among those who hâve sel them- 
selves to sce and know and understand ail things? 

During those months Mme. Claes tried ail the expédients 
which love or necessity coald suggest ; she even learned to 
play backgammon, a game that had always presented insuper- 
able dilfiailties to her mind ; she tried to interest Balthazar 
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in the giris' éducation, Consulting him itbout their studies, 
planning counes of lessons ; but ail thèse resources came to 
an end at last, and Joséphine and BaUhazar were in somewhat 
the same position as Mme. de Mainlenon and Louis XIV. 
But Mme. de Maintenon could bring the pomps of power to 
bcr aid ; she had wily courtiers who lent themselves to her 
comédies, playing their parts as ambassadors from Siam, and 
envoys from the Grand Sophi, to divert a wcary Iting ; and 
Louis XIV., after draining the weaith of France, had known 
what it was to be reduced to a younger broEher's shifts for 
raising money ; he had outljved youth and success, and had 
corne to Icnow old âge and failure, and, in spite of his 
grandeur, to a piteous sensé of his own helplessness ; and she, 
tbe royal bonne, who had soothed his chiidren.was not always 
able to soothe their father, who had squandered vealth and 
power and human lives, who had givcn his life for vanily and 
set God at nought, and was now paying the penalty of it ail. 
But Claes was not suffering from exhauation, but from unem- 
ployed energy, 

One ovcrwhelming thought possessed him. He was dream- 
ing of (he glories of science, of adding to the knowledge of 
the world, of famé that might hâve been his. He was suffer- 
ing as a struggling artist sufiers, like Samson bound to the 
pillars of the temple of the Philistines. So the resuit was 
much the same for the Iwo sovereigns, though the intellectual 
monarcb was suffering through his strength, and the other 
through his weakness. 

What could Pépita do, unaided, for this kînd of scientific 
Dostalgîa? At first she tried every means that family life 
aiforded her, then she called society to the rescue, and gave 
two "cafés" every week. Cafés had recently superseded 
"teas" in Douai, At thèse social functions, the invited 
guests sipped the delicious wines and lîquors with which Ihe 
cellars always overflow in that favored land, drank their café 
noir or ea/i au lait frappé, and partook of various Flemish 
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delicacies; while the women sang ballads, discusscd each 
other's toilets, and retailed ail the gossip of the town. It 
is just as it was in the tîme of Micris or Terburg, always the 
same pictures, but somc of the détails arc altered ; the droop- 
ing scarlet fcathere and gray high-crowned hats are wanling, 
and you miss the guitars and the picturesque costumes of the 
sixteenth cenlury. 

Balthazar made strenuous efforts to act his part as master 
of the house, but his constrained courtesy and forced anima- 
tion left him in a state of languor, whîch showed but too 
plainty what inroads the malady had made, and thèse dissipa- 
tions were powerless to allevîate the symptoms. Balihazar, 
on the brtnk of the précipice, might catch at branch after 
branch, but the fall, though delaycd, was so much the heavier, 
Hc never spoke of his old occupations, he never uttered 
regrets, knowing that it was quite impossible to continue his 
work, but his voice and movements were languid, his vîlality 
seemcâ to be at a low ebb. This dépression could be seen 
cven in the listless way in which he woutd take up the longs, 
and build fantastic pyramids with the glowing coals. 

It was a visible relief when the evening was over; sleep 
perhaps delivcred him for a while from the imporlunities of 
thought ; but with the morning came the tbought that another 
day must be lived through, and he counted the hours of con- 
sciousness as an exhausted traveler might reckon out the Icagues 
of désert that lie between him and his journey's end. 

If Mme. Claes knew the causes of this wearîness, she tried 
to shut her cycs to its cffects ; she would not see the havoc 
that it wrought. But though she might steel herself agaînst 
the sight of his mental distress, his kindness of heart left her 
helpless. When Balthazar lîstened to Jean's laughteror the 
gtris' chattcr, and seemed ail the while to hear an inner 
thought more plainly than his children's voïces, Mme. Claes 
did not dare to ask him what that thought was ; but when she 
saw him shake off his sadness, and try to seem cheerful, that 
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he might not cast a glooro over othcrs, his generosity mode 
her faller in her purpose. His romps with littlc Jean and 
playful ullï with the two little gîrls brought a flood of tears 
to poor Josephîne's eyes, and she had to hurry frora the room 
to hide her feelings; her heroism was costing her dear, it was 
breaking her heart. There were times when Mme. Claes 
longed to say, " Kill me, and do as you like ! " 

Little by liltle the firc seemcd to die out of Balthazar's 
eyes, and the duU bluish hues of âge crept over them. Every- 
thing sccmed to bc done with an effort ; there was a dull 
hopelessness in the tones of hîs voice and in his manner even 
towards his wife. Towards the end of April things had grown 
so much worse that Mme. Claes took alarm. She had blamed 
heiself bitterly and incessantly for haviog exacted this promise, 
while she admired the Flemish faith and loyalty with which it 
was kept. | Ône day when Balthazar looked more depressed 
than ever, ^e hesitated no longer ; she would sacrifice cvery- 
thing if so he might live. 

" I give you back your word, dear," she saîd. 

Balthazar looked at her in amazement ; for the moment he 
could hardly comprchend her meaning. 

" You are thinking of your experiments, are you not 7 " she 
went on. 

He answered with a terrible readiness, by a gesture, bat 
Mme. Claes had no thought of reproach ; she had had time 
to Sound the depths of the abyss into which they were both 
about to plunge together. She took his hand in hers and 
pressed it as she smiled at him. 

"Thank you, dearest," shesatd, "I am sure of my power ; 
you bave given up what was dearer than life for my sake. Now 
it is ray tum to give up. I hâve sold a good many of my 
diamonds, but there are some lefl, and with those that my 
brother gave me we could raîse money enough for you to con- 
tinue your experiments. I thought I would keep the jewels 
for our two girls, but your famé will more than make up for 
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the sparkiing stones, and, b«ides, you will give thero finer 
diamonds sonie day." 

The suddcn flash of joy over her husband's face was like a 
death'knell to Josephinc's last hopes, and she saw with anguish 
that his passion was stronger than hîmself. Claes had a belief 
which enabled him to walk without falterÎDg in a path whicb 
in his wife's eycs led by the brink of a précipice. Hc had thîs 
ffûth tosusEain him, but to her who had no faith fell the heavier 
share of the burden ; does not a woman atways suffer for two ? 
At tbis moment she chose to believe in hîs success, seekîng 
thus to excuse herself for her share in the certain wreck of 
their fortunes. 

" The love of my whole lifc would nevcr rcpay your dévo- 
tion, Pépita," said Claes, deeply moved. 

He had scarcely spoken the words bcfore Marguerite and 
Félicie came înto the room to wish their father and mother 
good-moming. Mme. Claes looked down ; for a moment she 
felt almost guilty before the two chiidren ; she felt that she 
had sacrificed their future to a wild delusion ; but her husband 
took them on his knees and talked and laughed with them, 
because the joy he felt craved expression. Thenceforth Mme. 
Claes shared in her husband's life of enthusiasm. Science 
itself and désire of fàme was everything to Claes ; she not 
only sympathized with his aims, but ail her hopes of her chil- 
dren's fiiture were now bound up in his pnrsuits. Yet when 
her director the Abbé de Solîs had sold her diamonds for her 
in Paris, when packages began to arrive from the firm of 
manufacturing chemîsts, ail the unhappy wife's peace of mind 
deserted her. ït was as if the restless malevoleut spirit that 
possessed her husband tormented her aiso, and she lived in 
constant and disqniettng cxpectatîon. It was she who now 
sometimes sat like one dead ail day long in her lov chair, 
unable to act or to think from the very véhémence of her 
wbhes. Balthazar was at work the whîle in his laboratory, 
but she had no outlet for her énergies ; the pent-up forces of 
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her nature harassed her soûl as doubts and fears. Somccimes 
she blaroed heiself for weakly humoring a passion which she 
fclt conviQced was hopeless; she would rcmember M. de 
Solis's censure, and rise froro her chair and walk to the 
window, and look up at the laboratory chimney with dismay 
and dread. If a curl of smoke went up from it, she would 
watch it risc in despair, and conflicting ideas strove within her 
uniil her brain rceled. Her children's future was rauishing 
in that smoke, but she was saving their father's life. Was it 
not her first duty to make him happy 7 This last thought 
would brtng peace for a little space. 

She had the frcedom of the laboratory now, and niight 
stay thcre as long as she pleased, but even this melancholy 
satisfaction had to be given up. It was too painfut to sec 
Balthazar so absorbed in bis work that be did not even notice 
her présence ; sometimes, too, she feit that she was actually in 
theway; the pangs of jealousy bccanie intolérable, every little 
unintentional negicct was a deadly wound, a wild désire would 
seize her that the house might be blown up, and so put an end to 
it ail. She made a baromcter, therefore, of old Le Mulquinier. 
When she heaid him whistle as he came and went, or laid the 
table for breakfast and dinner, she augured that her husband's 
experiments had turned out well ; that there was some hope 
of success in the near future; but if Le Mulquinier was sad or 
sulky, she tumed sad, wistful eyes on him: was Balthazar 
also depressed ? A sort of tacit understanding was established 
between them at last, in spite of the proud reserve of the mis- 
tress and the surly independence of the manservant. 

She had no resource in herself, no powerof throwing off 
the thoughts that depressed her ; she experienced to the full 
every crisis of hope or despair ; the load of anxiety for the 
husband and the children that she loved weighed more and 
more heavily on the trembling wifc and mother. She scarcely 
noticed how dreary the house was, or the silence and gloom 
that once had chilled ber heart as she sat in the parlor ail day 
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long ; she had grown silent too, and forgot to smile. She 
brought up hcr two daughtcrs to be good housewives ; with a 
mother's sad foresighl, she tried to teach them various 
branches of wotnanl^ skill against the day when they might 
coroe face to face with povcrty. But beneath the monoConous 
surface of existence the puises of life beat painfully. By the 
end of the summer Balthazar had not only spent atl the 
money which the old Abbé de Solis had raised by sellîng the 
diamonds in Paris, but he was in debt — he owed soroe twenty 
thousand francs to Protez and Chiifreville, 

In August, 1813, about a year afier the day of the opening 
scène of this story, Claes was no nearer the end in view, 
though he had made scveral interesting discoveries, for which, 
uniuckily, he cared not at ail. The day which saw his pro- 
gramme completely carried out found him overwhelmed with a 
lense of failure. The thought of the vast sums of money which 
had bcen spent, and ail to no purpose, drove him to despair. 
It was a wretched ending to his hopes. He left his garret, 
came slowly down into the parlor where the children were, 
sank into one of the low chairs, and sat there for a while like 
one dead, payîng no heed to the questions with which his wife 
plied him. He escaped upstairs that he might hâve no wit- 
ness to his grief. Joséphine foUowed him, and brought him 
into her room ; and there, alone with her, Balthazar gave wajr 
to bis despair. In the man's tears, in the broken words that 
bore witness to the artist's discouragement, in the remorse of 
the father, there was something so wild and incohérent, so 
dreadful, so touching, that Mme. Claes, watching him, felt an 
anguish that she had never known before. The victim com- 
forted the execntioner. 

When Balthazar said with horrible eamestness, " I am a 
scoundrel; I am risking our children's lîves and yours; I 
ought to kill myself, it would be a good thing for you ail," 
the words eut her to the heart. She knew her htisband so 
well that she was in terror lest he should act at once on this 
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horrible suggestion ; and one of those révulsions of feeling 
that stir life to its dcpths swcpt over her, a révulsion ail the 
more dangerous because Pépita allowed no sign of agitation 
to appear, and tried lo be calm and dispassionatc. 

" This time I hâve not consulted Pierquin, dear," she said; 
"he may be friendly, but he would not be above feeling a 
secret satisfaction if we were ruined, so I hâve takcn the 
advice of an old inan who has a father's kindness for us. My 
confessor, the Abbé de Solis, suggested a way of averting 
min at any rate. He came to see your ptctures ; andhethinks 
that if we sell those in the gallery we could pay off ail the 
mortgages as well as your debts to Protez and Chiffreville, for 
I ezpect there is something owing to them." 

Claes bent his head as a stgn of assent ; already his hair had 
grown white. 

" M. de Solis knows the Happes and the Dunckers of Am- 
sterdam," she went on ; " ihey hâve a mania for buying pîc- 
tures, their money was only made yesterday; and as thcy 
know that such works of art are only to be found in old family 
collections, they vill only be too glad to give their full value 
for the painttngs. Even vhen out estâtes are clear, there wîU 
still be something lefc over, for the pictures will bring in at 
least a hundred thousand ducats, and then you can go on wlth 
your work. We need very little, the two girls and I ; we will 
be very careful ; and in time we will save money enough to fill 
the empty frames agaîn wîth other pictures, and in the mean- 
time you shall be happy." 

Balthazar raised his face to his wife's ; he felt half-doubtful, 
half-relieved. They had exchanged rôles. The wife had be- 
come the protecting power ; and he, in spiCe of the sympathy 
of hearts betwecn them, held Joséphine in his arms, and did 
not fecl that she was convulsed with anguish, did not sec how 
the tresses of her hair were shaken by the throbbing of her 
heart, nor notice the nervous quivcring of her Ups. 

"I hâve not dared to tell you," he cried, "that I am 
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scarcely separated from ihe Absolute by a hair's-breadth, I 
hâve only to discover a meaas of submittiiig metals to intense 
heal in a vessel wliere tiie pressure of the atmosphère is nil — 
in short, in aperfect vacuum — and I shall volatilize ihcm." 

Mme, CUes almosi broke down, the egoistic answer was 
too much for her. She had expected passionate gratitude for 
her dévotion, and she received — a problem in chemistry. She 
lefC her husband abruptly, went downstairs into the parlor, 
sank into her low chair again, and burst into tears. Her two 
daughters, Marguerile and Félicie, each took onc of her hands 
in theirs, and knelt on eicher side of her, wondering at her 
grief. 

" What Is it mother?" they asked her again and again. 

" Poor children ! I am dying ; I feel that I hâve not long 
to live." 

Marguerite shuddered as she looVed at lier mother's face, 
and for the first time noticed a ghastly pallor beneath the 
dark olive hue of the skin. 

" Martha I Martlia ! " called Félicie. " Corne hère, mamroa 
wants you." 

The old wailing-woman came running from the kitchen. 
When she saw the livid color chat had replaced the dusky 
brown-red lints in her mistress' face — 

"Body of Christ ! " she cried in Spanish, " madame is 
dying ! " 

She hurried away to bid Josette beat some water for a foot- 
bath for her mistress, and then returned. 

" Don't frighten the master, Martha; say nothing abotit 
it," said Mme. Claes. " Poor dear girls ! " she addcd con- 
vulsively, clasping Marguerite and Félicie to her henrt. " If 
I could only live long enough to see you bolh happy and 
married. Martha," she went on, " tell Le Mulqiiinier lo go 
to M. de Solis and ask him to corne lo see me," 

The thunderbolt that sinick down the mistress of the house 
naturally brought dismayin the kitchen. Josette and Martha, 
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□Id and devoted servants, were so deeply attached lo Mme. 
Claes and her two daughters that the blow was as heavy as it 
was unexpected. The terrible words: "Madame îs dying, 
monsieur must hâve killed her ! Be quick aud gct ready a 
musCard baih ! " had drawn sundry ejaculations froro Josette, 
who hurled them at Le Mulquinler. Le Mulquinier, calm and 
phlegmatic as cvcr, was eating his brcakfast at a corner of the 
table, underneath one of the Windows which looked out on 
the yard. The whole kitchen was as spick and span as the 
daintiest boudoir. 

"I knew how it would end," remarked Josette, looking 
straight at the valet as she spoke. She had climbed on to a 
slool to reach down a copper kettlc which shoue like burnished 
gbld. " What mother could look on and see her children's 
father amusing hioiself by frittering away a fortune, like the 
master does, and everything flying away in smoke." 

Josette's couotenance, framed in its frilled cap, was not un- 
like the round wooden nut-crackers that Germans carve ; she 
gave Le Mulquinier a sharp glancc out of her little bloodsbot 
eyes, which was almost venomous. For ail answcr the old 
valet gave a shrag worthy of a sorely-tried Mirabeau, and 
opened his cavcmous mouth, but only to put a pièce of bread 
and butter, accompanied by a morsel of red herring, into it. 

"If madame would let monsieur havc some moncy," he 
said at length, " instead of bothering him, we should ail be 
swimming in gold very soon I There is not the thickness of 
a farthing between us and the " 

"Well, then, you, with your twenty thousand francs of 
savings, why don't you hand them over to the master? He 
is your master, and sînce you put such faith in his sayings and 
doings " 

" You know nothing about them, Josette. Just mînd your 
pots and pans, and boil the water," said the Fleming, intcr- 
rupting the cook. 

" I know what I know; I know that we once had several 
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thousand ounccs of silver plate hère, and you havc melted it 
down, you and your master between you ; and we shail very 
soon hâve only six halfpennies left out of five pence," sharply 
retorted Josette. 

" And tlie master," put in Martha, " will kill madame, and 
get rid of a wife who holds him back, and will not let him eat 
everything up. He is possessed, that is quite plain. You are 
risking your soûl at tlie least. Le Mulquinier, if you hâve one, 
that is, for you are just like a block of ice, when ail the test 
of us are in such trouble. Tbe young ladies arc crying like 
Magdalens. Be quick and go for M. de Solis ! " 

" I hâve the master's orders to set tlie laboratory straight," 
said the valet. "It is too far from hcre to the Quartier 
d'EsquerchÎD. Go yourself." 

" Just listen to the brute ! " said Martha, " Who is to give 
madame her foot-bath ? Is she to bc left to die, with the blood 
gone to her head?" 

"Mulquinier!" said Marguerite from the dining-room, 
which was next to the kitchen, "whcn you havc left the 
message for M. de Solis, go and ask Dr. Pierquin to corne at 
once." 

" Hein ! you will hâve to go! " said Josette. 

" Mademoiselle, monsieur told me to clear out the labora- 
tory," answered Le Mulquinier, turning triumphantly to the 
two women -servants. 

M. Claes came down the stairs at this moment, and Mar- 
guerite spoke to him. " Father, can you spare us Mulquinier 
to go on an errand into the town ? " 

" Therc, you misérable old heathen, you will havc to go 
now!" said Martha, as she heard M. Claes answer in tbe 
affirmative. 

The lack of good-will and dévotion to the faraily on the 
valet's part was a sore point ; the two women and Le Mulquinier 
were always bickcring, and his indifTerence increased their 
loyal affection. This apparently paltry quarrel was to bring 
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about great results in future days when thc Tamity stood in 
need of help in misfortunc. 

Once more Balthazar became so absorbed that he did not 
notice how ill his wife was. He gave Uttlc Jean a ride on his 
knee, but his thoughts wcrc ail the while with the problem 
which he might hope once roorc to solve. He saw the water 
brought for his wife's foot-bath, for shc had not strength to 
leavc thc parler, or the low chair into which shc had sunk. 
He watched thc two girls as they busied themselves about their 
mother, and did not try to account for their anxîety and care 
of lier. Mme. Claes laid her fîngers on her lips if Marguerite 
or Jean secmed about to speak. A scène of this nature was 
certain to make a young girl think ; and Marguerite, standing 
between her father and mother, was old enough and sensible 
enough to understand what ît meant. She realized that her 
father was most directly concerned in her mothcr's troubles, 

A timc always comcs in the history of every family when 
the children begin consciously or unconsciously to judge their 
parents. Mme. Claes felt that this critical time had come; 
that the girl ofsixteen, with her slrong sensé of justice, would 
see what would appear to her to be her father's faults very 
plainly, and Mme. Claes set herself to justify his conduct. 
The profound respect which she showed for hiro at this mo- 
ment, thc way in which shc cffaced herself for fear of disturb- 
ing his méditations, left a dcep impression on her children's 
minds; they looked on their father wiih something like awe. 
But in spite of the infectious rature of this dévotion, Mar- 
guerite could not help recognizing it, and her admiration in- 
creased for the mother to whom she was bound so closely by 
every incident of daily life. The young girl's affection had 
deepened ever since she had dimly divined her mother's 
troubles and had pondcred ovcr them ; no human power could 
hâve kept the knowlcdgc of them frora Marguerite j a word 
heedlessly let fâll by Josette or Martha had cnlightened her 
as to their cause. In spite of Mme. Claes' reserve, her 
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daughter had unraveled thread by [hread the mystery of this 
household Iragedy. 

In time to corne Marguerite would be her mother's active 
helper and coiifidante, and, perliaps, in the end a formidable 
judge. Mme. Claes watched Marguerite anxiously, and tricd 
to fill her heart with her own dévotion ; she saw the young 
girl's firmness and sound judgment, and shuddered to 
think of possible strife betwecn facber and daughter vhen 
she should be no more, and Marguerite had taken her place. 
Poor woman ! she drcaded the conséquences of her death far 
more than death itself. The resolution she had just taken had 
been prompted by forethought for Balthazar. By freeing her 
husband's estate from ait liabilities, she left it independent, 
and forestalled ail future disputes by separating his interests 
from those of her children ; she hoped to see him happy until 
her eyes were closed, and whcn that day came, Marguerite 
would be the guardian angel who watched over the family. 
She hoped to leave her tenderness in Marguerite's heart, and 
so, from beyond the grave, her love should still shine upon 
those so dear to her. Yet she shrank from lowering Claes in 
Marguerite's eyes, and would not impart her misgivings and 
fears until the inévitable moment came ; she watched Mar- 
guerite more closely than ever, wondering whether of her own 
accord the young girl would be a mother to her brothers and 
sister, and a gentle and tender helpmcet to her father. 

So Mme. Claes' last days were embittered by fears and sad 
forebodings of which she could speak to no one. She feit 
that her deathblow had been dealt her in that last fatal scène, 
and her thoughts tumed to the future ; while Balthazar, now 
totally unfitted for the cares of propcrty and the interests of 
domestic life, thought of nothing but the Absolute. The 
deep silence in the parlor was onlybroken by the monotonous 
beatiug of Balthazar's foot ; he did not notice that little Jean 
had wearied of his ride, and climbed down from his father's 
knee. Marguerite, sitting besidc her mother, looked at her 
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white, sorrowfui face, and then glanced from tinte to timc at 
her father, and wondered why hc showed no feeling. Pres- 
ently thc strcet door shut to with a clang that echoed through 
thc house, and the family saw the old Abbé de Solis slowly 
Crossing the court leanîng on his nephew's arm. 

" Oh ! herc is M. Emmanuel," cried Félicie. 

"Good boy!" murmured Mme. Claes, as shc saw Em- 
manuel de Solis ; " I am glad to see him again." 

Marguerite's face fliished at her mother's praise. Only two 
days ago the sight of the Abbé's nephew had stirred myste- 
rious feelings in her heart and awakened thoughts that had 
hitherto lain dormant. Only two days ago her mother's con- 
fesser had corne to see the pictures in thc gallery, and one of 
those small events that pass unheeded, and atter the whole 
course of a lifc, had then iaken place j for this reason a brîcf 
sketch of the two visîtors must be given hère. 

Mme. Claes madc it a rule of conduct to perform the duties 
of her religion in private. Her director, who now entered 
the house for the second time, was scarcely known by sight to 
its inmates ; but it was impossible to see the uncle and nephew 
togcther without feeling touched and révèrent, and their visit 
had left the same impression on every one. 

The Abbé de Solis was an old man of eighty, with silver 
haïr ; ail the ebbing life in the feeble, wasted face seemed to 
linger in the eyes. He walked with difBculty, for one of his 
shranken legs terminated in a painfully deformed foot encased 
in a velvet wrapping, so that he aJways needed the support of 
a cnitch or of his nephew's arm. Yet when you saw the bent 
figure and emaciated frame, you felt that an iron will sustained 
that fragile and suffcring body, and that a pure and religions 
soûl dwelt within it. The Spanish priest, dislinguîshed for 
his vast Icarning, his knowledge of the world, and his sincère 
pîety, had been successively a Dominican friar, cardinal-peni- 
tentiary of Toledo, and vicar-general of the archbishopric of 
Mccblin. The influence of thc house of Casa-Real would 
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hâve made him one of the highest dignitarïes of the church ; 
but even if the French Révolution had noi put an end to his 
ecclesiastical carccr, grief for Ihc death of the young Duke, 
whose governor he had bcen, had ted hin) to retire from active 
life, and to dévote himself cntirely to the éducation of a 
nephew, who had been left an orphan at a very early âge. 

Aftcr the French conquest of the Netheriands he had set- 
tled in Douai to be near Mme. Clacs. In his youth he had 
felt an enthusiastic révérence for Saint Theresa, and had 
always decided leanings towards the more mystical side of 
Christianity. There hâve always been Illuminists and 
Quietists in Flanders ; Mlle. Bourignon made most of her 
converts among the Flemings; and the old Abbé de Solis 
found a little flock of Catholics in Douai, who still clung, 
andeterred by papal censure, to the doctrines of Fénelon and 
Mme. Guyon, and was the more glad to stay among thera 
because they lookcd on him as a father in the faith. His 
morals weie austère, his life had been exemptary ; it was said 
that he had the gift of trance, and had seen visions. But the 
stem ascetic was not utterly divorced from the things of this 
life ; his affection for his nephew was a link that bound him to 
the world, and he was thrifty for Emraanuel's sake. He laid 
his flock tinder contribution for a work of charity beforc hav- 
ing recourse to his own purse ; and he was so widely known 
and respected for his disinterestedness, his perspicacity was so 
seldom at fault, that every one was ready to answer his 
appeab. To give some ïdea of the contrast bctwccn uncle 
and nephew, the older man might be compared to a holtow 
willow by the waterside, and the younger to a briar-rose 
climbing about the old lichen-covered tree, and coverîng it 
with graceful gariands, which scem to support it. 

Emmanuel had been rigidly brought up. His uncle hardly 
allûwed him to go out of his sight ; no damsel was ever more 
jealously guarded by her mother ; and Emmanuel was almost 
morbidly conscientious and înnocently romantic. Soûls that 
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draw ail tlieir force from religion retain the bloom of youth 
that is nibbed off so sooii, and ihe old priest had cliecked ihe 
devclopment of pleasurc-loving instincts in his pupil ; con- 
stant study and an almost monastic discipline had been his 
préparation for the batile of life. Such a bringing up, which 
launched Emmanuel into the world with ail his youthful 
freshness of heart, might make his happiness if bis affections 
were rightly placed at the outset, and had endowed him with 
an angelic purity which invested him wiih something of the 
charm of a young girl. The gentle eyes vciled a brave and 
fcarless soûl; theic was a light in tl)em that thrilled other 
soûls, as the sound givcn out by crystal vibrâtes on the ear. 
His face was éloquent, yet his features were regular ; no onc 
coutd fail to be struck by their flawless delicacy of outline, 
and by the expression of repose which cornes from inward 
peace. His fair complexion seemed still more brilliant by 
force of contrast with his dark eyes and haïr. Everything 
about him was in harmony ; his voicc did not disappoint the 
expeciations raised by so bcautifui a face, and his almost 
féminine grâce of movement and clear, soft gaze were in 
keeping with his voice. He did not seem lo be aware that 
his half-melanchoîy reserve, his self-repressîon, his respectful 
and fender solicitude for his uncle, excited inlerest Jn him ; 
but no one who had seen the two topether— the younger man 
carefiilly adapting himself to the old Abbé's tottcring gait, 
heedfully looking ahcad for the smoothcst path, and avoiding 
any obstacle over which the clder might stumble, could fail to 
recognize in Emmanuel those generous quahties of hcart and 
brain that make man so noble a créature. 

Emmanuel's real greatness showed îtself in his love for his 
uncle, who could do no wrong in his eyes, to whom he 
rendercd an unquestioning ol>edience; some prophétie in- 
stinct, surely, had suggested the gracions name given to him 
at the font. If in private or abroad the old Abbé exerted the 
sccrn and arbilrary authority of a Dominîcan father, Em- 
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manuel would sonaetimes raisc his hcad in such noble protest-^ 
with 3 gesture which seemcd to say if another man had ven- 
tured to oppose hîm, he would hâve shown his spirit — that 
gentle natures were touched by it, as paintere are moved by 
the sight of a great work of art ; for a beautiful thought lias 
the same power to stir our soûls, whelher it is revealed in a 
living human form, or made real for us by the power of art. 

Emmanuel had corne with his uncle to see the plclures in 
the Maison Claes ; and Marguerite, having learned from Mar- 
tha that the Abbé de Sotis was in the picture gallery, found 
sotne slight prétest for speaking to her mother, so that she 
might see the great man of whom she had heard so much. 
She had gone thither unthinkingly, hiding her little stratagem 
under the careless manner by which young giris so effec- 
tually conceal their real thoughts, and by the side of the old 
man drcssed in black, with his deathly pallor and bent and 
stooping frame, she had secn Emmanuel's young and beautiful 
face. The two young créatures had gazed at each other with 
the same childlike wondcr in their eyes ; Emmanuel and Mar- 
guerite must surely hâve met each other before in their dreams. 
Their eyes fell at once, and met again with the same uncon- 
scious avowal. 

Marguerite took her mother's arra and spoke to her in a 
low voice to keep up the pretencc of her errand ; and from 
under shelter of her mother's wing, as it were, she turned, 
with a swanlike movement of her throat, to glance once more 
at Emmanuel, who still stood supporting his uncle, 

The Windows of the gallery had been distributed so that ail 
the light should fall on the picturcs, and the dimness of the 
shadows favored the stolcn glances which are the delight of 
timid soûls. Neither of them had, of course, advanced even 
in thonght as far as the if with which passion bcgins ; but 
both of ihem felt that their hearts were stirred wiih a vague 
trouble which youth kceps to itself, shrinking perhaps from 
disdoung the secret, or wishing to linger over its sweetness. 
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The first impression whîch calls forth the long-donnant émo- 
tion of youth is nearly always followed by a mute wonder 
such as children feel when, for the fîrst time, they hear music. 
Some children laugh at first, and then grow thoughtful ; others 
listen gravely for a irhile, and then begin to laugh ; but theie 
are soûls who are destined to livc for poetry or love, and tliey 
listen long, with a mute request to hear the music again ; thcir 
eyes are lightcd up with pleasure, or with a dawning scnse of 
wonder at the Infinité. If we are always bound with ail the 
force of early association to the spot wherc wc first understood 
the beauty and mystery of sound ; if we remember the musi- 
cian and even the instrument with delight, how can we help 
loving the other soûl that for the first time reveals the music 
of life to us? Does not the heart from which we draw our 
first breath of love become, as it were, our native country? 
Emmanuel and Marguerite were cach for each that musical 
voice which awakens a sleeping sensé ; it was as if a hand had 
withdrawn the veil of cloud and pointcd out to them the 
distant shore bathed in a noonday blaze of light. 

When Mme. Claes made the Abbé pause for a moment be- 
fore the picture of an angel by Guido, Marguerite leaned 
forward a littlc to see what Emmanuel thoughl of it, and 
Emmanuel glanced at Marguerite, comparing the mute thought 
shadowed forth on the painter's canvas with the thought 
revealed in the girl who stood therc in life before him. She 
felt and understood the unconscious and delicious flattery. 
The old Abbé gravely praised the beautiful composition, and 
Mme. Claes replied ; the young people were silent. 

The mysterions dusk of the gallery, the quiet that brooded 
over the house, the présence of their elders, ail the circwm- 
stances of their meeting, served to stamp it on the meraory, 
and to deepen the vague outlines of a shadowy dream. AU 
the confused thoughts that feU like rain in Marguerite's soûl 
seemed to hâve spread theraselves out lilce a wide, clear sea, 
which was lighted up by a ray of light when Emmanuel stam- 
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mered out a few words as he took leave of Mme. Claes. The 
young rich voice exerted a mysterious spell over her heart ; 
ihc révélation was complète ; it only rested with Emmanuel 
whether it should bear fruit for him ; for the maii who first 
awakens love in a girl's heart is ofcen an unconscious instru- 
ment of fate, and leaves his work unfinished. Marguerite 
bowed in confusion ; her good-byc was a glance that seeraed 
to express her regret at losing this pure and charming vision. 
Like the child, she wanted to hear her music once again. 

The leave-taking took place at the foot of the old staircase, 
before the parlor door, and from the parlor window she 
watched the uncle and nephew cross the court, and followed 
them with her eyes until the street door closed on them. 
Mme. Claes had been so deeply cngrossed with ihc weighty 
matters which her director had corne to discuss, that she had 
not thought of watching her daughter's face; and on the 
occasion of this second visit she was again fuU of such terrible 
trouble that she did not see in the red flush on Marguerite's 
face the indications of happiaess and the workings of a girlish 
heart. 

By the time the old Abbé was announced Marguerite had 
taken up her work again, and apparently found it so interest- 
ing that she greeted the uncle and nephew wichout raising 
her eyes from it. M. Claes returned the Abbé de Solis' bow 
mechanically, and left the parlor as if his présence were 
demanded elsewhere. The vénérable Dominican seaced him- 
self beside Mme. Claes with one of those kecn glances by 
which he seemed to read the depths of soûls ; he had scarcely 
seen M. Claes and his wife before he guessed that some catas- 
trophe had taken place. 

" Go into the garden, chlldren," said the mother. " Mar- 
guerite, take Emmanuel to see your father's tulips." 

Marguerite, somewhat embarrassed, took Félicie's hand ïn 
hers and looked towards the visîtor, who reddened and fol- 
lowed her out of the parlor, catching up lîttle Jean to keep 
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himself in countenance. When ail four of thcm were eut in 
the garden, Jean and Félicic scampered ofT, and Marguerite, 
Icft aione with young M. de Solis, wcnt towards the bed of 
tulips which Le Mulquinier always planted out in the same 
way, year after year. 

"Arc you fond of tulips?" Marguerite asked, as Em- 
manuel seemed unwilling to break the silence. 

"lliey are magnificent, mademoiselle; but a love of tulips 
is an acquired taste. The flovrers dazzle me ; I expect that it 
is because I am so uscd to working in my dark littlc room 
beside my uncle ; I like softer colors better." 

He looked at Marquerite as he uttered thèse last words \ but 
in that glancc, full of conftised longings, therc was no sug- 
gestion that the quiet face before him, with ils white velvet 
surface and soft color, was like a flower. 

" Do you work very hard ? " Marguerite asked Emmanuel 
as they wcnt towards a green-painted gardeo seat. " You will 
not be so close to the tulips hcre," she added ; " they will 
not be so tiring to your eyes. You are right, the colors are 
dazzling ; they make one's eycs ache." 

" Yes, I work hard," the young man answcred after a short 
pause, spent in smoothing the gravel on the pach with bis 
foot. " I work at ail sorts of things. My uncle intended to 
make a priest of me " 

" Oh ! " Marguerite exclairoed naively. 

" I objected ; I feit that I had no vocation. But it took a 
great deal of courage to cross my uncle's wishes. He is so 
kind and so very fond of me. Quite lately he paid for a 
substitute to save me from the conscription, and I am only a 
poor orphan ncphcw " 

" Then what do you mcan to do? " asked Marguerite, with 
a sudden gesture, which seemed as if she would fain take the 
words back again, for she added — 

"Pardon me, monsieur; you must think me very in- 
quisitive." 
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"Oh I mademoiselle, nobody but my uncle has ever asked 
nie the question," said Emmanuel, looking at her admiringly 
and gratefuUy. "I am to be a schoolmaster. There is no 
help for it ; I am not rich, you sec. If I can obtain a head- 
mastership in some school in Flandcrs, I shali bave enough to 
live upon. I shall marry some woman who will be content 
wilh very little, and whom I shall love. That is the sort of 
lifc that is in prospect for me. Perhaps that is why I would 
rather hâve a moon-daisy from the fields about Orchics, a flowcr 
that no one looks at, than thèse gtowing lulips, ail purpic and 
golden and emerald and sapphire. The tulips seem to me a 
sort of symbol of a brilliant and luxurious life, 'yasx as the 
moon-daisy is like a quiet, old-fashîoned lifc, a poor school- 
master's Ufe such as mine will be." 

" Until now, I hâve alirays called the moon-daisies mar- 
guerites," said she. 

Emmanuel de Solis flushed up to the eyes ; he racked bis 
brains for an answer, and tormented the gravel with his boots. 
So many things occurred to him, and werc rejected as silly, 
that the pause grew embarrassing, and he was forced to say 

something. "I did notventure to pronounce your name " 

he said at last, and got no further. 

"A schoolmaster I" she went on. 

" Oh ! I shall be a schoolmaster for the sake of a secure posi- 
tion, mademoiselle, but I want to do other things as well, 

something great that wants doing. 1 should like some bit 

of historical research best." 

"0ht" 

That "Oh," which seemed to cover the speaker's privatc 
reflections, added to the young man's embarrassment. He 
began ta laugh foolishly, and said — 

"You are making nie talk about ray own affairs, made- 
moiselle, whcn I should speak to you of youreelf." 

"I think my mother and your uncle must hâve fînished 
their talk," she said, looking at the parlor Windows. 
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" Your niother looked very much altered, I thought." 

" She is in trouble, and says nothing to us about hcr 
troubles, and we can only feel sorry for her, that is ail we 
can do." 

As a mattcr of fact, Mme. Claes had just consulted the 
Abbé de Solis on a difficult case of coDscience, which he alone 
could résolve. Ruin was clearly impendiog; and naw that 
the piclures werc about to be sold, she thought of keeping 
baclc a large part of the purchase money as a sort of reserve 
fund to secure her chiidren against want. Balthazar took so 
tittlc heed of his affairs that it would be easy to do this with- 
out his knowlcdge. After mature délibération, and after 
taking ail the facts of the case înto considération, the old 
Dominican had given his sanction to this prudent course. 
The conduct of the sale devolved on him, and the whole 
inatter was arranged privately for fcar of injuring M. Claes' 
ctedît. 

The old Abbé sent his nephew to Amsterdam duly armed 
with letters of introduction ; and the young man, delighted to 
hâve this oppwrtunity of doing a service to the house of Claes, 
succeeded in selling the collection in the picturc gallery to the 
celebrated bankers, Happe and Duncker, ostensibly for the 
sum of eighty thousand Dutch ducats, but fifteen thousand 
ducats were to be paid secretly over and above this amount to 
Mme. Claes. The pictures were so well known that a single 
letter from Balthazar acccpting the proposais made by Mes- 
sieurs Happe and Duncker com pi eted the bargain, Emmanuel 
de Solis was commîssioned to receive the pricc of the pictures, 
which he remitted by other than the ordinary channels, so 
that Douai might know nothing of the transaction whîch had 
just taken place. 

By the end of September, Balthaiar had paid his debts, 
cleared his liabilities, and was at work once more; but the 
glory of the Maison Claes had dcparted. Yet Balthazar was 
so blinded by his passion that he seemed to feel no regrets ; 
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he was so confident Ihat hc could retrieve ail his losses in a 
little while, that he had reserved the right to repurchasc his 
pictures. And as for Joséphine, in hcr eycs thc paintiogs 
were as nothing compared with the happiness of hcr husband 
and children ; shc RUed the blank spaces in the gallery with 
pictures from the state apartmcnts, and rearranged the furni- 
ture in the rooms where the family sat, so that the empty 
spaces on the walls should not be noticed. 

Balthazar had about two hundred thousand francs with 
which to begin his experiments afresh, his debts were ail paid, 
and ïl. de Solis and his nephcw becamc trustées for Mme, 
Claes' reserve fund, which was swelted somewhat further, for 
gold was at a prcmiutn in those days of European wars, and 
the Abbé de Solis sold the ducats, receiving for them sixty-six 
thousand francs in crowns, which were stored away in the 
Abbé's cellar. 

For eighl months Mme. Claes had the sad satisfaction of 
seeing her husband entirely engrossed in his worlc ; but she 
never recovered from the shock receivcd that August after- 
noon, and fell into a décline, from which there was no recov- 
ery. Science had Balthazar in itsclutches; the disasters that 
befell the armies of France, the first fall of Napoléon, the 
return of the exiled Bourbons, ail the cvents of those eventful 
ycare could not draw his attention from his studies ; he was no 
longer a citizen, as he had ceased tobe a husband and a father. 
He was a chemist. 

Towards the end of thc year 1814 the wasting disease that 
had attacked Mme. Claes had raade such progress that she 
could not leave her bed. She would not drag out this 
slow death in her own room where shc had lived in her happier 
days, it was too full of memorics, and she could not help 
drawing comparîsons between the présent and thc past, which 
overwhelmed hcr with despair, so shc lay downstairs in the 
parlor. Thc doctors had humored thc désire of her hcart, 
pronouncing the room to be more aîry, cheerful, and conven- 
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ient thaï) her own apartment; her bed had been placed 
between the chimney-piece and the window, so that she could 
look out into the garden. The last daj^ of her life wcre spent 
in perfecCing her work on earth, implanting in her daughters' 
hcarts the passîonate dévotion of her own. She could no 
longer show her love for her husband, but she was free to 
lavish her affection on her daughters, and the charm of this 
lîfe of close communion between mother and daughtera was 
ail the sweeter because it had begun so late. 

The little scniples of a too sensitive affection weJghed upon 
her, as upon ail gênerons natures, likc remorse. Her children 
had not always known, she thought, the lovewhîch was thcîr 
due, and she tried to atone for ail thèse imaginary wrongs; 
they felt her exqulsite tenderness in her constant thought and 
care for them. She would faîn hâve sheltered thcm in her 
heart, and nestled them bencath her failing wings, given them 
in one day the love that they should hâve had in those days 
when she had ncgiected thcm. Her soûl was full of remorse, 
which gave a fervent warmth to her words and caresses; her 
eyes dwelt fondly on her children beforc the kind tones of 
her voice thrilled their hcarts ; her hand seemed always to be 
slretched out in bénédiction. 

The hospttality of the Maison Claes had corne to an end 
after the first splendid effort ; Batthazar never gave anothcr 
bail on the anniversary of hts marrJage, and saw no visitors; 
the house was quieter than ever. but this occasioned no sur- 
prise in Douai, for Mme. Claes' illness was a sufficient reason 
in itself for the change. The debts had been paid, and this 
had put a stop to gossip, and during the foreign occupation 
of Flanders and the war of the Hundred Days the chemist 
was completely forgotten. For Iwo years Douai was almost 
in a State of siège, occupied in turn by French troops or 
foreign saldiers; it became a city of refuge for ail nationali- 
tics and for peasants obliged to fly from the open country ; 
pcople lived in fear for their property, and even in terror of 
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their lîves, and in such a tîme of calamity and anxiety no one 
had a thought to spare for others. The Abbé de Solis and 
his nephew, and the two Picrquins, were Mme. Claes' only 
visitors. 

The winter of 1814-1815 was a long and most painful 
agony for her. Hcr husband seldom came to sec her. He 
sat with her after dinncr, it is tnie, for a few hoursj but shc 
had not suScient strength now to kcep up a long conversa- 
tion ; and when he had repeated tno or thrce remarks, which 
he never varied, he sat besîde her without speaking, and the 
dismal silence in the parlor was unbroken. The only breaks 
in this dreary monotony were the evenings when the Abbé de 
Solis and his ncphew came to the Maison Claes. The old 
Abbé played backgammon with Balthazar ; while Marguerite, 
seated at hcr mother's bedside, talkcd with Emmanuel. Mme. 
Claes smiled on their innocent happiness, and would not let 
them sce how sweet and how painful it was to her achingheart 
to feel the fresli breath of the dawn of love in the words that 
they let fall. The tones of the two young voices, so fuU of 
charm for the lovers, almost broke her heart ; she surprised a 
gtance of compréhension exchanged between them, and mem- 
ories of hcr youth and the happy past brought hcr thoughts 
to the présent, and she felt ail ils bitterness to the full as she 
lay thcrc lilcc onc alrcady dead. Emmanuel and Marguerite 
instinctivcly divined her sufferings, and delicacy of fecling led 
them to check the sweet playfulncss of love lest it should add 
to her pain. 

No onc as yet seems to hâve discovered that our sentiments 
havc a life of their own, and take their character from the 
circumstances which gave them birth ; the places in which they 
gathered strength, the thoughts that fîlled our minds at the 
time, influence their development and leave their impress upon 
them. There is a love Ukc that of Mme. Claes, passionate in 
its beginnings, and passionate to the end ; therc is a love, on 
which everything else smiles from the outset, that never loaei 
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the glad freshness of its morning, and reaps ils harvest of 
happiness amid laughter and rejoicing; but there is also a love 
early cnveloped in sadness or surrounded by misfortune, its 
pteasures are paioful and dearly-bought, snatched amid fears, 
embittered by remorse, or clogged wich despair. This tove in 
the dcpths of their hearts, which neithcr Marguerite nor 
Emmanuel recognized as yet, this feeling that bad bcen 
awakened in a moment of stillness and silence beneath the 
dusky roof of the piclure gallcry, in the présence of the austère 
old Abbé, was tinged with something of the sober twilight 
hues of its earliest surroundings ; ît was grave and réticent, 
but full of subtle shades of sweetness, and furtive joys over 
which they lingered in secret as over slolen grapcs snatched 
in some vineyard nook. 

Beside this bcd of pain thcy nevcr darcd to give expression 
to their thoughts, and ail unconsciously their émotion gathered 
strength becausc it was repressed in the dcpths of their hearts, 
and only revealed itself in their care for the invalid. It 
seemed to Emmanuel that this drew them more closely to- 
gether, and that he was alreadyason to Marguerite's mother; 
though instead of the sweet language of lovcrs he received 
only sad, grateful thanks from Marguerite. Their sighs of 
happiness as they exchanged glances werc scarcety distinguish- 
able from the sighs drawn from them by the sight of the 
mother's suffering ; their brief moments of felicity, implied 
confessions, and unspoken promises, moments when their 
hearts went out towards each other, stood ont, like the "Allé- 
gories" paînted by Raphaël, against a dark background. 
Each feit a trust and confidence in the other though no words 
had been said ; they felt that the sun still shone, though 
heavy dark clouds had gathered overhead, and they kncw not 
what wind would scatter them ; the future seemed doubtful, 
perhaps trouble would dog them ail their lives, so they sat 
timidly among the gloomy shadows witbout daring to ask, 
" Shall we finish the day togethcr? " 
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Yet, bcneath the tenderness that Mme. Claes showed for 
hcr children, there lay concealed othcr thoughts to whîch shc 
nobly refused to listen. Her children never caused her appré- 
hensions and Icrror; they were hercomfori, but they wcre not 
her tife ; she lived for them, but she was dying for Balchaiar. 
Painfut though it might bc for her to hâve her husband by hcr 
side, absent in thought for whole hours, to receive an unseeing 
glancc from time to time, yet she was unconscious of her suf- 
feriog so long as he was with her. Balthazar's indifférence to 
his dying wife would hâve seemed unpardonable to any stranger 
who chanced to witness it, but Mme. Claes and her daughters 
were so used to it, and understood him so well, that they for- 
If Mme. Claes had some dangerous seizure in the couise of 
the day, if shc feit worse or seemed to be at the point of dcalh, 
Claes was the one person in the house, or indecd in the whole 
town, who did not know that the wife who had once bcen so 
passionately loved was in danger. Le Mulquinier knew ît, but 
Félicie and Marguerite had been forbidden by their mother 
to speak to Claes of her illness. 

Mme. Claes was happy when shc heard his footsteps in the 
pictnre gallery as he crossed it on his way to dinner ; she was 
about to see him, shc siimmoned al! her strength to meet the 
coming joy. The color rushed to the paie face of the dying 
woman as he entered, she almost loolced as she had been wont 
to do in health ; the man of science came to her bedside and 
took her hand in his, and never saw her as she really was : for 
him atone she was always well. In replyto his, "Howare 
you to-day, dear wife ? " she would answer, " Better, dear ! " 
and he in his preoccupied mood readily believed her when she 
spoke of getting up again, of being quite well to-morrow. He 
was so absiracted that he never saw that there was anything 
seriously wrong with his wife, and thought the disease of whicb 
she was dying was some passing ailment. Every one else knew 
that she was dying, but for hiro shc was full of life. 
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This year saw ihc husband and wife completely severed. 
Ctaes slept in a distant room, lived in his laboratory or study 
from morning to night, and ncver saw Pépita save in thfl 
présence of his daughters and the few friends of the house 
who came lo visit her. He had learned to do without her. 
The two who had once shared every thought drifted farther 
and farther apart ; the moments of close communion, of rap- 
ture, of expansion, which are the life of the heart, came sel- 
dom and more seldom, and the rare moments of bliss ceased 
altogether. If physical suffcring had not come to her aid and 
lilled up the empty days, the anguish of her isolation might 
hâve killed Joséphine, but she was dying. She was sometimes 
in such terrible pain that she was glad that he, whom she 
never ceased lo love, was not there to bc a witness of her suf- 
ferings. And for the part of the evening that Balthazar spent 
with her, she lay watching him, feeling that he was happy afïer 
his fashion, and this happiness which she had procured for 
him she made her own. This meagre satisfaction must suffice 
for her now; she no longer asked if she was beloved; she 
strove to believe it, and wcnt softly, fearing that this thin 
sheet of ice should givc way and her heart and ail her hopes 
should be drowned in the dark depths that yawned beneath. 

Nolhing ever happened to break the monotony of the day ; 
the disease that wastcd Mme. Claes' strength perhaps con- 
tributed to the apparent peace, for her affection could only 
play a passive part, and weakness made it easîer to wait and 
endure patiently. The ycar 1816 opened under thèse gioomy 
conditions. 

l In the last days of Febmary came the sudden shock which 
' brought the angelic woman, who, so the Abbé de Solis said, 
was almost sinless, to the grave. The blow came from 
Pierquin. 

He watched for an opportunity when the two girls were 
sufficiently far away to whisper in her ear, " Madame, M. 
Claes has commissioned me to borrow three hundred thousand 
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francs OR his estâtes ; you must take mcasures to secure yonr 
cbildren's property." 

Mme. CUes clasped her hands and raised her eyes. She 
thanked the notary by a kindly inclination of the head and 
by a sad smile, wliicli touchcd Pierquin. The words were like 
the stab of a knifc ; they kiiled Pépita. The rest of the day 
she spent witb the painful thoughts that swelled her heart ; 
she felt like some traveler who has walked steadily and bravcly 
along the dizzy brink of a précipice, till some pebbLe slips 
from under bis feet, and, lostng his balance, he at last falls 
headlong into the depths. As soon as the notary Icft the 
housc, Mme. Claes asked Marguerite for wiiting materials, 
and summoncd ail her strength to write her final directions 
and requests. Many times she stopped and looked up at Mar- 
guerite ; the time for making her a confidant had corne. 

Marguerite had taken her mother's place as head of the 
Household during this illncss, and had more than realized the 
dying woman's hopes of her. Mme. Claes feared no longer 
for the family she was leaving under the care of this strong 
and loving guardian angel ; she should sCill live on in Mar- 
guerite. Both the vomen doubtiess felt that there were sad 
secrets to be told ; wbenever the mother glanced at Marguerite, 
the girl looked up at once, and the eyes of both were full of 
tcars. Sereral times, as Mme. Claes laid down the pen, 
Marguerite had begun, "Mother?" and had broken off 
because her voice failed her ; and her mother, absorbed in her 
last thoughts, did not hear her entreaty. At last the letler 
was finîshed ; and Marguerite, who had held the taper while 
it was sealed, turned away to avoid seeing the direction. 

" Youcan read it, my child ! " the dying woman said, with 
a heartrending lone in her voice. 

Marguerite watched her mother's fingers as she wrote, 
" For my daughtcr Marguerite," 

" I will rest now," she added, putttng the letter under lier 
pillow, " and then we will talk." 
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She fell back on her pillows as if exhausted by the efibrt 
she had just made, and siept for several hours. When she 
awokc, ail her children were kneeling around her in fervent 
prayer. Il was a Thursday ; Gabriel and Jean had just come 
home from school ; Emmanuel de Solis — who for the past six 
monihs h&d been one of the masters there, teaching history 
and philosophy — had come with them. 

" Dcar children, we must bid each other farewell," she 

cried. " You are ail with me to the last, and he " She 

did not finish the sentence. 

" M. Emmanuel," said Marguerite, who saw the deathly 
pallor of her mother's face, " will you tell our father that 
mamma is much worse ? " 

Young de Solis went up to the laboratory, and through Le 
Muiquinicr's good offices saw Balthazar for a moment ; the 
chemist heard the young man's urgent entrealies, and an- 
swered, " I am coming." 

" My friend," Mme. Claes said when Emmanuel retumed 
from this errand, " will you take my two boys away, and ask 
your Tincle to come to me ? I must take the last sacraments 
I think, and I should like to receive them from his hand." 

When she was lefi once more with the two girk she made a 
sign which Marguerite understood. Félicie was sent away, 
and the mother and daughter were alonc. 

" I had something to say to you, mamma dear," said 
Marguerite, who did not realize how ÎII her mother was, and 
knew nothing of the shock which Pierquin's ill-advised révéla- 
tion had given her. " I hâve been without money for house- 
keeping expenses thèse ten days past, and the servants' wages 
hâve not been paid for six months. I hâve twice made up mj 
mind to ask papa for the money, and both times my courage 
failed. You do not know what bas happened. Ail the wine 
in the cellar and the pictures in the gallery hâve been sold 

" He has not said a word about it to me ! " cried Mme. 
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Claes. " God is taking me to Himself în tirae, but, oh I my 
poor children, what will become of you ? " 

She spent a few moments in fervent prayer ; remorae seenied 
to glov in her cyes. 

"Marguerite," she went on, drawing the seated envelope 
from its hiding-place, " if, whcn I am dead, you should cvcr bc 
brought to misery, that is to say, if you should want bread, 
then open this letter and read it. Marguerite dear, love your 
father, but take care of your sister and brothers. In a few 
days, perhaps in a fev bours, you will be the head of thc 
house ! Be very careful ; and, Marguerite, it may very likely 
happen that you will hâve to oppose your fathcr's wishes; for 
he bas spent large sums alrcady on this effort to learn a secret 
which, if discovered, will make him famous and bring him 
enormous wealth, and he is sure to want money again ; per- 
haps he will ask you for money ; and then, while you must 
remember that you are the sole guardian of thosc whose in- 
terests are committed to your care, you must never forget 
what is due to your father, to a great man who is spending 
himself, his wealth, and his whole life in a task which will 
make his famity illustrious, and you must give him ail a 
daughter's tendemess. He would never wrong his children 
intcntionally ; he has such a noble heart ; he is so good, so 
full of love for you ; you, who are left, will see him a kind 
and affectionalc father once more. Thèse things must be 
said, Marguerite, now that I am on the brink of the grave. 
Promise me, my child, that you will fiU my place, if you 
would make it easier for me to die ; promise that you will 
never add to your father's troubles by a single reproach, that 
you will never judge him harshly 1 In short, you must be a 
gentle and indulgent mediator until your task is fînished, until 
your father once more takes his place as head of the family." 

" I understand, dearest mother," said Marguerite, as she 
kissed the dying woman's red eyelîds. "I will do as you 
wish," 
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"And you must not mairy, darling, uniit Gabriel is old 
cnough to take your place," Mme. Claes went on. " If yoti 
were married, your husband vcry likely would not share your 
feelings; hc might ntake trouble îd the famîly, and harass 
your father." 

Marguerite looked into hcr mothcr's eycs and said, " Hâve 
younoothercounselsto give me with regard tonaymarriage?" 

"Do yon hesitatc, dear child?" asked the dying motber 
in alarm. 

** No," she answercd ; "I promise to obey you." 

"Poor child!" said her mother, as she shed hot tears, 
" I could not bring myself to sacrifice myself for you, and 
now I am asking you to sacrifice yourself for them ail. Hap- 
pincss inakcs us sclfish. Yes, Marguerite, I was weak, bccause 
I was liappy. You must be strong ; you must think for the 
rcst, and so act that your brothers and your stster shall never 
reproacb me. Love your father, and do not thwart him more 
than you can help." 

" Her head fell back on the pillow, her strength had faîled 
her, she could not say another word. The struggle between 
the wife and the mother had exhausted her. A fev moments 
later the Abbé de Solis and his assistants cntered the parlor, 
and the servants crowded in. The Abbé's présence recalled 
Mme. Claes to herself, and as the rite began she looked about 
her, seeking Balthazar among the faces about her bed. 

"Where is the master?" she asked in a piteous tone, 
which sent a thriU of horror through those assembled ; her 
whole life and death seemed to be summed up in that cry. 
Martha hurricd froro the room, and, old as she was, ran up to 
the laboratory, and knocked loudiy at the door. 

" Monsieur," she cried, in angry indignation, " madame is 
dying! They are going to adminîster the sacraments, and 
are waiting for you." 

" I am coming down directly," said Balthazar. 

Le Mulquinier appcared a moment later, and said that his 
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master was about to follow. Mme. Claes never took her eyes 
from the door ail through the ceremony, but it was over before 
Baithazar came. The Abbé de SoHs aod the children werc 
standing beside the bed, a flush came over the dying woman's 
face at the sight of her busband, the tears rolled down her 
checks. 

'^Were you an the point of decompoiing nitrogent" she 
asked witU angelîc sweetaess, tliat sent a thrill through those 
abouc her. 

" I hâve donc it ! " he cried triumphantly. "Nitrogen is 
partly composed of oxygen, partly of some impondérable sub- 
stance which to ail appearance is the csscntial principle 
of " 

He suddenly stopped, intemipted by a murmur of horror, 
which broughl him to his sensés. 

" What was it that they told me?"hebegan. "Are you 
rcally worsc? What has happcned?" 

"This," said the Abbé de Solis indignantly in Balthazar's 
car, "this — your wife is dying, and you hâve Villed her!" 
and without waiting for an answer, the Abbé took Emroanuel's 
arm and left the room, the children went with him across the 
courtyard. Baithazar stood for a while as if thundemruck ; 
he gazed at his wife with tears in his eyes. 

"You are dying, and I hâve kiUed you?" he cried, 
"What does he mean?" 

" Dear," she answered, "your love was my life, and whcn 
ail unconsciously you ceased to love me, my life ceased too." 

The children had corne back again ; Claes sent thcm away, 
and sat down by his wife's pillow. " Kave I ever ceased to 
love you for one single moment?" he asked, taking her 
hand, and pressing ic to his lips. 

" I hâve no reproaches to make, dearest. You hâve made 
me vcry happy, too happy indeed ; for the contrast between 
the early days of our marriage, which were so full of joy, and 
thèse last years, whcn you hâve no longer been yourself, and 
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the days hâve bcen so empty, has been more than I could 
bcar. Our ioner life, like our physical life, has ils vital 
springs. For the past six years you hâve been dead to love, 
to your family, to ail that makes the happiness of life. I am 
not thinking of the joy and biiss which are the appanage of 
youth, and must ceasc with youth, but which leaves behind 
them the fruits on which the soûl lives aftcrwards, an 
unbounded confidence and aweet established uses ; you havc 
deprived me of ail thèse solaces of the after-time. Ah I 
well, it is time for me to go ; this is not a life together in any 
sensé ; you hâve hidden your thoughts and your actions from 
me, How can you hâve corne to feel afraid of me? Havc I 
ever reproached you by gesture, or word, or deed ! Well, 
and you hâve sold your rcraaining piclures, you hâve even 
sold the wine in the cellar, and you hâve begun to boirow 
money agaîn on your property, without a word of ail this to 
me ! Oh, I am about to take leave of life, and I am sick of 
life 7 If you make mistakes, if in striving after the impossible 
you losc sight of everything else, hâve I not shown that there 
was enough love in my heart to lïnd it sweet to share your 
errors, to be always by your sîde, even, îf need be, in the 
paths of crime? You havc loved roc only too well, therein 
lies my glory and my misery. This illness began long ago, 
Balchazar; it dates from the day when you first made it clear 
to me, hère in this room where I am about to die, that the 
claims of science were stronger than family ties. And now 
your wife is dying, and you hâve run through your fortune. 
Your fortune and your wife were your own to dispose of ; but 
whcn I shall be no more, ail my property will pass to your 
children, and you will not be able to touch it. What will be- 
corne of you ? I must tell you the truth, and dying eyes see 
far. Now that I am going, what will coun ter-balance this 
accursed passion, which is as strong in you as life itself ? If I 
hâve been sacrificed to it, your children will count for very 
llttle ; for, in justice to you, I must allow that I came first 
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vith yoii. Two millions and six years of toil hâve been 
throwD into that bottomless pit, and you hâve discovered 
nothing " 

Claes' white head sank ; he hid his face witli his hand. 

" You will discover nothing but shame for yourscif and 
misery for your children," continucd the dying woman. 
"AIrcady thcy call you ' Ctaes the alchemist ;' a little later, 
and it will be ' Claes the madman ! ' As for me, I beliere in 
you ; I know how great and learned you are ; I know that 
you hâve genîus, but ordinary mînds draw no distinction 
between genius and madness. Glory is the sun of the dead ; 
yours will be the fate of ail greatness hère on earth; you will 
know no happiness as long as you live. I am going now ; I 
havc had no joy of your famé, whîch would hâve consoled 
me for my lost happiness ; and so, to sweeten the bitterness 
ofdeath, let me feel certain that my chîldren's bread issecure, 
my dear Balthazar. Nothing can give me peace of mind, 
not even your " 

" I swear," said Claes, " to " 

" No, dear, do not swear, lest you should fait to keep your 
Word," shc said, intemipting him. "It was your duty to 
protect us, and for nearly seven years you hâve faited to do 
so. Science is your life. Great raen should hâve neither 
wife nor children ; they should tread the paths of misery 
alone; their virtues are not those of commonpiace people*; 
such men as you belong to the whole world, not to one woman 
and a single family. You are like those great trees whîch 
exhatist the soil round about them, and I am the poor field- 
plant beside it that can never rear its head so high ; I must 
die beforc half your lîfe is spent. I hâve waîted till my last 
hour to tell you thèse horrible truths, which hâve been re- 
vealed to me in anguish and despair. Hâve pity on our chil- 
dren ! Again and again, until my last sigh, I entreat you to 
hâve pity on our children, that so my words may fînd an écho 
in your heart, This wife of yours is dying, you sec. Slowljr 
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and gradually she has starvcd for lack of affection and happi- 
ncss. Alas ! but for thc cruel kindness whîch you hâve invol- 
untarily shown me, could I hâve lived so long ? But the poor 
children 1 They hâve nevcr failed me ; they havc grown 
with the growch of my sorrows, and the mother has outlived 
thc wife. Hâve pity, hâve pity on our children ! " 

"Le Mulquinicr! " Balthazar thundercd. 

Thc old servant hurried into the room. 

" Go upand break cverything to pièces, ail thc machincry, 
and cverything else. Be careful how you do it, but do it 
thoroughly ! I wiil hâve nolhing more to do with science 1 " 
hc said, turning to his wife. 

"It is too late," she said, with a glance atLe Mu'.quinîer. 
" Marguerite ! " she moaned, feeling that dcath was ncar. 
Marguerite stood in the doorway, and gave a sharp cry as she 
met hcr mother's eyes and saw Ihe ghastly palier of her face. 

"Marguerite!" the dying woman cried again. Tliis last 
Word she ever spoke, utCered with a wild véhémence, seeraed 
like a solemn summons to her daughter to take her place. 

The rcst of the family hurried in alarm lo thc bedside, in 
time to see her die, Mme. Claes' life had ebbed away in the 
final effort she had madc. Balthazar and Marguerite sat mo- 
tionless, she at thc head and he at the foot of the bed. Tlic 
two who had best known her goodness and inexhauslible kind- 
ness could not believe that she was really dead. The glance 
exchanged between faiher and daughter was freighted with 
many thoughts ; she judged her fathcr, and her father trcm- 
bled already lest his daughter should be the instrument of 
vengeance. Memories crowded upon him, memories of the 
love that had filled his life, and of her whose last words 
seemcd to carry an almost sacred authority which had so 
stamped them on his soûl that it seemed as if hc must forever 
licar them ringlng in his ears ; but Balthazar mistnisted him- 
self, he doubted whether he could resist the spirit which 
1 him, he felt that the impulses of remorse had grown 
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wealcer already at the first menaces of a return of hîs passioD, 
and he was afraid of himself. 

Whcn Mme. Claes was gone, every one felt that she had 
been the life and soûl of the Maison Claes, and that now that 
souI was no mote. And the house itself, where her loss was 
felt to the MX, the parlor where the noble Joséphine still 
seemed to live was kept shut ; nobody had the heart to enter ît. 

Society does not feel called upon to practice the virtues 
which it preaches to indivîduals; it offends hourly (though 
only in words) against its own canons ; a jest prépares the way 
for base actions, a jest brings down anyihing beautiful or lofty 
to the ordinary level. If a son sheds loo many tears for his 
father's loss, he is ridiculous ; if too few, he is held up to 
exécration ; and then society, having said îts say, diverts itself 
by weighîng the dead, scarcely yet cold, in its balance. 

On the evening of the day when Mme. Claes died her 
friends discussed her over thcir whist, dropped flowers on her 
tomb in a piause while the cards were dealing, and paid their 
tribute to her noble character while sorting hearts and spades. 

Then, after the usual lugubrious commonpiaces, vrhich are 
a kind of preliminary vocal exercise in social lamentation, 
and which are uttered with the same intonations and exactiy 
the same amount of feeling ail over France at every hour of 
the day, the whole chorus proceeded to calculate the amount 
of Mme. Claes" property. 

Pierquin opened the discussion by pointing out that the 
lamented lady's husband had made her life sowretched that 
death was a happy release for her, and that it was a still greater 
blessing for her children. She would never hâve had suffi- 
cient firmness to oppose the wishes of the husband whom she 
adored, but now her fortune had passed ont of Claes' hands. 
One and ail began forthwith to reckon the probable amount 
of poor Mme. Claes' fortune, to calculate her savings (had 
she, or had she not, managed to put anything by?), and made 
out inventories of her jewels, and ransacked her drawers and 
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her wardrobe, while her bereaved lâmily were yet kneeling in 
praycr and tears by her bed of death. 

With the expericnced eye of a sworn valuer, Pierquin took 
in the situation at a glance. He was of the opinion that 
ail Mme. Clacs' property might be " got together again " 
(to use his own expression), and should amount to something 
like fifteen hundred thousand francs. A large part of this 
was represented by the forests of Waignies ; that property had 
risen enormously in value in the last twelve years, and he made 
a rapid computation of the probable value of the trees of ail 
âges from the oldest to the youngest. If thaï was not sufK- 
cient, Balthazar had probably enough to "cover" the chil- 
dren's claims. Mlle. Claes was, thcrefore, still, in his peculiar 
phraseology, a girl "worth four hundred thousand francs." 

" But if she does not marry pretty soon," he added, " M. 
Ctaes wlll min his children ; he is just the tnan to do it. If 
she werc married she would be emancipated from her father's 
control, and could compel hira to sell the forest of Waignies, 
to divide it among them, and to invest the shares of the 
minors in such away that their father could not touch them." 

Every one began to suggest the names of various young men 
of the province who might aspire to the hand of Mlle. Claes, 
but no one dattered the noiary so far as to include him in the 
list. Pierquin raised so many objections to ail the proposed 
suitors, and considered none of them worthy of Marguerite, 
that the company exchanged signifïcant smiles, and amused 
themselves by leasing Ihe notary, prolonging the process in 
provincial fashion. To Pierquin it seemed that Mme. Claes' 
death was likely to assist his cause, and he aiready began to 
eut up the dead for his own benefit. 

"That good lady yonder," said he to hîmself, as he went 
home that night, "was as proud as a peacock ; she would 
never hâve allowed me to marry a daughter of hers. Eh ! eh ! 
but if I play niy cards well now, why should I not marry the 
girl? Old Claes bas carbon on the brain, and does not 
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care what becomes of his childrenj if I ask him for his 
'daughier, as soon as I hâve convinced Marguerite that slie 
must marry for her brothers' and sîster's sakc, he will be glad 
enough to bc rid of a giri who may give bim a good deal of 
trouble," 

He fell asieep in the midst of his méditations on the ad- 
vantages of this match, so attractive to him on so many 
grounds, a marriage which bade fair to secure his complète 
happiness. It would hâve been hard to find a moredelicately 
lovcly or a better bred gîrl in the province. Marguerite was 
as modest and graceful as the fair flower which Emmanuel 
had not dared to mention before, lest he should reveal the 
secret wishes of his heart. She had religions principles and 
instinctive pride; his honor would be safc in her keeping. 
This marriage would not only gratify the vanity which enters 
more or less into every man's choicc of a wife, but the 
notary's pride would be satisfîed ; an alliance with a twice- 
ennobled family, which bore one of the most distinguished 
names in Flanders, would reflect lustre upon him. 

The very next morning Pierquin went to his strong box, 
and thencc drew several notes of a thousand francs each, 
which he pressed on Ballhazar, in order to spare his cousin 
any petty pecuniary annoyances in his grief. Balthazar would 
no doubc feel touched by the délicate attention, and speak of 
it to his daughter with an accompanying panegyric on the 
good qualitics of the notary and his kindness of heart. 
But Balthazar did nothing of the kind. Neither M. Claes 
nor his daughter saw anything extraordinary in this action ; 
they werc so taken up with their grief that they scarcely 
gave a thought to Pierquin. Indeed, Balthazar's despair 
was so greal that those who had been disposcd to blâme 
his previous conduct now relented and forgave him, not 
on the score of his dévotion to science, but because of the 
tardy remorse which would ncver repair the evîl. The world 
is quite satisfîed with grimaces; it takcs current coin without 
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inquiring too curiously whcther or no the métal is base ; the 
sight of pain has a certain dramatic intercst, ît is a sort of 
enjoyment in considération of which the world îs prcpared lo 
pardon cverything, even to a criminal. The world craves 
sensation so eagerly that it absolves with equal readiness those 
who move it to laughter or to tcars, without demanding a 
strict account of the means employed in either case. 

Marguerite had just completed lier ninetcenth year when her 
father inlnisted tlie management of the household into her 
hands ; ber brothers and sister remembered tliat their mother 
in the last moments of her life had bidden [hem obey their 
older sister, and her aulhority ivas dutifuUy rccognized. Her 
délicate, pale face looked palcr stiH by conirast with her 
mourning, as its sweet and patient expression was enhanccd 
by sadness. From the very (irst it was abundantly évident 
that shc possessed the womanly courage, the fortiiude, and 
constant serenity which ministering angels surely bring to their 
task of healing, as they lay their grcen palm branches on 
aching hearts. But atthough she had early underslood the 
duties laid upon her, and had accustomed herself to hide her 
sorrow, it was none the less deep; and the serenity of her 
face was little in keeping with the véhémence of her grief. 
It was to be a part of her early expérience to know ihc 
pain of repressing the sorrow and love with which the heart 
overflows ; henceforward the generous instincts of youth were 
to be curbed continually at the bidding of tyrannous necessity. 
After her mother's death she found herself involved at once 
in intrîcate problems where serions intercsts were at stake, and 
this at an âge when a giri usually thinks of nothing but pleas- 
ure. The hard discipline of pain has never becn lacking for 
angelic natures, 

A love which has vanity and greed for its twin supporters 
is the most stubborn of passions. Fierqùin meant to lose no 
time in surround in g. the heiress. The family had scarcely put 
on mourning when he found an opportunity of speaking to 
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Marguerite; and began his opérations with such skiU, that 
she might well hâve been deceived by his tactics. But love 
had brought a faculty of clairvoyance, and Marguerite was 
not to be deceived, although Pierquin's good-nature, the good- 
nature of a notary who shows his affection by saving his 
client's money, gave some appearance of tnith to his specious 
sentimentalities. The notary feit strong in his hazy relation- 
ship, in his acquaintance with family secrets and business affairs, 
in the esteem and friendship of Marguerite's father. The 
very abstractedness of that father, who was not likely to form 
any projects for hb daughter's settlement in life, favorcd 
Pierquin's cause. He thought it quite impossible that Mar- 
guerite coald hâve any prédilection, and submitted his suit to 
her, though he was not clever enough to disguise beneath the 
flimsy veil of feigned passion the interested motives that had 
led him to scheme for this alliance, which are always hatefui 
to young soûls. In fact, they had changed places ; the 
notary's révélation of selftshness was artiess, and Marguerite 
was on her guard ; for he thought that he had ta do wtth a 
defenceless girl, and had no r^ard for the privilèges of 
weakness. 

" My dear cousin," he began, as he valked up and down 
the paths in the little garden, " you Icnow my heart, and yon 
know also how I shrink from ïntruding on your grief at such 
a moment. I ought not to be a notary, I am far too sensi- 
tive j I hâve such a feeling heart ; but I am always forced to 
dwell on prosaic questions of interest when I would faïn yield 
to the sofler émotions which maice life happy. It îs very 
painful to me to be compelled to speak to you of matters 
which must jar upon your présent feclings ; but it cannot be 
helped. You hâve constantty been in my thoughts for the 
past few days. I hâve just discovered, by a curious chance, 
that your brothers' and your sister's fortunes, and even your 
own, are imperiled. It rests with yoa to save jraur fàmily 
from ulter ruin." 
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" Whatought we to do ? " she asked, somewhat alarmed at 
thèse remarks. 

" You should marry," aaswered Pierquin. 

" I shall do Dothing of the kind," she exclaïmed. 

"You will marry," returned the notary, "after mature 
reSection on the critical condition of your affairs." 

" How can my maniage save us from ? " 

" That was what I was waiting to hear, cousin," he broke 
in. " Marriage émancipâtes a girl." 

" Why should I be emancipated ? ' ' aslced Marguerite. 

"To put you in possession of your rîghts, my dear little 
cousin," replied the notary, with an air of triumph. "In 
that event you would take your share of your mother's fortune ; 
and before you can take your share her property must be liqui- 
datcd, and that would mean a forced sale of the forest of Waig- 
nies. That once settled, ail the capital w(»ild be realized, 
and your father wouM be bound, as guardian, to invest your 
sîster's share and your brotheis' in such a way that chemistry 
could not touch it." 

"And suppose that noue of thèse things bappen — what 
then?" asked she. 

" Why, in that case," said the notary, " your father would 
administer the estate. If he takes it into his head again to 
make gold, there is nothing to prevent him from selling the 
forest of Waignies, and leaving you ait as bare as shorn lambs. 
The forest of Waignies is worth about fourteen hundred thou- 
sand francs at this moment, but your father may eut down 
every stick of timber any day, and the thirteen hundred acres 
of land will not fetch three hundred thousand francs. This 
is almost sure to happen ; and would it not be wîser to prevent 
it by raising the question at once, by emancipating yourself 
and demanding your share of the inhcritance? You would 
save in otherways; your father would not fell the timber as 
he otherwise would do from time to time, to your préjudice. 
Just now chemistry is donnant, and of course he would invest 
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the money realized by the sale in consols. The fuods are at 
fifty-nine, so the dear cbildren would hâve very ncarly five 
thousand livres of interest on fifity thousand francs. Besides, 
as ît is illégal to spcnd a minor's capital, your brothers and 
sister would find their fortune doubled by the tJme they came 
of âge. Now, on the other hand, my word I There you hâve 
the whole position ! Not only so, but your father has dipped 
pretty heavily into your mother's property ; and when the 
inventory is inade out, we shall see what the déficit amounts 
to. If there is a balance owitig, you can ta]ce a mortgage on 
his lands, and savt something in that way." 

" For shame ! " said Marguerite ; " that would be an insuit 
to my ûither. It is not so long since my mother's last words 
were uttered, that I should hâve forgottcn them already. My 
bther is incapable of robbing his children," she added, with 
bittertearsinhereyes. "Youdooot knowhim, M. Pierquîn." 

" But suppose, my dear cousin, that your bther betakes 
himself to chemistry again " 

" We should be ruined, ahould we not?" 

" Oh 1 utterly niincd I Belicve me, Marguerite," he said, 
talcing her hand and pressing it to his heart ; " belicve me, I 
should fail in my duty if I did not urge this course upon you. 
Your interests alooe ' ' 

"Monsieur," retumed Marguerite cooUy, as shewithdreir 
her hand, "the real interests of my family demand that I 
should not marry. That was my mother's décision." 

"Cousin!" he cried, with the conviction of a man of 
business who sees a fortune squandered, " you are rushtng on 
to your own destruction ; you might as well fling your mother's 
money into the water. Wcll, for you I will show the dévo- 
tion of the warm friendship I feel for you. You do not know 
how much I love you ; I hâve adored you ever since I saw yoo 
on the day of the last bail that your father gave. You were 
charming ! You may trust the voice of the heart when it 
speaks of your interests, dear Marguerite." 
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There was a moment's silence ; then he went on, " Yes, we 
will sunamon a family council, and emancipate ycm without 
Consulting you about it." 

"But what does 'émancipation' mean?" 

"It means that you will come into possession of your 
lights." 

" Then, if I can be emancipated in thîs way, why would 
you hâve me mairy? And to whoro? " 

Pierquin did his best to look tenderty at his cousin, but the 
expression of his face was so at variance with the hard eyes 
that usually only grew cloquent over moncy, that Marguerite 
fancied she saw an interested motive in this affectionate im- 
promptu. 

" You should marry a man wh(Hn you cared for, în your 
own circlc," he got out. " You must hâve a husband, if it 
were only to manage your business aâairs. You will be left 
fece to face with your father ; and can you hold your own 
against him, ail by yourself?" 

" Yes, monsieur ; I shall find means to défend my brothers 
and sister when the time cornes." 

"Plague take the girl!" thought Pierquin to himself. 
Aloud he said, "No; you will never be able to stand out 
against him." 

" Let us say no more about it," shc replied. 

"Good-bye, cousin. I shall do my best to serve you in 
spite of yourself; I shall show you how much I love you by 
preventîng a misfortune which every onc in the town fore- 
sees." 

" Thank you for the interest you take in me, but I beg of 
you neither to say nor do anything that can give my father 
the slightcst annoyance." 

Marguerite thoughtfully watched Pierquin's retreating 
figure, and could not help comparing his metallic voice, his 
manners, supplc as stcel springs, his glances, which exprcssed 
servility rather than gentleness, with the mute révélation of 
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Emnanuers feclings towards her, which impressed her as 
music or poetry might. 

In every word we speak, in every action of our lives, there 
is a strange magnetic power which makes itself felt, and which 
nevet deceivcs. The glaoccs, thc tones of the voîce, the 
lover's impassioncd gestures, can be imitated ; a clevcr actor 
may perbaps deceive an inexpericnced girl, but to be success- 
ful he should hâve the ficld to himself. If there is another 
soûl which vibrâtes in unison with every feeling that stirs her 
owD, will sbe not soon find out the différence between love 
and its semblance? Emmanuel at this moment, like Mar- 
guerite heiself, was under the influence of the clouds which 
bad gathercd about them ever stnce that first meeting in the 
picture gallery; the blue heaven of love was hidden from 
their eyes. He had siugled her out for a worship which, 
from its very hopelessness, was tendcr, mysterious, and rév- 
èrent in its manifestations. Socially he was too far beneath 
Mlle. Claes to hope to be accepted as her husband ; he was 
poor, and had nothing but a noble naœe to offer her. Then 
he had waited and waited for some slight encouragement, 
which Marguerite vould not give him beneath the eyes of a 
dying mother. 

Equally pure, they had not as yet spoken a word of love. 
Their joys had been the secret joys which unhappy soûls must 
perforce linger over alone. The same hope had, indeed, 
thrilled them both, but they had trembled and remained 
apart ; they seemed to fear themselves, conscious that each 
belonged too surely to the other. Emmanuel, therefore, 
feared to touch wïth his lips the hand of the sovereign lady 
whom he had enshrined in his heart. The slîghtest careless 
contact would hâve brought such an intoxication of delight 
that his sensés would hâve been beyond his control ; he would 
no longer hâve been master of himself. But if they had 
never exchanged the slight yet sïgoificant, the innocent and 
solemn tokens of love which even the most tîmîd lovers per- 
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mit themsclves, each dwelt no less in thc other's heart, and 
both knew that they were ready to make the grcatest sacrifices, 
the only pleasures that they could know. Ever since Mme. 
Claes' death the love in the depth of theïr hearts had been 
shrouded in mouming, Thc gtoom in which they lived had 
deepened into night, and every ray of hope was quenched in 
lears. Marguerite's reserve had changed to something like 
coldness, for she felt bound to keep the vow which her mothcr 
had dcmanded of her ; and now that she had more liberty 
than formerly, she bécame more distant. Emmanuel had 
shared in her mouming, feeling with hia beloved that the 
least Word or wish of love at such a tiroe would be treason 
against thc sovereign laws of thc hcart. So this passtonate 
love was hidden away more closely than ever. The two soûls 
wcre in unison, but sorrow had corne betwcen them and sep- 
arated them as effcctuallyas the tîmidity of youth and respect 
for thc sufferings of her who was now dead ; yet ihere was 
still Icft to them the magnificent language of the eyes, the 
mute éloquence of self-sacrifice, the knowledge that one 
thought always possesscd them both — sublime harmonies of 
youth, thc first steps of love in its infancy. 

Emmanuel came every morning for news of Claes and of 
Mai^erite, but he never came into the dïning-room, wbere 
the family now sat, unlcss he brought a letter from Gabriel, or 
Balthazar invitcd him to enter. Numberless sympathetic 
thoughts were revealed in his first glance at the girl bcfore 
him ; thc reserve that compelled him to assume a conven- 
tional demcanor harassed him ; but He respected it, and 
shared the sorrow which causcd it, and ail the dew of his 
tears was shed on the heart of his beloved in a glance un- 
spoilcd by any after-thooght. He lived so evidentiy in thc 
présent moment, he set such high value on a happiness which 
he thought ko fleeting, that Marguerite's heart sometimes smote 
her, and she told herself that she was ungenerous not to hold 
out her hand and say, " Let us be friends." 
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Herquin still continued his importuDÎties with the obstinacjr 
«hich is the patience of du!ness, possessed by one îdea. He 
judged Marguerite by the ordinary niles of the multitude 
when judging of women. He imagined that when the words 
"marriage," "liberty," and "fortune" had been let fall in 
her heaiiog they would take root in her mind, and spring up 
and blossom into wishcs which he could tum to hîs own ad- 
vantage, and he chose to think that her coldness was nothing 
but dissimulation. Eut in spite of ail his polite attentions, 
he was an awkward actor; he sometimes forgot his part, and 
assumed the despotic tone of a man who is accustomed to 
inake the final décision in ail serions questions relating to 
fâmily life. For her benefit he repcated consoling platitudes, 
the professional commonplaccs vhich creep like snails overa 
sorrow, and leave behînd them a track of barren words that 
profane the sanctity of grief. His tendemess was simply 
cajolery ; he droppcd his feigned melancholy at the door when 
he put on his overshoes and took up his umbrella. He took 
advantage of the privilèges which his long intimacy with the 
Maison Claes had given him, using them as a means of ingra- 
tiatîng himself with the restof the family to bring Marguerite 
to make a marriage which was aircady talked of in the town. 
So in strong contrast to a tnie-hearted, devoted, and re- 
spectful love was opposed its selfish and calculating semblance. 
The characten of both men were in harmony wiih their roan- 
ner. The one feigned a passion which he did not feel, and 
seised on every least advantage that gave him a hold on Mar- 
guerite ; the other concealed his love, and trembled lest his 
dévotion should be too apparent. 

Some time afler her mother's death, and, as it happened in 
one day, Marguerite had an opportunity of comparing the two 
men whom she vas in a position to judge, for she was com- 
pelled to live in a social solitude which made her inaccessible 
to aay who might hâve thought of asking her in marriage. 

One day, afler breakfâst, on one of the suaniest momîngs 
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of carly April, Emmanuel chanced to call just as M. Claes was 
going out. Balthazar found his own house almost uncndur- 
able, and spent a large part of the day in walking about the 
ramparts. Emmanuel tumed, as though he meaut to follov 
Balthazar, hesitated, seemed to gathcr up his courage, glanccd 
at Marguerite, and stayed. Marguerite fclt sure that he 
wished to spealc with her, and asked him to go into the garden ; 
she sent Félicie to sit with Martha, who was sewiug in the 
ante-chamber on an upper floor, and then seated herself on a 
garden seat in full view of her sistcr and the old duenna. 

" M. Claes is as much absorbed by his grief as he used to 
be by science," said the young man as he watched Balthazar 
pacing slowlyacross the court. "Everyone in Douai is sorry 
for him ; he goes about like a man who has not got his wits 
about him ; he suddcnly stops short without a reason and gazes 
about him andsees nothing " 

"Every one expresses sorrow in a différent way," said 
Marguerite, keeping back the tears. " What did you wish to 
say to me?" she added, with cold dignity, after a pause. 

" Mademoiselle," Emmanuel replied in an unsteady voice, 
" I scarcely know if I hâve a right to speak to you as I am 
about to do. Please think only of my désire to serve you, 
and bclieve that a schoolmaster may be so much interested in 
his pupils as to feel anxious about their future. Your brother 
Gabriel is over fifCcen now ; he is in the second class ; it is 
surely time to think about his probable career, and to arrange 
his course of study accordingty. The décision rests of conrse 
with your father, but if he gives it no thought, it may be a 
seiious matter for Gabriel. And yet it would be a mortifica- 
tion to your father, would it not, if you poînted out to him 
that he was ncglecting his son ? So, as things are, could you 
not yourself consult Gabriel as to his inclinations, and help 
him to choose a course of study, so that if your father at a 
later day should wish him to enter the civil service or to make 
a soldier of him, Gabriel will be prcparcd for his post by a 
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spécial training? I am sure that neither you nor M. Claes 
would wiah to bring up Gabriel in idleness " 

" Oh, no ! " said Marguerite. " Thank you, M. Emmanuel, 
you are quite right. When our motber had us Cauglit how to 
make lace, and took sucb pains witti oui drawing, scwing, 
inusic,aiid einbroidery, she often said that we could nut tell what 
might happen, and that we must be prepared for everything. 
Gabriel ought to bave resources within hiniself, so he must 
bave a thorough éducation. But what is tbe best career for a 
man tochoose?" 

Emmanuel trembted with happiness. " Mademoiselle," he 
said, "Gabriel is at the head of his class in mathematics; if 
he were to enter the ÈcoU Polytechnique, I feel sure that he 
would acquire practical knowledge tbere which would be use- 
ful to him afterwards ail through his life. He would be free 
to choose a career after his owo inclinations after he had left 
the École, and you would hâve gaîncd time without binding 
him down to any programme. Men who dîstinguish them- 
selves there are always sought after. Diplomatists, scholan, 
administrators, engiueers, gênerais, sailora, magistrales, manu- 
facturers, and bankers are ail educatcd at the ÈcoU. So it 
is Qothing at ail extraordinary that a young man belonging to 
a great or wealthy family should study to qualify for admis- 
sion. If Gabriel should make up his mind to this, I would 
ask you will you grant me my requcst ? Say, Yes." 

"Whatisit?" 

" Let me be his tulor ? " he said nervously. 

Marguerite looked at M. de Solis, then she took his hand 
and said, "Yes." 

She was sileot for a moment, then she added in an unsteady 
voice — 

" How much I value the delicacy which has led you to oCTer 
something that I can accept from you. In ail that you bave 
just said I can see how much you hâve thonght for us. Thank 
yoo.'* 
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Simply as thèse words were said, Eromanuel turned his head 
away lest Marguerite should see the tears of happiness in hb 
eycs; hc was overcorae by the dclight of being useful to her. 

"I will bring thena both to see you," he went on when he 
had recovered his self-possession. " To-morrow is a holiday." 
He rose and took leave of Marguerite, who shortly followed 
him to the house ; as he crosscd the court he still saw her 
standing by the dîning-room door, and received a last friendly 
sign of faretrell. 

After dinner the notary came to call on M. Claes. Mar- 
guerite and hei father were out in the garden, and Fierquin 
took up his position between them on the very bench where 
Emmanuel had sat ihat moming. 

" My dcar cousin," he said, addressing Balthanar, " I hâve 
come to talk about business to-night. Forty-two days hâve 
now elapsed since your tamented wifc's démise " 

" I hâve not noticed hoir the time went," said Claes, brush- 
ing away a tear that rose at the technical term démise. 

" Oh ! monsieur," cried Marguerite, with a glance at the 
lawyer, " how can you ? " 

" But, my dear Marguerite, we lawyers are obliged to con- 
sider the limits of the tîme prescribed by law. This matter 
more particularly concems you and your co-heiis. Ali M. 
Claes' children are under âge, so withîn forty-iîve days of his 
wife's démise he is bound to hâve an inventory made out, so 
as to ascertain the value of the estate they held in common, 
How are we to find out if it îs solvcnt or no, and whether 
there is enough tosatisfy the mînors' claims?" 

Marguerite rose. 

"Do not go away, cousin," said Pierquîn; "this matter 
concems you as well as your father. You know how deeply 
I feel your grief, but you must give your attention at once to 
thèse requirements of the law, otherwise you may both get 
into serious trouble, t am simply doing my duty as légal 
adviser to the family." 
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" He is quite rjght," said Claes. 

" The time expires in twodays," Pierquin contiDued, "and 
I must set to work to-morrow to make out thc invcntory, if it 
is only to postpone the payment of legacy duty which the 
treasury will detnand very shortly. The treasury is not dis- 
turbed by corapunction, and has no heart ; it sels its claws in 
us at ail seasons. So my clerk and I will come hère every 
day from ten to four with M. Raparlier the valuer. As soon 
as we hâve finished herc in the lown, we will go into the 
country. We can talk about thc forest of Waignies by and 
by. So that is settled, and now let us turn our attention to 
another point. We must call a iamily council, and appoint a 
guardian. M. Conyncks of Bruges îs your nearest living rela- 
tive, but he uniuckily has become a Belgian citizen. You 
ought to Write to him, cousin, and find out whether the old 
gentleman has any notion of setcling in France; hehas a fine 
property on this side of the frontier ; and you might perhaps 
induce him and his daughter to more into French Flanders. 
If he déclines to make a change, I will see about arranging 
for a council of somc of thc nearer remaining relations." 

" What is the use of an invenlory?" asked Marguerite. 

"To find out how the property stands, and ascertain the 
assets and debts. When it is ail clcarly schedulcd, the family 
council takes such sieps as it deems necessary on bchalf of 
the minors " 

"Pierquin," said Claes, as he rose frpm the garden seat, 
" do anything that you think necessary to protect my chîl- 
drcn's interests, but spare us the distress of selling anytbing 
that belonged to my dcar wife " 

He did not finish the sentence, but he spoke with so much 
dignity, there waa such deep fceling in his tones, that Mar- 
guerite look her father's hand in hers and kisscd it. 

" I will relura to-morrow, then," said Pierquin. 

"Come and breakfast with us," said Baithazar. Heseemed 
te be coUecting scattcred memories together, for in a moment 
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he exclaimed: "But in my nianiage contract, which was 
drawn up according to the custom of Hainault, I released iny 
wife fiom the obligation of making an inventory, in order to 
spare her the worry and annoyance, and it is quite probable 
that I was lilcewise released " 

"Oh! how fortunatel" ciîed Marguerite. "It would 
hâve givcD us so much trouble " 

" Very well," said Pierquîn, who was rather put eut ; " we 
will look into your marriage contract to-monow." 

"Theu you did not know of this?" said Marguerite, an 
inqtiiry which put an end to the interview, for the notary was 
so much embarrassed by his cousin's home-thrust that he was 
glad to abandon the discussion. 

"The devil is in itl " said he to himself as he crossed the 
courtyard. "That man, for ail his abstractcdness, can fînd 
his wandering wîts in the nick of time, and put a stop to our 
précautions against him. He will squaader his children's 
money, it is as plain as that two and two make four. Talk 
of business to a girl of nineteen, and she gets sentimental 
ovcr it ! Hère I am racking my brains to save the property 
of those children by regular means, by coming to an under- 
standing with old Conyncks, and this is the end of it ! I 
hâve thrown away ail my chances with Marguerite ; she is 
sure to ask her father why I wanted an inventory of the prop- 
erty, which she now fancies to be quite unnecessary, and 
Claes, of course, will tell her that lawyers hâve a craze for 
drawing up documents ; that we are notariés first, and cousins 
and friends, and whataot, afterwards, ail sorts of rubbish, in 
fact." 

He slammed the door, storming inwardly at clients who let 
their seniimentaliiy ruin them. 

Balthazar was right. The inventory did not take place. 
So nothing was done to limit or define the father's powers 
over his children's property. 

Several inonths went by, and brought no changes to the 
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Maison Claes. Gabriel, under the able tuition of M. de Solis, 
studied hard, learned the aecessary foreign languages, and 
prepared to pass the entnuice examination at the École Pofy- 
technique. Félicie and Marguerite lived in absolute retire- 
ment; but, neverthelcss, they spent the summer at thcir 
father's country house, in order to econoniize. M. Chies was 
much occupied by his business aAairs; he paid his debis, 
raising the money on his own property, and went to visit the 
forest of Waignics. 

By the middle of the year 1817 his grief had gradually 
abated, and he began to feel depressed by the dulness and 
samencss of the life he led. At first he resisted temptation 
bravely, and «ould not allow himself to think of chemistry ; 
but the love of science was only dormant, and in spite of him- 
self his thoughts turned towards his old pursuîts. Then he 
thonght he would not begin his expcrîments ; he woutd not 
take up his science practically, he would confine himself to 
theory ; but the longer he dwelt with thèse théories, the 
stronger his passion grew, and he began to equivocate with 
himself. He aslced himself whether he was really bound not 
to prosecute his researches, and rtmembered how his wife had 
rcfused his oath. He had certainly vowed to himself that he 
would make no further atCempt to solve the great problem, 
but the road to success had never been so certain and so 
plain ; was he not surely free to change his mind now that 
the way was clear 7 He was then fifty-ninc year^ of âge, and 
his idea possessed him now with the dogged fixity which 
slowly develops into monomania. Outward cîrcumstances 
atso combined to shake his wavering loyalty. 

Europe was at peace. Men of science of varions natîonali- 
ties, eut off from a!I communication with cach other by twenty 
yeare of ware, were now free to correspond and to communi- 
cate thcir discoveries and théories to each other. Science 
was making great strides. Claes found that modem discov- 
eries had a bcaring, which his feltow<hemists did not suspect, 
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npon tbe problem of Ihe Absolute. Learned men who were 
devoting their lives to the solution of other scientific enigmas 
began to think, as he did, that light and hcat, and galvanism 
and electricity, wcre only différent effects of the samc cause, 
and that ail the various substances which had hitherlo been 
regarded as différent éléments were merely allotropie forms 
of the same unknown élément. The fear that some other 
chemist might effect the réduction of metals, and find the 
principle of electricity (two discoveries which would lead to 
the solution of the problem of the Absolute), raised the 
enthusiasm, which the people of Douai called a mania, to the 
highest pitch ; only those who hâve fett a like passionate love of 
science, or who hâve koown the tyranny of ideas, can imagine 
(he force of the paroxysm. Balthazar's frenzy was but the 
more violent becauae it had been so long subdued, and now 
brolce ont afresh. 

Marguerite, who had been watchîng her father very closely, 
divined thîs crisis, and opened the longH;losed parlor. She 
thought that if they sat in that room once more, old painful 
memories of her moiher's death would be awakened, and 
would act as a restraint, and she was to some exlent successfnl. 
For a little while her lather's grief was reawakened, and the 
inévitable plungc into the abyss was deferred, but it was only 
for a little while. She determined to go into society once 
more, and so to distract Balthazar's attention from thèse 
thoughts. Severalgood marriages wereproposed for her, over 
which Claes deliberated, but Marguerite saîd that until she 
was twenty-fivc she would not marry. In spite of ail his 
daughter's endeavors, in spite of remorseful inner stniggles, 
Balthazar began his experiments again in the early days of the 
winter. At fîrst they were conducted secretly, but it was not 
easy to hide such occupations as his from the inquisitive eyes 
of the mMdservants. 

One day, therefore, while Marguerite was dressing, Martha 
said to her, "Mademoiselle, it is ail over with us! That 
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wretch of a Mulquinîer (who is the devil himself in buman 
shape, for I hâve never seen hJm cross himselQ has gone up 
iDto the atcic again. There is the master on the high road to 
hcll ! Hcaven send that he may not be the death of yon ail, 
as he was the death of the poor dear mistress 1 " 

" Impossible 1 " said Marguerite. 

" Corne and see thcir goings-on for youreelf." 

Mlle. Claes sprang to the window, and saw, in fact, a thin 
streak of smoke risiug from the laboratory chimacy. 

"I shall be twcnty-onc in a few months' time," she 
thougbt, " and then our property must be squandered no 
longer ; I must find a way to prevent it." 

When Balthazar finally gave way to bis passion, bis respect 
for his children's interests was, of course, less of a restraint 
than bis affection for his wife bad been. Such barriers were 
easily overleaped, bis conscience was more elaslic, bis passion 
had grown stronger. Glory, and bard work, and hope, and 
mîsery biy before him ; he set out on bis way with the energy 
of fiill and entire conviction. He felt so sure of tbe outcome 
of it ail that he worked day and night, flinging himself into 
his pursuits with a zeal that alanned bis daughters; they did 
not know that a man's healtb seldom suffers from the woik 
that be loves and does for its own sake. 

AssooD as her father began his experlments, Marguerite 
reduced the expenses of housekeeping, and became alraost as 
parsimonious as a miser. Josette and Martha entered into 
her plans, and seconded her loyally. As for Claes, he was 
scarcely awarc of thèse retrenchments j be did not notice 
that they had been reduced to the bare necessaries of life. 
He began by staying away from the family breakfast ; then 
the whole day was spent in the laboratory, and he only came 
down to dînner, and sat for a few silent hours afïerwards in 
the evening in the parler with tbe two girls. He never spoke 
to them ; he did not seem to hear them when they wtshed 
bim good-night ; he mechanically let them kiss bira on both 
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cheeks. Such negtect as this might bave brought about seri- 
ous conséquences if Marguerite had not wielded a mother's 
authority, if the love in her heart had not bcen a safeguard. 

Pierquin had discontinued his visits entirely ; in his opinion 
Dothing could save his cousins from utter min. Balthazar's 
estâtes, which were worth about two hundred thousand crowns, 
and brought in sixteen thousand francs, were already incum- 
bered with mortgages to the aniount of three hundred thousand 
francs. Claes had inaugurated his second epoch of scientific 
enthusiasm by a hcavy loan. At that moment his income just 
sufficcd to pay the interest on bis debts ; and as, with the 
improvidence characteristic of men who live for an idea, he 
had made over ail the rents of his faims to Marguerite to 
dcfray the ejcpenses of the housekecping, the notary calculated 
that the end must corne in three years' time, when everything 
would go to rack and ruin, and the shcriff's ofGcers would cat 
up ail that Balthazar had left. Under the influence of Mar- 
guerite's coldness, Picrquin's indifférence had almost become 
hostility. He meant to secure his retreat in case his cousin 
should grow so poor that he might no longer wish to marrjr 
her, and spoke of the Claes evcrywhere in a pitying tone. 

" Poor things, they are in a fair way to bc ruined," said he. 
" I did evcrything I could to save them ; but, would you 
believe it ? Mlle. Claes herself set her face against cvery plan 
by which the law could step in to secure those chitdren from 
starvation." 

Emmanuel, through hisuncle's influence, had been appointed 
headmaster of the Collège de Douai, hîs own personal qualtfi. 
cations havtng eminently fîtted him for the post. He came 
almost every evening to see the two girls, who summoned 
their old duenna to the parlor as soon as their father left them 
for the nighl. Always at the same hour they heard the knock 
at the door: young M. de Sotis was never late. For the past 
three months Marguerite': mute gratitude and graciousness 
had given him confidence ; he had developed, and was him- 
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self. Hb purity of soûl shone lilce a flawless diamond, and 
Marguerite leamed to know the fiill value of hjs steadfast 
«trength of chatacter, when she saw that it had îts source in 
the depths of his nature. She saw the blossoms open out one 
by one; hicherlo she had only knovn of them by their 
fragrance. Every day Emmanuel realized some hope of 
hers, new splendors lighted up the enchanted country of 
love, the clouds vanished, the sky grew clear and serene, 
unsuspected treasures whîch had been hidden in the gloom 
shone forth. For Emmanuel was more at his ease ; he could 
display the winning grâce of the heart, the infcctious gaiety 
of youth, the simplicity that cornes of a lîfe of study, the 
treasures of a fastidious mind and unsophistîcaled nature, the 
innocent roeiriment that suits so well with youlhful love. 
Marguerite and Emmanuel nnderstood each other better; 
together tbey had explored the depths of their hearts, and 
had found the same thoughts, pcarb of the same lustre, 
blended notes of harmony, as clear and sweet as the magie 
mosic which holds the divers spellbound under the sea. They 
had corne to know each other through the inlerchange of 
ideas in the course of those evening talks, studying each other 
with a cuiiosity that grew to be a délicate Imaginative sympa- 
thy. There was no bashfiilness on either side, but perhaps 
sorae coquetry. The hours which Emmanuel spent with the 
two girls undei Maitha's cyes reconcîled Marguerite to her 
life of angnîsh and résignation ; the love that grew uncon- 
sciously was her support in her troubles. Emmanuel's affec- 
tion expressed itself with the natural grâce that is irrésistible, 
with the délicate and dclightful wit that rcveals frcsh phases 
of deep fecling, as the facets of a precious stone set free ail its 
hidden lires ; the wonderful devices that love teaches lovers, 
which render a woman loyally responsive to the hand of the 
artist who sets new life into the old forms, to the tones of the 
voice which give a new significance to a phrase each time it 
is repeated. Love is not merely a sentiment, it is an art. A 
10 
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bare word, a hésitation, a nothing, reveals to a woman fhe 
prescDce of the great and sublime artist who can touch her 
hcart without withering it. The farther Emmanuel weni, the 
morc channing wcre the ways in which his love expressed 
itself. 

"Ihavc outstripped Pierquin," he said one evening; "I 
am the beareT of b»l tidings that he is going to bring, but I 
thoaght I would rather tell them myself. Your father has sold 
your forest to some speculators, who hâve taken the timber as 
it stands to sell again in smaller quantifies; the trees hâve 
been eut down already, and ail the tninks hâve been taken 
away. Three hundred thousand francs were paid down at 
once, and this was sent to Paris to discharge M. Claes' debts 
there; but in order to clear his debts entirely, he has been 
forced to assign to his creditors a hundred thousand francs out 
of the hundred thousand crowns still due to him on the pur- 
chase money." 

Jnst at that point Fîerquin came in. 

"Well, tny dear cousin," he said, "you are niined, you 
seel Itold you how it would be, but you would not listcn to 
me. Your father has a good appetite ; he only made one bite 
of your forest. Your guardian, M. Conyncks, is away at 
Amsterdam, where he is negotiating the sale of his Belgian 
estâtes, and while his back is tumed Claes seizcs the opportu- 
nity to do this stroke of business. It is hardly fair. I hâve 
just written to old Conyncks, but it will be ail up with yoa 
by the time he gets hère. You will be obliged to take pro- 
ceedings against your father. It will not take very long to 
lettle the affair in a court of law, but Claes witl not come ont 
of it very well ; M. Conyncks will be compelled to take ac- 
tion, the law requires it in snch cases. And ail this has come 
of your wilfulness ! Do you see now how prudent I was, and 
how dcvoted to your interests ? " 

" I hâve some good news for you, mademoiselle," said young 
de Solis in his gentle voice ; " Gabriel has been admitted as a 
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pupQ at the Éea/e Pefyfeehmgue ; the difficulties which wcre 
raised at fiist hâve been clearcd away." 

Marguerite thanlccd him by a smile, and said, " Then I 
shall find a use for my savings. Marcha," she added, speak- 
ing to the old servant, "we must bcgin at once to make- 
ready Gabriel's outfit, Foor Félîcie, we bolh must work. 
hard," she said, with a kiss on her sister's forehead. 

" He will retnrn home to-moirow, and you will hâve him> 
hère for about ten days; on the i5th of November he must 
be in Paris." 

"Cousin Gabriel is well advîsed," said the notary, as he 
scanned the headmaster ; " he will hâve to make his way in 
the world. Eut now, my dcar Marguerite, the honor of the 
fiunily isat stakc; will you listen to me thîs time?" 

" Not if it is a question of marriage." 

"But what will you do?" 

" Nothing, cousin. What should I do? " 

"You are of âge." 

" I shall be of âge in a few days' time. Is there any course 
«hich you can suggest that will reconcile our interests with 
our duty to our fether and with the honor of the family ? " 

"You can do nothing, cousin, without your uncle. That 
is clear. When he cornes back to Douai I will call again." 

*' Good-cvening, monsieur," said Marguerite. 

"The poorer she grows, the more airs she gives hecself," 
thought the notary. Aloud he said, "Good-cvening, made- 
moiselle. M. de Solis, I hâve the honor to wish you good- 
day," and he went away wilhout paying any attention to 
Félicîe or to Martha. 

When the door closed on him, Emmanuel spoke, with hési- 
tation in his voice ; " I hâve been studying the Code for the 
past twodays," he said, "and I hâve taken counsel with an 
old lawyer, one of my uncle's friends. If yen will allow me, 
I will go to Amsterdam to-morrow. Listen, dear Mat^uerite." 

He had spoken her name for the first time. She thanked. 
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him by a glance and a gentle incliDatîon of the head, and 
Ustened smilingly, though her eyes were full of tears. 

" You can speak before my sister,' ' aaid Mai^uerite ; " she 
bas no need to learn résignation to a life of hardship aad toil, 
she is so brave and sweet, but from this discussion she will 
leara hoir much we need ail our courage." 

The Cwo sisters clasped each other's hands, as if to renew 
the pledgc of the doser union brought about by a common 
trouble. 

" Lcave us, Martha." 

" Dear Mat^erite," Emmanuel began, and something of 
the happiness that he felt at thus acquiring one of the least 
privilèges of affection could be felt in his voice, " I hâve the 
names and addresses of the purchasers, who hâve not yet paid 
the balance of the two hundred thousand francs for the felled 
timber. To-morrow, if you givc your consent, a lawyer act- 
ing in M. Conyncks' name shall serve a nrit of attachment on 
them. Your great-uncle will retum in a week's time. He 
will cal! a family council and emancipate Gabriel, who is now 
eighteen. When that bas bcen donc, you and your brother 
will be in a position to demand your n'ghts, and you can 
require your share of the proceeds of this sale of the wood. 
M. Claes could not refuse you the two hundred thousand francs 
which hâve been attached ; as for the rcmaîning hundred 
thousand francs, they could be sccured to you by a mortgage 
on this housc that you are living in. M. Conyncks will 
demand securities for the three hundred thousand francs which 
belong to Mademoiselle Félkîe and to Jean, and your father 
will be obliged to mortgage his property in the plains of 
Orchics, which are already encumbered with a debt of a hun- 
dred thousand crowns. The law regards mortgages for the 
benefît of minors as a first charge, so everything will be saved. 
H. Clacs' hands will be tied for the future ; your landed 
property is inaliénable ; he will be unable to borrow any more 
money on his own, which will be mortgaged beyond their 
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▼allie, and the whole arrangement will be a famil]r affaîr; 
ihere will be no Uwsuits and no scandai. Your fàther will 
perfoTce set about his investigations less recklessiy, if, indeed, 
he does not give Ihem np altogether." 

"Yes," said Marguerite, "but howshallwe live? There 
will be no interest paid on the hundred thousand francs 
secured to us on this house so long as we continue to live in 
it. The fanns in the plains of Orchies wîll bring in just 
enough to pay interest on the mortgages. What shall we 
do?" 

" Well, in the fii^ place," said Emmanuel, " if you invest 
Gabriel's remaining fifty thousand francs in the funds, at 
présent piiccs it will bring in four thousand livres; that will 
be snfficient to pay ail his expenses at the Èeole in Paris. 
Gabriel cannot touch the principal nor the money secured to 
him on this housc until he comes of âge, so you need not fear 
that he will squander a penny of it, and you will bave one 
expensc the less. In the second place, îs there not your own 
ehare, ahundred and fifty thousand francs?" 

" My father will be sure to aslc me for them," she cried in 
dismay, " and I could not refuse him." 

"Well, then, dear Marguerite, you can secure the money 
by robbing yourself. Invest it in the funds in your brother's 
name; it would bring you in twelve or thirteen thousand 
livres, and you could manage to live on that. An emancipated 
niinor cannot touch his principal without the consent of the 
family council, so you will gain thrce years of freedom from 
anxiety. In three years' time your father will either hâve solved 
his problem, or, as is more probable, he will hâve given it up as 
hopelcss ; and when Gabriel comes of âge he can transfer the 
stock into your name, and the accounts can be fînally settlcd 
among the four of you." 

Marguerite asked for an explanation of the provisions of 
the law which she could not understand at first, and again 
tbey went over every point. It vas certainly a novel situa- 
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tion — two lovers poring over a copy of Ihe Code, which Em- 
manuel bad brought with him in order to make the position 
of minoTS clcar to Marguerite. Love's pénétration came to 
the aid of her woman's quick-wîttedncss, and she soon 
grasped the gist of the matler. 

The next day Gabriel returned home. M. de Solis came 
also, and from him Balthazar heard the news of his son's 
admission to the École Polytechnique. Claes expresscd his 
acknowledgments by a wave of the hand. " I am very glad 
to hear it," he said ; " so Gabriel is to be a scientific man, is 
he?" and the head of the house retumed to his laboratory. 

" Gabriel," said Marguerite, as Balthazar went out, " you 
fuust worlc hard, and you must not be extravagant. Do as 
others do, but be very careful j and whilc you are in Paris 
spend your holidays with our friends and relations there, and 
do not contract the expensive habits which ruin young inen. 
Your necessary expenses will amount to nearly a thousand 
crowns, so yen will hâve a thousand francs left for pocket 
money. That should be enough." 

" I will answer for him," said Emmanuel de Solis, laying his 
hand on his pupil's shoulder. 

A month later M. de Conyncks and Marguerite had ob- 
tained ail the required guarantcc from M. Claes. Emmanuel's 
pradent advice had becn approved and carried out to the 
letter. Balthazar felt ashamed of the sale of the forest. His 
creditors had harassed him, until he had been driven to take 
this rash step to escape from them ; and now, when he was 
confronted with the conséquences of his deeds, when he was 
face to face, moreover, wtth his stern cousin, who was inflexible 
where honor was concemed, he did ail that was required of 
him. He was, in fkct, not ill pleased to repatr so easity the mis- 
chief he had half-unconsciously wrought. He put his signature 
to the varîous papers laid before him with the preoccupied air 
of a man for whom science was the one reality, and ail things 
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else of no moment. He had no more foresight than the 
Dcgro who sells bis wife in the moniing for a drop of brandy, 
and sheds tears over her loss in the evening. Apparently he 
could not look forward : even the immédiate future was beyond 
his ken ; he never stopped to ask himself what must happen 
when his last ducat has been thrown into the furnace, and 
prosecutcd his rescarchcs as recklessly as before, He neither 
knew nor cared to know that the house in which he lived was 
his only in name, and, hke his estâtes, had passed into other 
hands; he did not realizc the fact that (thanks to the strin- 
gent régulations of the law) he could not raise another penny 
on the property of which he was in a manner the légal guar- 
dia^. 

/The year 1818 went by, and no untoward event occurred. 
The two girls just nianaged to dcfray the necessary cxpenscs of 
the housekceping and of Jean's éducation with the interest of 
the money invcstcd in Gabriel's name, which he pnnctually re- 
mîtted every quarler. M, de Solis lost bis unclc in the Decem- 
ber of that year. 

One moming Marguerite heard from Martha that her father 
had sold his collection of tulips, the fnmiture of the state 
apariments, and ail thetr remaining plate. She was compelled 
to repurchase the necessary silver for daily use herself, and to 
hâve it marked with her own initiais. Hitherto she had 
watched Balthaiar's déprédations in silence ; but after dinner 
that evening she asked Félicie to leavc her alone with her 
father, and when he had seated himself by the fircside as 
usual, Marguerite spoke. She had nerved herself for the try- 
ing ordeal of the impending struggle with her father. 

" You are the master hère, dear father," she said ; " you can 
sell everything, even your children. Wc will ail obey you with- 
out a murrour; but I must point out to you that we havc no 
money lefï, that we hâve scarcely enough to live upon this year, 
and that Félicie and I hâve to work night and day to eorn the 
money to pay for Jean's school expenses by the lace dress 
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which we are making. Father dear, give up your lesearches, 
I implore you." 

" You are right, dear child ; in six wecks they wiil come to 
an end. I shall hâve discovered the Absolute, or the Abso- 
lute wiU be proved to be undiscoverable. You will bave 
millions " 

" But leaveusbreadto eatmeaDwhile,"pleaded Marguerite. 

"Bread? Is there no bread in the house ? " said Clacs in 
blank dismay. " No bread in the house of a Claes ! What 
has become of ail our property 7 * ' 

" You hâve eut down the forest of Waignics. The ground 
has not been cleared as yet, so it brings in nothing, and the 
rents of the famis at Orchies are not sufficîent to pay interest 
on the mortgages." 

" Then how do we live?" he asked. 

Marguerite held up her needlc. 

" The interest on Gabriel's money helps os," she added, 
"but it is not enough. I shall jnst make both ends meet at 
the end of the year tf you do not overwhelm me vith bills 
that I did not expect, for you say nothing about your pur- 
chases. I feel quite sure that I hâve enough to meet my 
quarterly expenses, it is ail planned out so carefully — and 
then a bill is sent in for soda or potash, or zinc or sulphur, 
and ail sorts of things." 

" Hâve patience and wait another six weeks, dear child, and 
then I will be very prudent. You shall see wonders, my little 
Marguerite." 

" It is quite time to think of your own aflairs. You hâve 
sold everything ; pictures, tulips, silver-plate — nothing is left 
to us ; but at any rate you will not run into debt again 7 " 

" I am dctermined to make no more debts." 

" No more debts ! " she cried, "Then there arc debts? " 

" Oh I nothing, nothing, mère trifles," he said, reddening, 
as he lowered his eyes. 

For the first time in her life Marguerite felt huinilîated by 
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her fâtber's humiliation; it was so painful to her, that she 
could DOt tning hcreelf to inquire into thc matter ; but a inonth 
later a messenger came from a Douai bank wjth a bill of 
exchange for ten thousand francs, which bore Claes' signature. 
When Marguerite asked for a day's delay, and expressed her 
regret that sbe had not received any notice and so was unpre- 
pared to meet the bill, the messenger inforraed her that 
Messieurs Protcz and Chiffreville held nioe others, cach for a 
like amount, which would fall due in consécutive months. 

" It is ail over with us I " cried Marguerite, " the time has 
corne." 

She sent for her fatber, and walked restlessiy up and down 
the parlor, speaking to hcrself, " A hundied thousand francs, 

or our father must go to prison 1 What shall I do ? Oh ! 

whatshall Ido?" 

Balthazar did not corne. Marguerite grew tired of waiting, 
and went up to the laboratory. She paused in the doorway, 
and saw her father standing in a brilliant patch of sunlight in 
the middle of a vast room filled with machinery and dusCy 
glass vessels ; the tables that stood hère and there were loaded 
with books and numbered and ticketed spécimens of various 
substances ; yet other spécimens were heapcd ou the shelves, 
along the walls, or flung down besîde the furnaces. There 
was something répugnant to orderly Flemish préjudices in ail 
this confused litter. Balthazar's tall figure rose above a col- 
lection of flasks and retorts ; he had throwti off his coat and 
roUed back his sleeves above the elbows like a workman, his 
shirt was unfastened, «posing his chest, covcred with white 
hair. He was gazing with frightful intentness on an air-pnmp, 
from which he nevcr took his cyes. The rccciver of the 
instrument was covered by a lens constructed of two convex 
glasses, the space between them being filled with alcohol ; the 
sunlight that entered the room through onc of the panes of the 
rose window (the rest had been carefully btocked up) was thus 
1 on the contents of the receiver. The plate of the 
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receiver was insulatcd, and communicated with the wire of a 
huge Toltaic battcry. Le Mulquinier was busy at the moment 
in shifting the plate of the receiver, so that the lens mtght be 
maintained in a position perpendicular to the rays of the sun ; 
he raised his face, which was black with dust, and shouted, 
"Ah ! mademoiselle, Iteep away ! " 

She looked at her father, who kneit on one knee before his 
apparatus, perfectly indiffèrent to the rays of sunlight that 
shone full on his face and lit up his hair until it gleamed like 
silver ; his brows were knotted, every muscle of his face was 
tense with painful expectation. The strange things strewn 
around him, the mysterious machïnery dimly visible in the 
semi-darkness of the rest of the attic, everything about her 
combined to alann Marguerite. 

" OuT father is mad," she said to herself in her dismay. 

Then she went up to him and whispered in hb ear, " Scnd 
Le Mulquinier away." 

" No, no, child, I want him ; I am waiting to see the resuit 
of an experiment which has never been tried before. For the 
last three days we hâve been on the watch for a ray of sun- 
light ; everything is ready, I am about to concentrate the 
solar rays on thèse metals in a perfect vacuum, submitting 
them simultaneously to the action of a current of electricity. 
In another moment, you sec, I shal! employ the most powerfui 
agents known to chcmistry, and I alone " 

" Oh, father I înstead of reducing métal to gas, you shonld 
keep it to pay your bills of exchange " 

"Wait! wait!" 

" But M. Mersktus is hère, father ; he must hâve ten thou- 
sand francs by four o'clock." 

"Yes, yes, presently. It is quite right; I did signabill 
for some smalt amount which would fatl due this month. I 
thought I should hâve discovered the Absolute before this. 
Good heavens ! if only I had a July sun, the experimeot 
would bc over by this time." 
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He ran his fingers through his haïr, the tears came into his 
«yes, and hc dropped into an old canc-seated chair. 

"That is quite right, sir," said Le Mulquinier. "It îsall 
the fault of that rascally sun that won't shineenough, thelazy 
beggar." 

NeithcT master nor man scemcd to remember Margucrite'3 
présence. 

"Leaveus, Mulquinier," she said. 

" Ah ! " cried Claes, " I hâve it ! We will try a new ex- 
perimcnt." 

" Father, nevei mind the experiments now," said the young 
girl when they wcre alonc. "Hère is a dcmand forahun- 
dred thousand francs, and we hâve not a farthing. Yaur 
honor is involved ; you must corne down and leavc the labo- 
ratory. What willbecomcofyouifyouarcimprisoned? Shall 
your white haïr and the name of Claes be soiled with the dis- 
grâce of bankruptey? It shall not be, I will not hâve it, I 
will find strength to combat your madness; it would be dread- 
fnl to see you wanting bread in your old âge, Open your 
eyes to our position ; corne to your sensés at last ! " 

" Madness I " cried Balthazar, rising to his feet. A light 
shone in the eyes hefîxedon hisdaughter's face, "Madness/" 
There was somelhing so majestic in his manner as he rcpeated 
the Word that his daughter trembled. He folded his amis. 
" Ah ! your mother would never hâve uttercd that word," he 
went on. " She did not shut her eyes to the importance of 
my researches ; she studied science that she might understand 
me ; she saw that I was worlcing for humanîty, that there was 
nothing selfish nor sordid in me. I see that a «ife's love 
rises far above a daughter's affection ; yes, love is the loftiest 
of ail feelings. Corne to my sensés j " he went on, siriking 
his breast. "When did I Uke leave of them? Am I not 
myself? We arc poor, are we? Very well, my daughter, I 
choose to be poor ; do jrou understand 7 I am your fâther, 
wd you must obey me. You shall be rich again when I wish 
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it. As for your fortnae, it is a mère uothing. Whcn I find 
a solvcnt of carbon, I will fill the parlor down stairs with 
diamonds, but even that is a pitiful trifle compared with the 
wonders for whîch I am seeking. Surely you can wait whcn 
I atn doing my utmost, and spending my life Îd supcrhuman 
efforts to " 

"Fathcr, I hâve no right to ask aa account of the four 
millions whicb hâve mclted away in this garret. I will say 
notbing of my mother, but your scieace killed her. If I were 
married, I should no doubt love my husband as my tnother 
loved you ; I would sacrifice everything for hira, just as my 
mother sacrificcd everything for you. I am doing as 
she bade me, I hâve givcn you ail I had to give ; you hâve 
had proof of it, I would not marry lest you should be coro- 
pelled to rcndcr an account of your guaidianship. But let us 
say no more about the past, let us think of the présent. You 
hâve brought things to a crisis, and I hâve corne hcre to put 
it before you. We must hâve money to meet thèse bills ; do 
you undcrstand me? Tliere is absolutely nothing left but the 
portrait of our ancestor Van Claes. I havc corne in my 
mother's name ; my mother, whose heart failcd her whcn she 
had to stnigglc for her children's sake against their fatber's 
will, bade me resist you ; I bave corne in my brothers' name 
and my sister's ; father, I bave corne in the name of ail the 
Claes to bid you cease your experiments, and to reirieve your 
losscs before you tum to chemistry again. If you sieel your- 
self against me, if you use your authority over us only to kiU 
us — your ancestors, and your own honor picad for me, and 
what can chemistry urge against the voiccs of your faroily? I 
bave bcen your daughter but toowell," Marguerite rcplied 
with stem emphasis. 

"And now you mean to be my executiouer," he said io a 
fbeblc voice. 

Marguerite tumed and Red. She could not trust heraelf to 
play her part any longer ; ber mother's voice rang in ber eais. 
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" Love your fatker, and do nul cross htm— more tkan you can 
hflp!" 

" Hère is a pretty pièce of work of niademoiselle's," said 
Le MulquinicT, as be came down into the kitchen for his 
breakfast. " We had just about put our finger on the secret ; 
we only wanted a blink of July sunlight, and the master — ah I 
what a man that is I he stands in the shoes of Providence, as 
you may say. The« was not that" he said to Josette, click- 
ing his thumb-nail against his froDt teeth, "between us and 
the secret, when, presto t up she cornes and makes a fuss about 
somc nonscnsical bills " 

"Good, then," cried Martha, "pay them yonrself out of 
yourwages!" 

" Am I to eat dry bread ? Whcre is the butter? " demanded 
Le Mulquinier, tuming to Josette. 

"And where is the money to buy it with?" the cook 
answered tartly. " What, you old villaîn, if you can make 
gold in your devil's kitchen, why don't you make butter? It 
is not near so hard to make, and it would fetch something in 
the market, and go some way towards making the pot boil. 
Ail the rest of us are eatîng dry bread. The young ladies 
are living on dry bread and walnuts, and you want to be 
better fed than your betters? Mademoiselle has only a hun- 
dred francs a month to spend for the whole household ; there 
is only one dinner for us ail. If you want luxuries, you hâve 
your fumaces upstairs, where you fritter away pearis, till they 
talk of nothing else ail over the town. Just look for your 
roast fowls up there I " 

Le Mulquinier took up his bread and left the kitchen. 

"He will buy something «ith his ovn money," said 
Martha; "al! the better, it is so much saved. Isn't he a 
stingy old heathcn?" 

"We musl starve him, that is the only way," said Josette. 
" He has not waxed a single floor this week, that he hasn't ; 
he is always up above, and I am doing his work ; he may just 
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as well pay me for it by treating us to a fev hcrrings : if he 
briogs any home I shall loot afier them." 

" Ah I " said Martha, " thcre is Mlle. Marguerite cryîng. 
Her old wizard ol a father would gobble down the house 
witbout saying grâce. In my country they would bave burned 
bim alive forasorcerer long before this; but they hâve no 
more religion hère than Moorish infidels." 

In spite of heiself, Mlle. Claes was sobbîng as sbe came 
tbrough tbe gallery. She rcached her room, sought for her 
mother's lettcr, and read as foUows : 

" My Child. — If God so wills, my spirit will be wîth you 
as you read thèse lines, the last that I sball ever write ; they 
are fuit of love for my dear little oncs, left to tbe mercy of a 
fiend who was too strang for me, a iîend who will bave de- 
voured your last morsel of bread, as he gnawed my life and 
my love 1 You knew, my darling, if I loved your father, and 
my love for him is lâiling now as I die, for I am taking pré- 
cautions against him ; I am doing that which I could not bring 
myself to confess in tny lifetime. Yes, in the dcpths of my 
grave I treasure a last resource for you, until the day cornes 
when you will know the last extremity of misfortune. If he 
has brougbt you to absolute want, my child ; if the bonor of 
our house is at stake, you must ask M. de Solis, if he is still 
living, or if not, his nephew, our good Emmanuel, for a bun- 
dred and seventy thousand francs, which are yours, and which 
will enable you to live. And if at last you find that nothing 
can check this passion, if the thought of bis cbildren's welfare 
proves no stronger a restraint than did a regard for my happi- 
ness, and be should wrong you still fiirther, then leavc your 
iather, for your lives at any rate must not be sacrifîced to hls. 
I could not désert him ; my place was at his side. It rests 
with you, Marguerite, to save the faraily; you must protect 
Gabriel, Jean, and Félicie at ail costs. Take courage, be the 
guardian angel of the Claes; and you must be firm, Mar- 
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guérite, I dare nol say be nithless j but if the evil that bas 
been already wrought is to be even partially repaired, you 
must save something, yoa must think of youiself as being on 
the brink of dire poverty, for nothing can stem the course of 
the passion which took ail I had in the world from me. So, 
my child, out of the fulness of affection you must refuse to 
listen to the promptings of affection ; you may bave to deceive 
your father, but the déceptions will be a glory to you, there 
will be hard things to say and do, and you will feel guilty, 
but they will be hcroic dceds if they arc done to protcct your 
defeoceless brotheis and sister. Our good and upright M. de 
Solis assured me of this, and never was there a clearer and 
more scruputous conscience than his. I couM never bave 
brought myself to speak the words I hâve writtcn, not even at 
the point of death. And yet — be tender and révèrent in this 
hideous strugglc ; soften your refusais, and resist him on your 
knees. Not even death will havc put an end to my sorrow 
and my tears. Kiss my dear chiidrcn for me now that you 
are to become their sole guardian, and may God and ail the 
saints be with you. Josepuike." 

A receipt was encloscd from the Messieurs de Solis, uncle 
and nephew, for the amount deposited in their hands by Mme. 
Claes, which they nndertook to refund to her children if her 
(amily should présent the document. 

Marguerite callcd the old duenna, and Martha hnrricd up- 
stairs to her mistress, who bade her go to ask M. Emmanuel 
de Solis to come to the Maison Claes. 

"How noble and honorable he isl" she thought; "he 
never breathed a word of this to me, and he has made al] my 
troubles and difficulties his." 

Emmanuel came before Martha had retumed from her 
errand. 

"You bave kept a secret which concemed me," she sud, 
as she held out the paper. 
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Enimanud bent his head. 

" Marguerite, this mcans that you are in grcat distrcss?" he 
asked, and tcars came to his cyes. 

" Ah ! yes. You will hclp me, you whom my mother calls 
'ourgood Emmanuel,' " she said, as she gave him the letter; 
and, in spite of her trouble, she felt a sudden thrill of joy that 
her mother approved her choice. 

" I bave been ready to live or die for you ever since I saw 
you in the picture gallcry," he answered, with tears of happi- 
ness and sorrow in his eycs; "but I did oot know, and I 
waited, I did not even dare to hope that one day you would 
let me die for you. If you rcally know me, you know that 
my Word is sacred, so you must forgive me for keeping my 
Word to your mother ; I could only obey her wishes to the 
letter, I had no right to exercise my own judgment " 

" You hâve saved us ! " she broke in, as she took his arm, 
and ihey went down together to the parlor. 

When Marguerite had leamed the history of the trust fund 
she told him the whole misérable story of the straits to which 
they were reduced. 

"We must meet the bills at once," said Emmanuel; "if 
they hâve been deposited with Mersktus, you will save interest 
on them. Then I will send you the remaining seventy 
thousand francs. My poor uncle left me that amount in gold 
ducats, 50 it will be casy to bring them hcre, and no one will 
knowabout it." 

" Yes," she said, " bring them at night ; our father wil! be 
asleep, and we can hide them somevhere. If he knew that I 
had any money, he might take it from me by force. Oh ! 
Emmanuel, to be suspicious of one's own father," she said, 
and buTst into tears as she leaned her forehead agajnst his 
breast. 

It was in thîs piteous and gracious entreaty for protection 
that Marguerite's love spoke for the iirst time ; love had been 
Eurrounded from its iîist beginnings by sorrow, and had grown 
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ûmlliar with pain, but hcr heart was too full, and at tbis last 
trouble it overflowed. 

" What is to be donc ? What will become of us ? He secs 
nolhiog of ail thîs ; he has not a thought for us nor for him- 
self, for I cannot think bow he can live iu the gairet, it is like 
a furnace." 

" But what can you expect of a man who at e\'ery moment 
of his life cries, like Richard III., 'My kîngdom for a 
horse?'" answered Emmanuel. "He will be inexorable, and 
you must be equaliy unyieldîng. You can pay his bills, and 
let him hâve your fortune if you will, but your brothers' and 
sister's money is neither yours nor his." 

" Let him hâve my fortune ! " she repeated, grasping Em- 
manuel's hand in hers, and looking at him wiih sparkling 
eyes. " This is your advice to me ? And Picrqviio told me 
lies without end, for fear I should part with it." 

" Alas I " he sald, " perhaps I too am selfish after my own 
fashion. Sometimes I would hâve you without a penny, for it 
seems to me that so you would be nearer lo me ; sometimes I 
would hâve you rich and happy, and then I feel how poor and 
petty it is to ihink that the empty pomp of wealth could keep 
usaparl." 

" Dear ! let us talk no raore about ouraelvcs " 

"Ourselves!" he exclaimed in ecstasy; then after a mo- 
ment he went on, " The evil is great, no doubt, but it is not 
irréparable," 

" It lies with us to repair it ; the family has no longer a head. 
He has utterly forgotten ail that he owes to himself and his 
children, and has lost ail sensé of right and wrong — for he 
who was so high-minded, so generous, and so upright, who 
should hâve been his children's protector, has squandered 
Iheir property in défiance of the law. To what depths he 
must hâve fallen ! Good God 1 what caii hc expect to find ? " 

" Unluckily, dear Marguerite, however culpable he may be 
as the head of a &mi1y, he is qnite right from a scientific 
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point of view to act as he does. Some score of men per- 
haps in ail Europe are capable of underslanding him and 
admire him, though every onc else says that he is mad. StïU, 
you are perfectly jusClfied in refusing to surrender the chil- 
dren's money. There is an clément of chance in every great 
discovery. If your father still persists in woïkîng ont hîs 
problem, he will discover the solution without this rcclcless 
expenditure, and very ptossibly just at the moment when he 
gives it up as hopeless." 

" It is well for my poor mother that she died ! " saïd Mar- 
guerite. " She woutd hâve suffered a martyrdom a tbotisand 
times irorse than death. The first shoclc of her collision 
vith science killed her, and there seems to be no end to the 
struggle " 

" There will be an end to it," said Emmanuel, " when yon 
hâve absolutcly nothing left. There will be an end to M. 
Claes' crédit, and then he will be forced to stop." 

"Then he mayas well stop at once," said Mai^erite, "for 
we hâve nothing left." 

M. de Solis bought up the bîlls and gave them to Marguerite. 
Balthazar came down to dinner a few minutes carlier than 
usual. For the first time in two years his daughier saw traces 
of émotion on his face, and his distrcss was painfui to see. 
He was once more a father ; rcason had put science to flight. 
He gave a glance into the courtyard, and then into the gar- 
den ; and when he was sure that they were alone, he tumed 
to his daughter with sadness and kindncss in his face. 

"Dear child," he said, taking her hand and pressing it 
with earnest tendemess, " forgive your old father. Yes, Mar- 
guerite, I was in the wrong, and you were altogether right. I 
hâve not discovcred the secret, so there is no excuse for me. 
I will go away from hère. I cannot look on aftd see Van 
Clacs sold," he went on, and his eyes tumed to the martyr's 
portrait. " He died for the cause of freedom, and I shall die 
for science; he is revered, I am hated " 
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"Hated, father? Oh I no," she cried, throwing her anns 
about him ; "we ail adore you, do we not, Féltcie," she 
aslced of her sister, who came into the room at that moment. 

"What is it, father dear?" asked the little giri, sljpping 
her hand into his. 

"I hâve niined you ail " 

"Eh! "cried Félicîe, "the boys will malce a fortune for us. 
Jean is always at the head of his dass." 

" Wait a moment, dear father," Marguerite added, and with 
a charming caressing gesCure the daughter led hei father to 
the chimoey-piece, and drew several papers from beneath 
the dock ; " heie are your drafts, but you must not sign your 
name to any more bills, for there will be nothing left to pay 
them with another time " 

"Then you hâve some money?" Balthazar said in hîs 
daughter's ear, as soon as he had recovcred from his surprise ; 
and with ail her heroism, Marguerite's heart sank at the words. 
There was such frenzy of joy, and hope, and expectation in 
her falher's face ; his eyes were wandering round the room as 
if in search of the money. 

" Ycs, father," she said sadly, "I hâve my fortune." 

"Give it to me!"he cried, with an eagerness which he 
could not control ; " I will give you back an hundredfold." 

"Yes, I will give it to you," said Marguerite, looklng at 
her father, who did not understand the meaning that lay 
beneath his daughter's words. 

" Ah ! my dear child," he said, " you hâve saved my life ! 
I had thought out a final experimeni, the one thing that re- 
mains to be tried. If I do not succeed this time, I must 
renounce the Quest of the Absolute altogether. Come herc, 
darling, give me your arm ; if I can compass it, you shall be the 
happiest woman in Ihe world ; you hâve given me fresh hopes 
of happiness and famé ; you hâve given me power ; I will 
heap riches upon you, and weaith, and jewels." 

He clasped both her hands in his and kissed her forehead, 
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giving expression to his joy tD caresses thaC seemed alroost like 
abject gratitude to Marguerite. Balthazar had no eyes for any 
one else duriog the dinncr ; hc watchcd her with sometbing 
like a lovcr's fondncss and alert attention ; shc could not 
move but he tried to read her thaughts and to guess her 
wishes, and waited on her with an assiduity which embarrassed 
her ; there was a youthflilness in his manner which contrasted 
strangely with his prématuré old âge. But in reply to his 
caresses and attentions, Marguerite could ooly draw his atten- 
tion to their présent distress, either by giving expression to 
her doubts, or by a glancc at ihc empty tiere of shclvcs along 
the walls. 

" Pshaw I " he said, " in six months' time we will fill them 
with gold-plate and wondcrs. You shall live like a queen in 
State, Ail the earth will be under our feet ; everything will 
be ours. And ail through you, my Marguerite. Margarita 1 " 
he mused smilingly, " the name was prophétie. Marguerite 
means a pearl. Sterne said that somcwhcre or oihcr. Hâve 
you read Sterne ? Would you carc to read Sterne ? It would 
amuse you." 

"They say that pearls are a resuit of some disease," she 
said bitterly, " and we hâve already suiïered much." 

" Do not be sad ; you will tnakc the fortune of those j-ou 
love ; you will be rich and great " 

" Mademoiselle has such a good heart," said Le Mulquinier, 
and his colander countenance was distorted by a smile. 

The rest of the evenîng Balthaiar spent with his datighters, 
and for them exerted ail his powers of conversation and the 
charm of his personality. There was something magnetic in 
his looks and tones, a fascination like that of the serpent ; thc 
genius and the kindly wit that had attracted Joséphine were 
called into play ; he seemed, as it were, to take his daughtcrs 
to his heart. When Emmanuel de Solis came, he found a 
family group; the fathcr and childreo were talking as they 
had not done for a long time. In spite of himself, the young 
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headmaster fell under the spell of thc scène ; it was impossible 
to resisc Balthazar's manner, de Solis was carried away by it. 
Men of science, however, deeply absorbed in watching quitc 
othcr phenomena, bring highly-trained powers of perception 
to the least détails of daîly life. Nothing escapes thcir obser- 
vation in their own sphère ; tliey are not oblivious, but they 
kcep to their own times and seasons, and are seldoni in touch 
with the world that lies beyond that sphère ; they know every- 
thing, and forthwith forget it ail ; they niake forecasts of the 
future for their own sole benefit, foresee the events that take 
others by surprise, and keep their own counsel. If, whîle to 
ail appearance they are uncooscious of what is passing, they 
make use of their spécial gift of observation and déduction, 
they see and understand, and draw their own inferences, and 
there ïs an end of it ; work daims them again, and they 
seldom make any but a blundering use of their knowledge of 
the things of llfe. At times when they arc roused from thcir 
social apathy, or if they happen to drop from the world of 
ideas to the world of men and women, they bring with them 
a wcll-stored memory, and are by no means straogers to what 
îs happening there. 

So it was, manîfestly, with Balthazar. He had quick 
sympaUiies as well as keen-sightedness, and knew the whole 
of his daughter's life ; he had guessed or leamed in some way 
thc almost imperceptible events of the course of the mysterions 
love that bound her to Emmanuel ; he let the lovers feel that 
he had guessed thcir secret, and sanctioned their affection by 
sharing in it. From Marguerite's father this was the sweetcst 
form of flattery, and they could not resist it. The evening 
thus spent was delightful after tlie troubled and anxious life 
the poor giris had led of late. When Balthazar at last left 
them, after they had basked, as it were, for a while in the 
sunlight of his présence, and bathed in his tendemess, Em- 
manuel de Solis' constrained manner changed ; he emptied 
his pockets of three thonsand ducats, of whîch he had been 
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uneasily conscious. He set thcm down on Marguerite'swork- 
tablc, and she covered them with some house-linen which she 
was mending. Thcn hewent back for the remainder. Whea 
he returned, Félicie had gone to bed. It was past eleven 
o'clock, and Martha, who was sitting up for her mistress, was 
still busy in Félicie's room. 

" Whcre shall I hide it ? " asked Marguerite ; she could not 
resist the lemptation of passing the coïds through her fingers, 
a childish freak, a mocnent's delay, which cost her dear ! 

"Those pedestals are hollow," said Emmanuel; "I wil! 
raise the column off its base, and wc wiil slip the gold Inside 
it: oo one wilI think of looking there for it." 

But just as Marguerite was making the last journey but one 
between the work-lable and the pedesta], she gave a shrill cry 
and let the piles of ducats fall, the paper in which tbey were 
wrapped gave way, and the gold coins rolled in ail directions 
over the floor ; her father was standing in the doorway : his 
eager look terrified her. 

"What are you doing?" he asked, looking frbm his 
danghter, who stood Iransfixed with terror, to the startied de 
Solis, who had bastily risen to his feeC — too late, his kneeling 
position at the foot of the pedestal had been sufBcient to be> 
tray him. 

The din of the falling gold rang hideously in thcir ears ; 
the coins lay scattered abroad on the f!oor, a sinister augury 
of the future. 

"I thought so," said Balthazar; "I felt sure that I hcard 
the rattlc of gold." 

He was almost as excited as the other two ; one thought 
possessed them both, and made their hearts beat so violently 
that the sounds could be hcard in the great silence which sud- 
denly fell in the parlor. 

" Thank you, M. de Solis," said Marguerite, with a glance 
of intelligence, which said: "Play your paît; help me to 
savethe money." 
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" What I " cried Balthazu', with a clairvoyant glance at his 
dai^hter and Emmanuel, " then this gold ? " 

" Belongs to M. de Solis, who has been so good as to 
lend it to me that we may fulfil our engagements)" she 
answered. 

M. de Solis reddened, and turned as if to go. 

"MoDsieur," said Balthazar, laying a hand on his arm, 
"do not slipaway from my gratefut thanks." 

" You owe me no thanks, M. Claes. The money belongs 
to Mlle. Marguerite ; she has borrowed it of me on security," 
he answered, looking at Marguerite, who thankcd him by an 
almost imperceptible movement of her eyelids. 

" I cannot allow that," said Claes, taking up a peu and a 
sheet of paper from the table where Félicie had been writing. 
He tumed to the two bewildered young people. 

" How much is there ! " he asked. 

Balthazar's ruling passion had made him craftier than the 
most cunning of dclibcrate scoundrels ; he meant to havc the 
money in his own hands. Slarguentc and Emmanuel de Solis 
hcsitated. 

"Let us count it," saîd Balthazar. 

" There are six thousand ducats," Emmanuel said. 

" Seventy thousand francs," returned Claes. 

Marguerite and Emmanuel exchanged glances, and Em- 
manuel took courage. 

"M. Claes," he saîd respectfuUy, "your note of hand is 
worth nothing — pardon the technical expression. This mora- 
ing I lent mademoiselle a hundred thousand francs to buy up 
the bills which you werc unabic to mcet, so evidently you are 
not in a position to give me any security. This money be- 
longs to your daughtcr, who can dispose of it as scems good 
to her ; but I hâve only lent it with the understanding that 
she will sign a document giving me a claim on her share of 
the land at Waignies, on which the forest once stood." 

Marguerite tumed her head away to hide the teais that 
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filled her eyes. She knew Emmanuers purtty of keart. He 
had been brought up by his uncle in thc most scnipulous 
practice of the virtues prescribed by religion ; she knew that 
be beld lies in spécial abhorrence ; he had laid hîs life and his 
heart at her feet, and now he was sacrificing his cooscicnce 
for her. 

"Good-night, M. de Solis," said Balthazar; "I had not 
looked for suspicion in one whom I regard almost with a 
father's eyes." 

Emmanuel gave Marguerite a piteous glance, and thcn 
crossed the courtyard with Martha, who closcd and bolted the 
bouse door after thc visitor had gone. 

As soon as the fâther and daughter were alone together, 
Claes said — 

" You love him, do you not? " 

" Father, let us go straight to the point," she said. " You 
want this money? You shall never hâve any of it," and she 
began to gather up the scattered ducats, her father helping her 
in silence. Together they counied it over, Marguerite show- 
ing not a trace of distrust. Whcn thc gold was once more 
arrangcd in piles, Claes spoke in the tones of a desperate 
man — 

" Marguerite, I must bave the gold I " 

*' If you take it from me, it will be theft," she said coolly. 
"Listen to me, father j it woutd be far kinder to kill us out- 
right than to make us daily endure a thousand deaths. You 
see, one of us must givc way " 

"So you would murder your father," he said. 

"We shall hâve avcngcd our mothcr's dcath," she said, 
pointing to the spot whcre Mme. Claes had died. 

" My child, if you ooly knew what is at stake, you would 
not say such things as thèse to me. Listen I I wilI explain 
what the problem is. But you would not understand ! " he 
cried in despair. " Aftcr ail, give it to me; beticve in your 
father for once. Yes, I know that I gave your mother pain ; 
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I know tbat I h&ve squaodered (for that is how ignorant 
peopic put it) my owq fortune and made great inroads into 
yours ; I know that you think I am working for what you call 
madness, but, myangel, my darling, my love, my Marguerite) 
just lîsten to me I If I do not succccd tbis time, I will put 
myself in your hands ; ail that you désire I will do ; I will 
give to you the obédience that you owe to me ; I will do your 
bidding, and admini&tcr my affairs as you shall direct ; I will 
be my children's guardian no longer ; I will lay down my 
authority. I swear it by your roothcr I " he said, shedding 
tcars as be spoke. 

Marguerite tumed her head away ; she could not bear to ' 
sce his tears; and Claes, thinking that this was a sign of 
yielding, flung himself on his knees before her. 

" Marguerite I Marguerite ! givc me the gold ! Give it to 
me to save yourself from etemal remorse. What are twenty 
thousand francs? You see, I shall die; this will kill me. 
Listen to me, Marguerite ! My promise shall bc religiously 
kept. I will give up my experiments if I fail ; I will go 
away ; I will leave Flanders, and even France, if you wish it. 
I will begin again as a méchante, and build up my fortune 
sou\>y s(m,sQ that my children may recovcr at last ail that 
science will hâve taken froro them," he earnestly and piteously 
cried. 

Marguerite tricd to persuade her father to rise, but he still 
knelt to her, and continued, with tears in his eyes — 

'* Be tcnder and devotcd this once ; it îs the last time. If 
I do not succeed, I myself will acquiesce in your harsh judg- 
ment. You can call me a madman, a bad father ; you can 
say thaï I am a fool, and I will kiss your hands ; beat me if 
you will, I will bless you as the best of daughters, remember- 
ing that you hâve given me your very life-blood." 

"Ah!" she cried, "if it were only my life-blood, you 
should hâve it ; but how can I look on and see my brothers 
and sister murdered in cold blood for science? I cannot) 
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Let it end ! " she cried, drying her tears, and putting away 
ber father's caressing hand from her. 

" Scveoty thousand francs and two months ! " he said, ris- 
ing in anger ; " I want no more than that 1 and my daugbter 
bars my way to famé, my daughler stands between wealth 
and me. My cursc upon you!" he weot on, after a 
moment's pause. "You hâve neither a daughter's nor a 

woman's heart ! You will ncver be a wifc nor a mother 1 

Let me bave it ! Say ihe word, my dear little one, my pre- 
cious cbîld. I will adore youl " and he sttetchcd outhishand 
wilh horrible eagemess towards the gold. 

"I cannot help myself if you take it by force, but God 
and the great Claes look down upon us now," said Mar- 
guerite, pointing to the portrait. 

" Then live, if yo" '^°' ^^^^ y"'"' father's blood will be 
on your hcad ! " cried Balthazar, looking at her with abhor- 

"He rose, look^d round the parler, and slowly left it; 
whcn he reached the door, he tumed and came back as a 
begear mighi, with an implonng gesturc, a look of entreaty, 
but Mai^uerite only shook her head in reply. 

.'Fareweil, my daughtcr! " he said gently ; '< try to live 

happily-" """^ ''^ ^^^' '^"^ ''°°'"' **^'°S "P *^^ stairease with 
slow and measured steps. 

When he had gone, Marguerite stood for a while in dull 
beffilderment; it secmcd as if her whole world had slipped 
from her. She was no longer it the familiar parlor j she was 
no long«'' conscious of her physical existence ; her soûl had 
taken wing* and soared to a world where thought annihilâtes 
tirae and space, where the veil drawn across the future is 
lifted by soins divine power. It seemed to her that she lived 
through whole days between each sound of her father's foot- 
Steps on the staircasc ; and when she heard him moving above 
in his «'""' ^ «^"'^^ shudder went through her. A sudden 
^rning vision flashed like lightning through her brain ; she 
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fled noiselessly up thc dark staircase with tbe spced of an 
arrow, and saw her father poiniiog a pistol at his head. 

" Take it ail ! " she cried, as she sprang towards him. 

She fell ioto a chair. At the sight of her wbite face, 
BaUhazar began to wcep — such tears as old men shcd ; he was 
like a child; he kissed her forchead, spcaking incohérent, 
meaningless words ; he almost danced for joy, and tried to 
play with her as a lover plays with the mistress who has made 
him happy. 

"Enough of this, father!" she said; " remembcr your 
promise! If you do not succeed, will you obey my wishes?" 

"Yes." 

" Oh, mother ! " she cried, turning to the door of Mme. 
Claes' room, "you would hâve givcn it ail to him, would you 
not?" 

" Sleep in peace," said Balchazar \ " yon are a good girl." 

"Sleep!" she cried; "the nights that brought slecp are 
gone with my youth. You hâve made me old, father, just as 
you gradually blighted my mother's life." 

" Poor little one 1 If I could only give you confidence, by 
explaiuing the resulis I hopc to obtain from a grand experî- 
ment that I hâve just planned, you would see then " 

" I see nothing but our ruin," she said, rising to go. 

Thc ncxt day was a holiday at the Collège de Douai. 
Emmanuel de Solis came with Jean to see them. 

" Well?" he aslced anxiously, as he went up to Marguerite. 

" I gave way," she said. 

" My dear lîfe," he answcred, half-sorrowfiilly, half-gladly, 
** if you had not yielded, I should bave admired you, but I 
adore you for your weakness." 

"Poor, poor Emmanuel ! what remaîns for os?" 

"Leave everythingto me," he cried, with a radiant glance. 
" We love each other ; it will be well with us." 

Scveral months went by in unbroken peace. M. de Solis ■ 
made Marguerite see that ber retrenchments and petty econo- 
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mies were absolutely useless, and advised her to live comfort- 
ably, and to use thc rcraaindcr of thc money which Mme. 
Claes had deposited wiih him for thc expenses of thc housc- 
hold. Ail through those months Marguerite was harassed by 
thc anxîety which had proved too heavy a burden for her 
tnother; for, little as she was disposed to believe in her 
&ther'5 promises, she was driven to hope in his genîus. It is 
a Etrange and inexplicable thing that we so oflen continue to 
hope when we hâve no faith lefi. Hope is thc flower of désire, 
and faith is the fruit of certainty. 

" 1/ my father succeeds, we shall bc happy," Marguerite 
told herself; Claes and Le Mulquinier said, "We shall suc- 
ceed ! " but Claes and Le Mulquinier were alone in their belief. 
Uniuckily, Balthazar grcw more and more dcpressed day by 
day. Sometimcs he did not dare to meet his daughter's eyes 
at dinner ; sometimcs, on the other hand, he looked at her îc 
triumph. Marguerite spent her evenings în sceking csplana- 
tions of légal dtfhcuittes, with young de Solis as her tutor ; 
she was always asking her father about their complicated 
family relationships. At last her masculine éducation was 
complète ; she was rcady with plans to put into exécution if 
her father should once more be worsted in the duel with his 
antagonist — the Unknown X. 

About the beginning of July, Balthazar spent a whole day 
on a bench in the garden, absorbed in sad thoughts. Once 
and again he looked about him, at the bare garden beds, 
which had once been gay with tulips, at the windows of his 
wife's room, and shuddered, doublless at the recollection of 
ail that this quest had cost him. He stirred from time to 
time, and it was plain that he thought of other things than 
science. Just bcfore dinner, Marguerite took up her ncedle- 
work, and came ont to sit bcside him for a few minutes. 

" Well, iather, you bave not succeeded?" 

"No, my child." 

" Ah I " Marguerite said gently, " I am not going to utter 
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a word of reproach ; indeed, we are both equally to blâme; 
but I must claim the fulfillmcnt of your promise ; your promise 
is surely sacred — you are a Claes. Your children wîll never 
show you anything but love and respect ; but from to-day you 
are in my hands, and must do as I wish. Do not be anxious; 
my nile will be mild, and I will do my best to bring it quickly 
to an end. I am going to leavc you for a month — Marcha is 
going with me — so that I may see after your afiairs," she 
added, with a kiss, " for you are my child now, you know. 
So Félicie will bc left in charge. Poor child 1 she is barely 
seventeen ; how can she resist you ? Be generous, and do Dot 
ask her for a penny, for she has nothing beyond what is strictiy 
necessary for the housekeeping expenses. Takc courage ; give 
up your investigations and your théories for two or three 
years, your ideas will mature, and by that tinae I shall hâve 
saved the necessary raoney, and thc problem shall be solved. 
Now, then, tell me, is not your queeii a kind and merciful 
sovereign ? " 

" So ail is not yet lost ! " the old man answcred. 

"No, if you will only kcep your word," 
' 'I will obcy you, Marguerite," said Claes, deeply rooved. 

Next morning M. Conyncks came from Cambrai for his 
grand-nicce. Hc had corne in his traveling carriage, and only 
stayed in his cousin's house until Marguerite and Marlha could 
complète the préparations for their joumey. M. Claes made 
his cousin welcome, but he was evidently downcast and 
humiliated. Old M. Conyncks guessed Balthazar's thoughta; 
and as they sat at breakfast, he said, with clumsy frankness — 

" I hâve a few of your pictures, cousin ; I hâve a liking for 
a good picture ; it is a ruinons mania, but we ail hare our 
weakn esses ' ' 

" Dear uncle," remonstrated Marguerite. 

" They say you are ruined, cousin ; but a Claes always has 
treasures hère," he said, tapping his forehead, "and hère 
too, has he not?" he added, laying his hand on bis heart. 
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"I believe in you, moreover, and having a few spare crowns 
in my pui%, I am using them in your service." 

" Ah ! " cried Baithazar, " I will repay you with treas- 
ares." 

" The only trcasures we havc in Flanders, cousin, are pa- 
tience and hard work," said Conyncks stemly. Our ancestor 
there has the two words graven on his forehead," he added, 
as he pointed to the portrait of Van Claes. 

Marguerite kissed her father and bade him good-bye, gave 
her last parting directions to Josette and Félicie, and set out 
for Paris wilh her great-uncle. He was a widower with one 
daughter, a girl of twelve, and the owner of an immense for- 
tune; it was not impossible that he might think of marrying 
again, and the good people of Douai belicved that Marguerite 
was dcstincd to bc his second wife. Rumors of this great 
match for Marguerite reached Pîerquin's ears, and brought 
him back to the Maison Claes. Considérable changes had 
becn wrought in the views of that wide-awake worthy. 

Society in Douai had been divided for the past two years 
into two hostile camps. The noblesse formed one group, and 
the bourgeoisie the other; and, not unnaturally, the latter 
cordially hated the former. This sharp division, in fact, 
was not confïned to Douai ; it suddenly split France into 
two rival nations, small jealous squabbles â^urocd serious pro- 
portions and contributed not a little to the widesprcad ac- 
cepCance of the Révolution ofjuly, 1830. There was a third 
party occupying an intcrmediate position between the ultra- 
Monarchical and ullra-Liberal camps, to wit, the officiais who 
belonged socially to one or other circle, but who, on the 
downfall of the Bourbons from power, îmmediately became 
nentral. At the outset of the stniggle between the noblesse 
and the bourgeoisie the most unheard-of splendor was dis- 
played at colîee parties. The Royalists made such brilliantly 
successful efforts to éclipse their Libéral rivais that thèse epi- 
curean festivities were said to hâve cost some enthusiastic 
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politicians their lîves; like iU-cast cannon, they could not 
stand such practice. Naturally the two circles became more 
and more restricted and fanatical. 

Pierquin, though a vcry wcalthy man as provincial fortunes 
go, found himself exciuded from the aristocratie cirde and 
driven back upon the bourgeoisie. His self-Iove had suffered 
considerably in the process ; he had received rebuff upon re- 
buff ; gradually the men with whora he had formerly rubbed 
shoulders dropped his acquainUnce. He was forty years of 
âge, the limit of time when a man who contemplâtes marriage 
can think of taking a young wife. The malches to which he 
might aspire were among ihe bourgeoisie, but his ambition 
looked longingly back towards the aristocratie world from 
which he had been thrust, and he cast about for a creditable 
alliance which should reinstate him there. The Claes iamily 
lived 30 much out of the world that they knew nothing of ail 
thèse social changes. Claes, indccd, belonged by birth to 
the old aristocracy of the province, but it seemed not at ail 
likely thaï, absorbed as he was by scientific interests, he would 
share in the recently ïntroduced class préjudices. However 
poor she rtiight be, a daughter of the house of Claes would 
bring with her the dower of gratified vanity, which is eagerly 
coveted by al! parvenues. 

Pierquin, therefore, renewcd his visîts to the Maison Claes. 
He had made up his mind to this marriage, and to attain his 
social ambitions at ail costs. He bestowed his company on 
Balthazar and Félicie in Margiierite's absence, and discovered, 
rather late in the day, ihat he had a formidable rival in Em- 
manuel de Solis. Emmanuel's late uncle the Abbé had lefi 
his nephew no inronslderable amount of property, it was 
said ; and in the eyes of the notary, who looked at everything 
from an undisguisedly material standpolnt, Emmanuel in the 
character of his uncle's heir was a rival to be dreaded : Pier- 
quin was more disquieted by Emmanuel's money than by his 
attractive peisonality. Wealth restored ail its lustre to the 
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namc of de Solis. Gold and noble birth were twin glories 
that reflected splendor upon cach otber. The notary saw that 
the young headmaster treated Fëlicie as a sisCer, and he 
became jealous of this sincère afTection. He tried to éclipse 
Emmanuel, mingliiig convcntioDal phrases of gallanlry with 
the small talk of thc day, and the airs of a maa of fashion 
with thc drcatny, pensive melancholy which was not ill suiled 
to his face. He had lost ail his illusions, he said, and turned 
his eyes on Félicie as if to Ict her know that she, and she 
alone, could leconcile him with life. And Félicie, to whom 
compliments and flattery were a novelty, listened to the 
language which is always sweet to hear, even when ît is insin- 
cere ; she mistook his emptiness for depth ; she had nothing 
to occupy her mind, and her cousin became the object of thc 
vague sentiments that fîlled her heart. Po&sibly, though she 
herself was not conscious of the fact, she was jealous of the 
attentions which Emmanuel showed her sisCer, and she wishcd 
to bc likcwise somc man's first thought. Pierquin soon saw 
that Félicie showed more attention to him than to Emmanuel, 
and this encouraged him to persist in his attempt, until he 
went farther than he had intended. Emmanuel looked on, 
watching the beginning of this passion, simulated in the law- 
yer, artlcssly sincère in Félicie, whose future was at stake. 
Whispercd phrases were exchanged betwcen the cousins when 
Emmanuel's back was turned, littlc colloquies, trifling décep- 
tions, which gave to the stolcn words and glances a treacherous 
sweetness that might give rise to innocent errors. 

Pierquin hoped and intcnded to turn his intimacy with 
Félicie to his own account, and to discover Marguerite's 
reasons for taking the joumcy to Paris ; he wanted to know 
whether there was any question of her marriage, and whether 
he must renounce his pretensîons ; but, in spitc of his trans- 
parent manœuvres, ncither Balthazar nor Félicie could throw 
■ny light on the subject, for the very sufficient reason that 
they themselves kncw nothing of Marguerite's plans ; oa her 
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accession to power sbe sccmed to hâve adoptcd tbe maxinis of 
statecraft, and had kept her owd counsel. 

BaUhazar's brooding melancholy and dépression made the 
evenings tedious. Emmanuel had succeeded in persuading 
him to play at backgammon, but Balthazar's thoughts were 
elsewhere ail the whilc; and, as a rule, ihe great chemist, 
with ail his intellectual powers, seemed positively stupid. His 
expectations had corne to nothing ; his humiliation was great ; 
be had squandered three fortunes; hcwasapennilessgambleT; 
be was croshed beneath the ruins of his bouse, bcneatb the 
biirdeii of hopes that were disappointcd but not exlinct. The 
man of genius, curbed by necessîty, acquiescing in his own 
condemnation, was a tragic spectacle which would bave 
touchcd the most unfeeling nature. Fierquin bimself could 
not but feel an involuntary respect for this cagcd Uon with 
tbe look of baffled power in tbe eyes which were calm by 
reason of despaîr, and faded from excess of light ; thcre was 
a mute entreaty for charity in thcm which the lips did not 
dare to frarae. Sometimes bis face suddenly ligbted up as be 
devised a new expcriment ; and tben Balthazar's eyes would 
travel round tbe roora to the spot whcre his wîfe had died, 
and tears like buming grains of sand would cross tbe arid 
pupils of his eyes, grown ovcr-large with thought, and his 
head would drop on his breast. He had lified tbe world like 
a Titan, and tbe world had rolled back heavily on his breast, 
This giant sorrow, controlled so manfuUy, had its effect on 
Pierquin and Emmanuel, who at times felt so much moved 
by it that thcy were ready to offer him a sum of money 
suiBcient for another séries of experiments — so infections are 
the convictions of genîus ! Both young men began to under- 
stand how Mme. Claes and Marguerite could hâve flung 
millions into the abyss ; but reflection checked the impulses 
of their hcarts, and their good-will manifested itself in attempts 
at consolation which increased the anguish of the fallen and 
stricken Titan. 
12 
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Clacs nevcr mcQtioned his oldest daughter, showed no 
uneasJDess at her prolongea absence, and did not appear to 
notice her silence, for she wrotc neither to him nor to Félicie. 
He seemed to be displeased if Solis or Pierquin asked him for 
news of her. Did he suspect that Marguerite was plottiog 
against him ? Did he feel himself lowered in his own eyes 
now that he had abdicated and made over his rights as a 
fathcr to his child ? Had he corne to love her less because 
they had changed places? Perhaps ail thèse things counted 
for something, and mingled wîth other and vaguer fcetings 
which overclouded his soûl ; he chose to say nothing of Mar- 
guerite, as though she were in some sort of disgrâce. 

Great men, howevcr great, Icnoini or unknown, luclcy or 
nnlucky in their endeavois, are slill human, and hâve their 
weaknesses. Unluckily, too, they are condemned to suffer 
doubly, for their qualities as well as for their defecis ; and 
perhaps Balthazar was as yct unused to the pangs of a 
woundcd vanîty, The days, the evenings which ail four 
spent together, were full of melancholy, and overshadowed 
by vague, uneasy appréhensions, while Marguerite was away. 
They were days likc a barren waste ; they were not utterly 
without consolations, a few flowers bloomed bere and there 
for them to pluck, but the house seemed to be shrouded in 
gloom in the absence of the oldest danghter, who had corne 
to be its life and hope and streagth. In this way two months 
went by, and Balthazar patiently awaitcd his daughter's rctum. 

Marguerite came back to Douai with her uncle, who did 
not immediately retum to Cambrai. Doubtiess he meant to 
give support to his nièce in an împending crîsb. Margaerite's 
retom was the occasion of a small family rejoicing. The 
notary and M. de Solis had been invited to dinner by Félicie 
and Balthazar ; and when the traveling carriage stopped be- 
fore the door of the housc, ail four appeared to receive the 
travclers with great démonstrations of joy. Marguerite 
■eemed glad to be at home in her father's housc again ; tcats 
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filled her eyes as shc crosscd the courtyard and went to the 
parler. As she put her anns lound her father's nectc, 
other thoughts had mingled with the girl's kiss, and she 
blushed like a guilty wife who cannot dissemble ; but when 
she saw Emmanuel, the troubled look died out of her eyes, 
the sighl of him seemed to give her courage for the task she 
had secrctly set hciself. In spite of the checrfulness on every 
face and the gaiety of the talk at dinner, father and daughter 
studied each other with distrust and curiosity. Balthazar did 
not ask Marguerite a single question as to her stay in Paris, 
paternal dignity doubtless prevented him ; Emmanuel de Solis 
was equally discreet ; but Pierquin, who had so long beea 
acquaioted with ail the secrets of the family, did not avoid 
the subject, and concealed his inquisitivencss under an assump- 
tion of geniality. 

" Well, dear cousin," he said, " did you see Paris, and the 
théâtres ?" 

"I saw nothing of Paris," she answered ; "I only went 
ont when I was obliged to go. The days went by very tedi- 
ously for me ; I was longing to see Douai again." 

" If I had not niade a fuss, she would not hâve gone to the 
opéra ; and when she did, she found it tiresome I " said M. 
Conyncks, 

None of them felt at their ease that evening, the smiles 
were constrained, a painful anxiety lurked bcncath the forced 
gaiety ; it was a Irying occasion, Marguerite and Balthazar 
were both tortured by doubts and fears, and the others seemed 
to feet this. As the evening wore on, the faces of the father 
and daughter betraycd their agitation more plainly; and 
though Marguerite did her best to smile, her nervous move- 
ments, her glances, the tones of her voice, betrayed her. M. 
Conyncks and Emmanuel de Solis seemed to understand the 
noble girl's agitation, and to bid her take courage by expres- 
sive glances ; and Balthazar, hurt at not betng taken into con- 
fidence wbile steps were taken and matters decided whicb 
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concerncd him, gradually becamc more and more reserved, 
and at lasC sat silenl among hischiidren and friends, Shorlly, 
no doubt, Marguerite would inform him of her décisions. 
For a great man and a father the situation was intolérable. 

Balthazar had reached the time of life when things are 
usually freely discussed with the children of the family, when 
capacity for feeling is increased by wider expérience of life ; 
his face grew graver, more thoughtfui, and troubled as the 
time of his extinction as a citizen drew nearer. 

A crisis in the family Ufe was impendtng, a crisis of which 
some idea can only be given by a mctaphor. The clouds that 
bore a thunderbolt in their midst had gathered and darkened 
the sky, while they laughed below in the fields ; every one 
felt the heat and the coming storm, looked up at the hcavens, 
and hurried on his way. 

M, Conyncks was the first to go, Balthazar went with him 
to his room, and Pierquîn and Emmanuel took their Icave in 
his absence. Marguerite bade the notary a frtendly good- 
night; she said nothing to Emmanuel, but she clasped his 
hand tightly, and the tears slood in her eyes as she looked at 
him. She sent Félicie away, and when Claes came back to 
the parlor she was sitting there alone. 

"My Itind father," she said in a tremulous voîcc, "I could 
not hâve brought myself to leave home but for the gravity of 
our position ; but now, after agonies of bope and fear, and in 
spite of unheard-of difïiculties, I bave brought back with me 
some chance of salvation for us ail. Thanks partly to your 
name, partly to our uncle's influence, and the interest of M. 
de Solis, we hâve obtained the post of Receiver of Taxes in 
Brittany for you ; it is worth eigbteen to twenty thousand 
francs a year, they say. Our uncle has undertaken to be 
security for you. Hère îs your appointment," she added, 
drawing a paper from. her réticule. "For the next few years 
we must retrench and be content with bare neccssarics ; you 
would find it intolérable to live on bere in the housc; our 
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fother ought at least to live as lie has alvays been accusComed 
to live. I shall doc ask you to spare any of your income for 
us; you will spend it as seems good to you. But I cntreat 
you to remcmber that we hâve no income, not a penny except 
from the amount invcsted in the funds for Gabriel — he always 
sends the interest to us. We will live as if the house were a 
convent ; no one în the town shall heax anything about our 
économies. If you livcd on hcre in Douai, you would be a 
positive hindrance to us in our efforts to rcstore comfort. Ara 
I abusing the authority you gave to me when I put you in a 
position 10 re-cstablish your fortune yourself ? In a few years* 
time, if you choose, you will be Rcceiver-General." 

" So, Marguerite," Balthazar said in a low voice, " you are 
driving me out of my house " 

" I did not deserve such a bitter reproach," said Marguerite, 
controlling the émotions that surged up in ber heart. " You 
will corne back again atnong us as soon as you can live in your 
native town in a manner befitting your name. Besides, did 
you not givc me your promise, father?" she wcnt on coldly. 
" You must do wbat I ask of you. Our unde is waiting to 
go with you to Britiany, so that you may not bave to travel 
alone." 

" I shall not go I " cried Balthazar, rising to his fect ; " I 
stand in need of no one's assistance to re-establish my fortune 
and to pay ail that is owing to my children." 

"You had better go," saîd Marguerite, with no sign of 
agitation in her manner. " I ask you simply to think over 
our respective positions. I can put the case before you in a 
very few words ; if you stay in the house, your children will 
go out of it, that you may be the raaster." 

" Marguerite ! " cried Balthazar. 

" And the next thing to do," she went on, without heeding 
her father's anger, " will be to inform the minister of your 
refusai to accept a lucrative and honorable post. We should 
never hâve obtained it, in spite of interest and influence, if 
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onr uncle had not adroitly slipped several notes for a thousand 
francs into a certain lady's glove " 

"Ail of you will leave me 1 " 

" Yes. If you do not leave us, we must leave you," she 
answered. " If I werc your onîy child, I would follow my 
mother's cxamplc ; I would not murmur at my fate, whatever 
you might bring upon me. But my brothers and sister shalt 
not die of hunger and despair under your eyes ; I pTomised 
this to herwho died there," she said, pointing to her mother's 
bed. "We hâve hidden our troubles from you, and endured 
them in silence, but our strength fails us now. We are not on 
the brink of a précipice ; we are in its lowest depths, father 1 
And if we are to extricate ourselves, we want something bc- 
sides courage ; ail our efforts must not be continually thwarted 
by the freaks of a passion " 

" My dear children ! " cried Balthazar, selzing Marguerite's 
' hand, " I will help you ; I will work with you ; I " 

" This is the way," she answered, holding out the mjnister's 
Ictter. 

" But, my darling, it would takc too long to restore my 
fortune in this way that you are pointing out to me. The 
results of ten years of work will be lost, as well as the enor- 
roous sums of money whîch the laboratory représenta. Our 
resources are up there," he sard, indicating the garret. 

Marguerite went towards the door, saying, "Choose for 
yourseif, father! " 

" Ah ! my daughter, you are vcry hard ! " he answered, as 
he sat down in an armchair ; but he let her go. 

Next moming Marguerite learncd from Le Mulquinter that 
M. Claes had gone out. She tumed pale at this simple an- 
nouncement, and her face spoke so eloquently of cruel anxiety 
that the old servant said, " Do not alarm yourseif, mademoi- 
selle ; the mastcr said he would come back again at eleven 
o'clock to breakfast. He never went to bed at ail last night. 
At two o'clock this moming he was standing by one of the 
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Windows in the parler looking out at thc roof of the laboratory. 
I was sitting up, waiting in the kitchen ; I saw him, hc was 
ciying, he is in trouble ; and hère is the famous nionth of 
July again, whcn the sun has power cnough to loake us ail 
rich, and if you only " 

"That is enoughl " said Maigueritc. She knewnow what 
the thoughts were that had harassed her father. 

As a matter of Tact, it had corne to pass with fialthazar, ai 
with ail domestic people, that his life was inséparable, as it 
wcre, from the places which had become a part of it. Hit 
thoughte were wcddcd to his house and laboratory ; he did 
DOt know how to do without the fàmiliar suiroundings ; he 
was like a spcculator, who is at a loss to know what to do 
with himsclf on public holidays whcn hc cannot go on 'Change. 
Ail his hopcs dwelt there in his laboratory ; it was thc one 
spot under heaven wherc he could brcathe vital air. This 
clinging to faroiliar things and places, so strong an instinct in 
weak natures, becamcs almost tyrannous in men of science 
and leaming. Balthaiar Claes was to leave his housc'; for 
him this meant that he must rcnounce his science and his 
problem, or, in other words, that he musl die. 

Marguerite was in thc last extremity of anxicty and fear 
nntil breakfast-time. The thought of Balthazar's attempt to 
take his life after a similar scène came to her memory, and she 
fearcd that her father had found a tragic solution of his difli- 
culties ; she walked up and down in the pailor, and shuddercd 
erery time the bell rang at the door. Balthazar at tast came 
back. Marguerite watched him cross the court, and, gazing 
anxiously at his face, could read nothing but the traces of ail 
that storm of grief in its expression. When hc came into the 
parler she went up to him to wish him good-moming ; he put 
his arms affectionately about her waist, drew her to his brcast, 
kissed her forehead, and said in her car — 

" I hâve becn to see about my passport," 

The tones of her fkther's voice, his résignation, his caress 
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almost broke poor Marguerite's hcart ; she tumed her head 
away to hide thc tears which shc could not keep back, fled 
into the garden, and only came back when she had irept at 
her ease. During breakfast Balthazar was in great spirits, like 
a nian who bas decided on bis course. 

" So ve are to start for Brîttanjr, nncle, are we? " he said 
to M. Conyncks. " I bave always tbougbt I should like to 
see Brittany." 

" LivÎDg is cheap thcre," the old uncle remarked. 

"Is father going to leave us?" cried Félicie. 

M. de Solis came in with Jean at that moment. 

" You will Ict hîm spend thc day with us," said Balthazar, 
as Jean came to sit beside him ; " I am going away to-moirow, 
and I want to bid him good-bye." 

Emmanuel looked across at Marguerite, who hung her head. 
It was a melancholy day ; every onc feit sad ; every one tried 
not to give way to painfui thoughts or to tears. This was no 
ordinary parting ; it was an exile. And then, every one in- 
stinctively felt how huniiliating it was for a father thus to 
proclaim his losses by leaving his family and accepting the 
post of a paid officiai at Balthazar's tirae of life; but he was 
as magnanimous as Marguerite was iîrm, and submitted with 
dignity to the penancc imposed on hîm for the errors which 
he had committcd when carrîed away by his genius. When 
the evening was over, and the father and daughter were alone, 
Balthazar held out his hand to Marguerite. He had becn 
as gentle and affectîonate ail through the day as in the happiest 
days of the past ; and with a strange tenderness, in which 
despair was minglcd, he asked, "Are you satisfied with your 
father?" 

" You arc worthy of him" answercd Marguerite, tuming to 
the portrait of Van Claes, 

Next morning Balthazar, followed by Le Mulquiner, went 
into his laboratory to take leave of his cherished hopes. 
Master and roan exchanged melancholy glances as they stood 
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on the thmhold of the gairct. Everything was in working 
order, as thougU those hopes had uot yet pcrished, and they 
were about to leavc ît ail, pertiaps forever. Balthazar looked 
round at the apparatus about which his thoughls had hovered 
for so long ; chère was noching thcre but had its associations for 
him, and had borne a part in his cxperimentsor his investiga- 
tions. Dcjectedly he bade Le Mulquinier set free the gases, 
evaporate the more uoxious acids, and take précautions against 
possible explosions. As he sawtoall thèse détails, bitter regrets 
broke from him, as from a man condemned to death whcn 
they are about to lead him to the scaffold. 

" Just look 1 " he said, stopping before a capsule in which 
the two wires of a voltaic battcry were imraersed ; " we ought to 
wait to see the resuit of this experiment. If it werc to succeed 
my children would not drive their father from his bouse when 
he could fling diamonds at their feet. Hideous thought 1 
Hère is a combination of carbon and sulphur, in which the 
Carbon plays the part of an électro-positive body ; crystalliza- 
tion should commence at the négative pôle, and in the case 
of décomposition the carbon would be dcposited there in a 
crystalline form." 

"Ah ! that îs what it will do ! " said Le Mulquinier, look- 
ing admiringly at his master. 

" But," Balthazar went on after a moment of silence, " the 
combination is submitted to the influence of that battcry 
which might act " 

" If monsieur desires it, I will soon inciease " 

" No, no ; it must be left just as it is. That sort of 
crystallization rcquires time, and must bc Icft undisturbed. " 

" Confound it ! the crystallization is long enough about 
it I " cried the manservant, 

"If the température were to fall, the sulphide of carbon 
would crystallize," Balthazar said, letting fall stray links of a 
chain of ideas which was complète in his own mind ; " but 
suppose the action of the battery is brought to bear on it 
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undcr certain conditions which I do not know how to set up. 

This ought to be carefully watched ; it is possible. 

But what am I thinking of ? There is to be no more chem- 
istry for va, my friend ; we must keep books in a receiver's 
office somcwhere in Brittany." 

Claes hurried away and wcnt down stairs to breakfast in his 
own housc for the last time. Fierquin and M. de Solis had 
joincd thcm. Balthazar was anxious to put an end to the 
death-agony of science, said farcwell to his children, and 
stepped into the carriage aftcr bis uncle ; ail the family came 
with him to the tbreshold of the door. There, as Marguerite 
clung to her father in despair, he answercd hcr mute appeal, 
saying tn hcr ear, " You are a good child ; I beat you no iU- 
will, Marguerite." 

Marguerite crossed the courtyard, and took refuge in the 
pailor; knecling on the spot where her mothcr dîed, she 
made a fervent praycr to God to give her strcngtb to bring 
the hcavy task of her new life to a succcssfui end. She felt 
stronger already, for an inncr voice echoed the applause of 
angels through her heart, and with it minglcd the thanks of 
her mother, her sîster, and brothers. Emmanuel and Pier- 
quin came in ; thcy had watched the traveling carriage till it 
was out of sight. 

" Now, mademoiselle, what wîll you do next 1 " inquired 
Fierquin. 

"Save the family," she said simply. "We bave about 
thirleen bundred acres of land at Waignies. I mean to bave 
it cleared, and to divide it up into three fanns, to erect the 
necessary farm buildings, and then to let them. I feel sure 
that in a few years" time, with plenty of patience and prudence, 
each of us three," she said, turnîng to her brother and sister, 
" will possess a farm of about four hundred acres, which some 
day or other will bring us in fifleen Ihousand francs yearly. 
My brother Gabriel's shate must be this house and the consols 
that stand in his name. Then we will pay ofF our father's 
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debts by degrees, and give him back his estâtes when the time 
cornes." 

"But, dcar cousin," said Pierquîn, amazed at Margoerite's 
cleai-headedness and calm summing-up of the situation, " you 
wilt want more than two hundred thousand francs if you are 
going to clear the land and build steadings and buy cattle. 
Where is the money to come from?" 

"That is just where the difficulty cornes in," she said, 
looking froro the lawyer to Emmanuel de Solis; " I cannot 
venturc to ask any more of my imcle ; he has already bccome 
security for our father," 

" You hâve frtends ! " cried Pierquin. It suddenly strack 
him that even yet the Claes girls were worth more than five 
htindred thousand francs apîecc. 

Emmanuel looked at Marguerite tcnderly ; but Pierquin, 
unluckily for him, was still a notary in the midst of his enthu- 
siasm. He answered accordingly, " I can let you hâve two 
hundred thousand francs ! " 

Emmanuel and Marguerite sought counsel of each other by 
a glance, a glancc that sent a ray of light through Pierquîn's 
brain. Félicie blushed up to the eyes ; she was so glad that 
her cousin had proved as gênerons as she had wished. Mar- 
guerite looked at her sister, and guessed the tmth at once ; 
during her absence the poor child's heart had been won by 
Pierquîn's meaningless gallantry. 

"You shall only pay me five per cent.," he added, "and 
repay me when you like ; you can give me a mortgage on your 
fânns. But do not trouble yourself about it ; you shall hâve 
nothing to do but to pay the money when ail the contracts are 
completed ; I will find you some good tenants, and look after 
evcrythtng for you. I wjll do Jt ail for nothing, and stand 
by you like a tnisty kinsman." 

Emmanuel made a sign to Marguerite, beseechJng her to 
refuse this offer, but she was too much absorbed in «atching 
the shades of expression that crossed her sister's face to notice 
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him. Afler a moment's silence she tumcd to the lawyer with 
an ironical glance, and ausweied of hei own accord, to M. de 
Solis' grcat joy. 

" You hâve stoodby us, cousin," she said; "I should hâve 
expccted no less of you ; but wc want to free the estâtes as 
quickly as possible, and the five per cent. înterest wouid hatn- 
per us ; I shall wait till my brother cornes of âge, and we will 
sell his stock." 

Fierquin bit his lips; Emmanuel began to smile gently. 

" Félicie, dear child, take Jean back to school," said Mar- 
guerite, glancing at her brother, "Take Martha with you. 
Be very good, Jean, my darling, and do not tear your clothcs ; 
wc are not rîch enough now to buy new oncs for you as often 
as wc uscd to do. Theic, run away, little man, and work 
hard at your Icssons." 

Félicie went out with her brother. 

"Cousin," said Marguerite to Fierquin, "and you, mon- 
sieur," she added, turning to M. de Solis, "you hâve doubt- 
less come to visit my father while I was away? I am gratefiil 
to you for this proof of your friendship, and I am sure that 
you will do no less for two poor girls who will stand in need 
of your advice. Let us understand each other clearly. Whcn 
I am in Douai I shall always sec you with the greatest pleas- 
sure ; but when Félicie will be left hère with no one but 
Josette and Martha, I need not teil you that she can rcceive 
DO visilors, not even an old frîend and a cousin so devoted to 
our intercsts. In our position we must not give the slightest 
occasion for gossip. We must give our minds to our work for 
a long time to come and livc in solitude." 

For several moments no one spoke. Emmanuel, deeply 
absorbed in watching Marguerile's face, was dumb ; Fierquin 
was at a loss what to say, and took leavc of his cousin. He 
felt fiirious with himself; he suddenly perceived that Mar- 
queritc lovcd Emmanuel, and that he had acted like the 
veriest fool. 
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"Look hère, Fierquin, my friend," said he to hiniself, as 
he went along thc street, "anyonc who callcd you an ass 
would say Dothing but trulh. What a stupid doit I am ! I 
hâve twelve thousand livres a year beside my professional 
income, to say nothing of my uncle des Racquets; ail his 
mooey will corne to me somc of thèse days, and I shall hâve 
as much again then (afCer ail, I don't nant him to die, he is 
thrifcy), and I was graceless enough to ask Mlle. Claes for 
interest! Nol After ail, Félicie is a sweet and good little 
thing, who will suit me better. Marguerite has a will like 
iron ; she would want to nile me, and — she would mie me 1 
Corne, let us show ourselves generous, Fierquin, Ict us hâve 
Icss of the notary. I cannot shake off old habits. Bless me I 
I will fall in love with Félicie, those are my sentiments, and I 
mean to stick to them. Gooduess, yesl She will hâve a 
farm of her own — four hundred and thirty acres of good 
land, for the soil at Waignies is rich, and before long it will 
bring in from fifleen to twenty thousand livres yearly. My 
uncle des Racquets dies (poor old gentleman I), I sell my 
practicc, and I am a raan of leisure worth fifty thousand 
livres a year, — fif— ty thou — sand livres ! My wife is a Claes ; 
lam connected with several familiesof distinction. Diantre t 
Then we shall see if Savaron de Savanis, the Courtevilles, and 
Magalhens will décline to visit a Pierquin-Claes-Molina- 
Nourho ! I will be mayor of Douai ; I shall havc the Cross 
of the Légion of Honor ; I can be a deputy, nothing will be 
beyond my reach. So look out, Fierquin, my boy, and let 
us hâve no more nonsense, inasmuch as, upon my honor, 
Félicie— Mademoiselle Félicie Van Claes is in love with 
you." 

When the two lovers were atone, Emmanuel held out his 
hand, and Marguerite could not help laying her right hand 
in his. The same impulse made them both rise to their 
feet, and turn to go towards their bench in the garden ; 
but in the middle of the parlor her lover could not contiol 
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his joy, and in a voice that treinbled with «notion, he said 
to Marguerite — 

"I hâve three hundred thousand francs that belong to 
you ■• 

"How is that?" she cried ; "did my poor mother leave 

other sums for us in your keeping? No? Then how is 

this?" 

"Oh! m y Marguerite, what is mine is yours, is it not? 
Wcre you not thc fim to say wel" 

"Dear Emmanuel ! " she said, pressing thc hand that she 
still held, and instead of going into the garden, she sat down 
- in a low chair. 

"It is I who should thank you," he said, with love in his 
voice, " since you accept it from me." 

"Dear love," she said, "this moment atones for many 
sorrows, and brings us nearer to a happy future ! Yes, I will 
accept your fortune," she continued, and an angelic smile 
hovered aboul her mouth; "I know of a way to makc it 
mine." 

She looked up at Van Claes' portrait, as if calling on her 
ancestor to bc a witncss. Emmanuel de Sotis had followed 
thc direction of her eyes; he did not see her draw a little 
ring from her finger ; he did not notice that she had donc so 
until he heard the words — 

" Out of the dcpths of our sorrow one comfort has ariscn ; 
my father's indifférence Icaves me free to dispose of myself," 
she said, holding out the ring. "Take it, Emmanuel; my 
mother loved you, she would hâve chosen you," 

Teare came to Emmanuel's eyes ; he turned pale, fell on 
his knees, and said to Marguerite, as he gave her the ring that 
he always wore — 

" Hère is my mother's wcdding ring " (and he kissed the 
little golden hoop). " My Marguerite, shall I hâve no pledgc 
but this?" he asked, pointing to the ring she had given 
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She bent forward, and Emmanuers lips touched her fore- 
head. 

"Alas! poor love, are we not doing wrong?" she said 
in a trembling voice. " We shall hâve to wait for a long 
while." 

" My uncle used to say that adoration was the daily bread 
of patience ; he spoke of the Christian's love of God ; but 
in this way I can love you, Marguerite j for a long while 
the thought of you has mingled with the Ihought of God 
so that I cannot separate them ; I am yours, as I am His." 

For a few moments they remained rapt in the sweetcst 
ecstasy. Their feelings were poured out as quietly and nat- 
uralty as a spiiug wells up and overAows in little waves 
that never cease. The fate which kept the two levers apart 
was a source of melancholy, which gave to their happiness 
something of the poignancy of grief. Félicie came back 
again, ail too soon for them. Emmanuel, taught by the 
charming tact of love, which instinctively divines everything, 
left the two sisters together, with a glance in which Marguerite 
could read how much this considération cost him — a glance 
that told her how long and ardently he had desired this hap- 
piness which had just been consecrated by the betrothal of 
their hearts. 

"Come hère, little sister," said Marguerite, putting her 
ann round Félicïe's neck, They wcnl together out into the 
garden, and sat down on the bench to which one génération 
after another had confïded their love and grief, their plans 
and musings. In spite of her sister's gay tones and shrewd, 
kindly smile, Félicie fclt something very like a tremor of fear. 
Marguerite took her hand, and felt that she was trembling. 

" Mademoiselle Félicie," her older sister said in her ear, 
" I am reading your heart. Pierqiiin has been hère very often 
while I was away ; he came every evening, he has whispered 
sweet words, and you hâve listcned to htm." 

Félicie blushcd. 
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" Do not défend yourself, myangel," Marguerite answered; 
" it is so natural to love I Perhaps our cousin's character 
may aller under ihe influence of your dear soûl ; he is selfish, 
and thinks only of his owd intcrests, but he is kind-hearted, 
and his very faults will no doubt conduce.lo your happiness, 
for he will love you as the fairest of his possessions, you will 
be a part of his business affairs. Forgive me for that word, 
darling I You will cure him of the bad habit of thinking of 
nothing but raaterial iuterests by teaching him to occupyhim- 
self with the affairs of the heart," 

Félicie could only put her arms round her sister. 

"Besides," Marguerite went on, " he is well-to-do. He 
belongs to one of the most distinguished and oldest bourgeois 
families. And you cannot think that I would put obstacles in 
the way of your happiness, if you choose to iînd it in a sphère 
somcwhat beneath you ? " 

" Dear sister ! " broke from Félicic. 

" Oh, yes ; you may trust me 1 " cried Marguerite. " What 
more natural than that we should tell each other our secrets ? ' ' 

Thèse words, so heartily spoken, opened the way for one 
of those delîghtful talks in which young girîs confide every- 
thing to each other. Love had made Marguerite quick to 
read her sîster's heart, and she said at last to Félicic — 

" Well, dear little one, we must make sure that the cousin 
really loves you, and then " 

"Leave it to me," said Félicie, laughing; "I hâve an 
example hère before me." 

" Little goose ! " said Marguerite, kissing her forehead. 

Fierquin belonged to the class of men who regard marriage 
as a business contract, a fulfîllment of social duties, and a way 
of transmitting property ; it was to him a raatter of indiffér- 
ence whether he married Marguerite or Félicie, so long as 
both bore the same faraily name and possessed the same 
amount of dower; yet he was acute enough to see that both 
of them, to use bis own expression, were " romantic and sen- 
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timental girls," two adjcctives employed by coromonplace 
people to ridicule the gifls which nature sovs witli a gnidging 
hand in the furrows of the human field. Doubtless the Uwyer 
concluded that he had best do at Rome as the Romans do ; 
for the next day hc came to see Marguerite, and with a mys- 
terious air took hcr out into the little garden and began to 
talk "sentiment," sincc this was a necessary prelimînary, 
according to social usages, to the usual formai contract drawn 
up by a lawyer. 

" Dear cousin," satd he, " we hâve not always been of one 
mind as to the best meaos of bringing you out of your di£G- 
cultîes, but you must acknowledge that I hâve always been 
prompted by a strong désire to serve you. WcH, theo, yestcr- 
day my ofTer of help was completely spoiled by an unlucky 
trick of speaking, due simply to a lawyer's habit of mind. 
Do you undetstand? My heart is not to blâme for the absurd 
pièce of folly. I hâve cared very much about you, and we 
lawyeis hâve a certain quick-sightedocss ; I saw that you did 
not like what I said. It is my own fault I Some one else has 
been clcvcrer than I was, Well, I hâve come to tell you out 
and out that I love your sister Félicie. So you can treat me 
as a brolher, dip in my pursc, take what you will ; the more 
you take, the better you wilI prove your regard for me. I am 
wholly at your service, witfuatt interest — do you understand ? 
— of any sort or description. If only I may be thought 
■worthy of Félicie, that is ail I ask. Forgive me for my 
mistakes, they are due to business habits ; my heart is right 
enough, and I would throw myself into the Scarpe rather than 
not make my wife happy." He spokc with every indication 
of sympathy and sincerity. 

" This is very satisfâctory, cousin ; but the roatter does not 
rest with me, it rests with my sister and fâther," said Mar- 
guerite. 

'* I know that, dear cousin," the notary answercd, " but 
yoQ are like a mother to them ail; besides, I hâve nothing 
18 
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more nearly at heart than that you should judge of mine cor- 
rectly." 

This way of speaking was characteristic of the honest 
notary. Latei in Ufe, Fierquin's reply to an invitation from 
the commanding officer at Saint Orner became famous ; the 
latter had askcd him to some military festivity, and Fierquin's 
respoose was worded thus: "Monsieur Pierquin-Claes de 
Molina-Nourho, Mayor of the city of Douai, Chevalier of the 
Légion of Honor, will hâve tkat of being présent," etc. 

Marguerite accepted his offer only in so far as it related to 
his professional advice, fearing to compromise her dignity as 
a woman, her sister's future, or her fathcr's anthority. The 
same day she confided her sister to the care of Josette and 
Hartha, who «rere devoted body and soûl to their young mis- 
tress, and entered into ail her plans of retrenchment ; and 
Marguerite set out immediatety for Waignies, where she be- 
gan to put her schemes into exécution at once, benefited by 
Fierquin's expérience. 

The notary reckoned up the tinie and trouble expended, 
and regarded it as an excellent investment ; he was puCting 
them out to întcrest, as it were, and, witb such a prospect be- 
fore him, he had no mind to gnidge the outlay. 

In the first place, he endeavored to spare Marguerite the 
trouble of clearing the land and getting it ready for cultiva- 
tion. He found three sons of wealthy farmers, young men 
who were anxious to settle themselves ; to them he pointed 
out the attractive possibilities offered by such a fertile soil, 
and succeeded in letting the land to them just as it was, on a 
long lease. For the first three years they were to pay no rent 
at ail, in the fourth they undertook to pay six thousand 
francs, twelve thousand in the sixth, and after that, iïfïeen 
thousand francs yearly till the expiration of the lease. They 
also undertook to drain the land, to make plantations, and 
puTchase cattle. While the stcadings were in course of érec- 
tion they began to clear the ground. 
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Foor years aller Balthazar's dcparture, Marguerite had 
almost Tctrieved the fortunes of hcr brother and sister. Two 
hundred thousand francs, loaned by Emmanuel de SolU, had 
covered the cxpenses of the fann buildings. Advice and 
more subsUntial hclp had becn readily given to the brave girl, 
for evcry one admîred Marguerite's courage. She personally 
superintendcd the building opérations, and looked after her 
contracts and Icascs with the good sensé, energy, and per- 
sévérance which a woman can dIsplay when she is sustained 
by strong feeling. 

After tbe fifïh year Marguerite could dévote thirty thou- 
sand francs of her income to paying off the mortgages on her 
falher's property, and to repairing the havoc wrought by 
Balthazar's passion in the old house. Besides the rcnt from 
thcir own farros, they had the interest on the capital invested 
in her brother's nanie, and the procecds of hcr father's prop- 
erty. The process of extinction of the debt was bound to be 
more and more rapid as the amount of interest decrcased. 
Emmanuel de Solis, rooreover, had pcrsuaded Marguerite to 
take the remaining hundred thousand francs of his uncle's 
bcquest, as well as some twcnty thousand francs which he him> 
self had saved, so that in the thîrd year of her administration 
she could pay ofT a fairly large amount of debt. This life of 
courage, self-dcnial, and self-sacrifice lasted for five yeare, but 
it ended at last, thanks to Marguerite's influence and super- 
vision, in complète success. 

Gabriel had becomc a civil engineer, and with his great- 
uncle's help had made a rapid fortune by the construction of 
a canal. He found favor in the eyes of his cousin, Mlle. 
Conyncks, whom her fàther idoUzed, one of the richest 
heiresses in ail Flanders. lo 1834 Claes' property was frec, 
and the house in the Rue de Paris had repaired its losses. 
Fierquin made formai application to Balthazar for Félicie's 
hand, and M. de Solis asked for Marguerite. 

At the beginning of the month of Jaonary, 1835, Mar~ 
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gucritc and M. Conyticks set out for Brittany to biing back 
tbe exiled father, whom every one longed to sec in his home 
again. He had resigned his post that he might spend the rest 
of his days among his children, and his présence should sanction 
their happiness. Marguerite had often bcwailcd the cmpty 
spaces on the walls of the pi cture- galle ry and the state apart- 
roents, which must meet their father's eyes on bis return, so 
that while sbc was away Pierquin aod M. de Solis ptotted 
with Félicie to prépare a surprise for her ; tbe youuger sister 
should also bave a sbare in the restoration of tbe Maison 
Claes. Both genlleroen had bought several fine pictures, 
whicb Ihey presented to Félicie, so that the gallery might be 
adorned as of old. The same thougbt had occurrcd to M. 
Conyncks, who wîshed to show his appréciation of Matguerite's 
noble conduct, and of the way in which she had devoted her- 
self to fulfilling her dying mother's request. He arrangea 
tbat fifty of bis finest pictures, together with some of those 
that Balthazar had previously sald, should be sent to fill the 
picture gallery, where there were now no more btank spaces. 

Marguerite had visited her father several times, Jean or her 
sister accompanying her on each jotirney ; but, since ber last 
visit, old âge seemed to hâve gained on Balthazar. He lived 
extremely penuriously, for nearly ail his income was spent on 
tbe experiment which brought nothing but disappoint ment, 
and probably the alarming symptoms were due to his manner 
of life, He was only sixty-five years of âge, but he looked 
like a man of eighty. His eyes were deeply sunk in his face, 
his eyebrows were white, bis hair hung in a scanty fringe 
round his head, he allowed his beard to grow, cutting it with 
a pair of scissors when its length annoyed him, he stooped 
like an old vine-dresser, his ncgiected dress suggested a degree 
of wretcbedness that was frightful when combined with bis 
look of décrépitude. Sometimes his face looked noble still 
when a great thought lighted it up, but the outlines of bis 
features were obliterated by wrinkles ; his fixed gaze, the des- 
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perate look in his eyes, and bis restless uneasiness seemed to 
be symptoms of insanily, or rather of man/ forms of insanity. 
A sudden glcam of hope would give him the look of a mono- 
maniac ; an excess of impatience, that he could not guess this 
secret which llitted before him and eluded his grasp like a will- 
o'-the-wisp, would blaze out into impotent anger like madness, 
to be foUowed by a burst of laughtcr at his own folly \ but, 
as a nile, he lived in a state of the deepest dejectioa, and 
every phase of frenzy was roerged in the dull melancholy of 
the idiot. Hotrever fleeting and imperceptible thèse changes 
of expression might be for strangers, they were unhappily only 
too obvious for thosc who had known the once noble face, the 
Claes of former years, so sublime in goodness and so great- 
hearted, of whom scarccly a trace could now be recognized. 

Le Mulquinicr, like his mastcr, was old and worn by in- 
cessant loil, but he had not borne the same burden, nor 
endured the constant strain of thought ; a curious mixture of 
anxiety and admiration in the way in which he looked at his 
master might easily hâve misled a casual observer ; he listcned 
respectfully to Claes' slightest word, and watchcd his move- 
ments with a kind of tendemess ; he looked aftcr his great 
and learned master with a carc like a mother's ; he even 
seemed to protect him, and, in some ways, actually did pro- 
tect him, for Balthazar never took any thought for the needs 
of physîcal existence. It was touching and painful to see the 
two old men, both wrapped in the same thought, both so sure 
of the reality of their hope, inspired by the same restless 
longing ; it was as if they had but one lifc bctwecn them 
— the one was the soûl, and the other the body. When Mar- 
guerite and M. Conyncks arrîved they found M. Claes living 
in an inn ; his successor had taken bis place at once. 

Through ail the préoccupation of science, Balthazar had 
felt stirrings of the désire to see his country, his home, and 
children once more ; bis daughtcr's Icttcr had brought good 
news ; be had begun to dream of a crowning séries of experi- 
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ments, which should surely yield at last the secret of the 
Absolute, and he awaited Marguerite's comiog with great 
impatience. 

The young girl shed tean of joy as she flung herself into 
his arnis, This time she had corne to receive her reward, the 
reward of a painfiil and difficult task, and to ask pardon for 
her brilliant success in ît. But as she lookcd more closely at 
her (àther, she was shocked at the changes wrought in hira 
since the previous visît ; she fclt as if she bad commîttcd a 
crime, like some great man who violâtes the liberties of hîs 
country to save its national existence. M. Conyncks shared 
his niece's misgivings ; be insisted that his cousin must be 
moved at once, that the air of his native Douai might restore 
him to heatth, as the Hfe by his own hearth should restore his 
reason. 

After the first outpourings of affection, which weie much 
warmer on fialthazar's part than Marguerite had expccted, he 
was strangely attentive to her wishes ; he cxpressed his regret 
at receiving her in such a poor place ; he consulted her tastes 
in the ordcring of thelr roeats, and was as sedulously watchful 
as a lover. But in his manner also thcre was something of 
the uneasiness and anxiety of the cnlprit who wishes to secure 
a lavorable hearing from a judge. Mai^erile knew her father 
50 wel) that she guessed the motives underlying this affectionate 
solicitude ; sbe thought that he must bave incurred debts in 
the town, which be was anxious to pay before he went. She 
watched her lather narrowly for a while, and a buman beart 
was laid bare to ber gaze. Balthazar seemed to bave growD 
little. The consciousness of his humiliation, the enforced 
isolation resulting from his scientific pursuits, had made bim 
shy and almost like a child, save when the subject under dis- 
cussion was connected with hîs beloved science. He stood in 
awe of his oldest daughter ; he remembered her dévotion in 
the past, the power of mind and character that she had shown, 
the autbority with which he bimself had invested her, the 
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fortune which she had administered so ably ; and the inde- 
fi&able fecling of dread which had takcn possession of him on 
the àsTj whea he resigned the authority which he had abused 
had no doubt grown stronger with time. 

Conyncks seemed to be as nothing in Balthasar's eyes \ he 
saw no onc but bis daughter, and thought of no one else ; he 
even seemed to dread her, as a weak-minded man is overawed 
by the wife whose will is stronger than his own. Marguerite's 
heart smote her when she detected a look of terror in his 
eyes, an expression like that of some little child who bas been 
doing wrong. The noble gîrl could not nndcrstand the con- 
tradiction between the magnificent stem outlînes of the head, 
the features worn by scientiEc labors and strenuous tbought, 
and the weak smîle on Balthazar's lips, tbe expression of art- 
lessservility in his face. This sharp contrast between greatness 
and littleness was very painful to her ; she rcsolved to use her 
influence to restore her father's sclf-respect before the great 
day which was to restore him tohis family. When thcy were 
kil togcther for a moment, she began at once, seizing the 
opportunity to say in his ear — 

" Hâve you any debts hère, father? " 

Balthazar rcddened uneasily, and answered, "I do not 
know, but Le Mulquinier will tell you ; he is a good fellow, 
and knows more about my aSairs than I do myself." 

Marguerite rang for the servant, and when he came she 
could not help studying the faces of the two old men. 

" Issomething wanted, monsieur ?" asked Le Mulquinier. 

Personal pride and family pride were two of Marguerite's 
strongest instincts ; something in the servant's tone and man* 
ner told of an unseemly familiarity between her father and the 
companioQ of his labors which gave her a pang. 

" It seems that my father is unablc to reckon up what he 
owes hère without your memory to aid him. Le Mulquinier," 
said Marguerite. 

" Monsieur owes," Le Mulquinier began, but checked him- 
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■elf at a sign from Balthazar, which did not escape Marguerite. 
Shc felt surprised and humiliated. 

"Tcll me exaclly how much my father owes," she ex- 
claimed. 

' ' Monsieur owes five thousand francs hère in the town to a 
dniggist and wholesale grocer who has supplied us with caustic 
potash, lead and zinc, and reagents." 

" Is that ait ? " aslced Marguerite. 

Balthazar made an affirmative sign to Le Mulquinier, who 
answered likc a man under a spell, " Yes, mademoiselle." 

" Vcry wcll," she saîd, "I will give you the moncy." 

Balthazar kissed his daughter in hls joy. " You are tay 
guardian anget, my child," he said. 

He breathed more freely after that. There was less sadness 
in his cyes as he looked at her ; but, in spiie of his joy, Mar- 
guérite could see that in the depths of his heart he was still 
troubled, and she guessed that the five thousand francs meiely 
represented the most pressing of the debts contracted for the 
expenscs of the laboratory. 

" Be frank with me, father," she said, as she let him draw 
her towards him, and sat on his knees, "do you owe more 
than this? Tell me everything; corne back to your home 
vithout any lurkîng fear in your mind in the midst of the 
rejoicing." 

" My dear Marguerite," he answered, takïng her handsand 
kissing them with a grâce that seemed like a memory of his 
youth, " shall yoii scold me ? " 

"No," she said. 

"Really?" he asked, with an involuntary start of childish 
joy. "CanI really tell you everything? and will you pay 

"Yes," she said, trying to keep back the tears that came 
to her eyes. 

"Very well, then, lowe. Ohl Idarenotl" 
" Father, do tell me I " 
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" But it is a great dcal," he went on. 
She claspcd her hands ia despair. 

" I owe tbirty thousand francs to MM. Protez and Chiffre- 
ville." 

" Thirty thotisaDd francs — ail my savings," she said ; " but 
I am glad that I can givc them to you," she added, with a 
levèrent kiss on his forehead. 

He sprang to his feet, caught his daughter in his anns, and 
qmn round the room with her, liAing her off her feet as 
though she had been a child ; then he set her down in the 
axmchair where she had becn sitting, exclaiming, " My dear 
child, roy treasure of love I There was no life left in me. 
Protez and Chiffrcvillc havc wrîttcn threc times ; they threaten 
procecdings — proceedings against me, when I hâve made their 

fortunes " 

" Then you are still trying to lînd the solution of your 
problem, father? " said Margneritc sadly. 

" Ycs, still," he said, with a frenzied smile, " and I shall 

find it, never fear! If you only knew whete we arc I " 

"ïf^.who?" 

" I mean Mulquinier ; he undcrstands me at last ; he is a 

great hclp to me Poor fellow, he îs so faithful [ " 

Conyncks came in at that moment and put an end to their 
conversation. Marguerite made a sign to her father to say no 
more; she dreaded lest he should lower himself in their 
tincle's eyes. 

It shockcd her to see the havoc wrought in that great intel- 
lect by incessant preoccup)atton with a problem perhaps after 
ail insoluble. Baîthazar, doubtlcss, could see nothing beyond 
his crucibles and Eiimaces ; it never evcn crossed his mind 
that his affairs wcre no longer embarrassed. 

They set out for Flanders next day ; the journcy was a 
sufficiently long one, and Marguerite had time to see many 
things on the way that threw gleams of tight on the relative 
positions of Le Mulquinier and his master. Had the servant 
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gained the asceodancy, which uneducated mlnds can acquire 
over the greatest thinkers if they fecl that they are indispen- 
sable to thcir bctters ? Such natures use concession afïer con- 
cession as stepping-stones to complète dominion, and attain 
their end at last by dint of dogged persistence. Or, on the 
other hand, was it the mastcr who had corne to feel for the 
servant the sort of affection that springs from use and wonti 
not unlilte the fondncss which a craftsman feels for his tool 
which exécutes his will, or the Arab for the horee to which he 
owes his frecdom ? Little things that passcd under Margue- 
rite's watchful cyes decidcd her to put this affection to the 
test, by proposing to free Balthazar from what perhaps was a 
galling yoke. 

They spent a fcw days in Paris on their way back. Mar- 
guerite paid hcr fathcr's debts, and besought the lîrm of 
chemists to send nothing to Douai without first giving her 
notice of Claes' orders. Shc pcrsuaded her fathcr to make 
somc changes in his costume, and to dress as became a man 
of his rank. This extemal transformation gave Balthazar a 
sort of physical dignity, which augurcd wcU for a change in 
his idcas. Marguerite already felt something of the happiness 
which she looked for when her father should find the sur- 
prises that awaited him in his own house ; and their depart- 
urc for Douai was not long dclaycd. 

Félicie, accompanied by her two brothers, Emmanuel, Pier- 
quin, and the most intiroate friends of the thrce families, rode 
out three leagnes from the tovn to meet Balthazar. The long 
journey had gîven other directions to the chemist's thoughts, 
the sight of the Flemish landscape had stiired his heart, so 
that at the sight of the joyous cortège of children and friends 
he felt so deeply touched that tcais filled his eycs, his voice 
shook, and his eyelids reddencd ; he took his children in his 
arms, and seemed as if he could not let them go, showing 
such passionate affection for them that the onlookers were 
moved to tears. 
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He tumed pale whcQ he saw bis house once more, and 
sprang out of the carrûtge with the quickness of a young 
man ; it scemcd to be a pleasuie to him to breathe the air in the 
courtyard once more, to sce every trilling détail again ; his 
happinesswas pbinly visible in every gesture that he made; 
he held himself ercct, his face grew young again. 

Tears came to bis eyes as he stood in the doonvay of the 
parler, and sav how accurately his daughter had reproduced 
the old-fashioned silver sconccs which he had sold, and how 
completely every trace of their misfortunes had disappeared. 
A magnificent breakfast awaited them in the dining-room ; 
the sbelves above the sideboards had been iïUed with curiosi- 
ties and silvcr-plate at least as valuable as the heirlooms which 
formerly had stood there. Long as the family breaklâst 
lasted, Balthazar scarcely heard ail that he wishcd to hear 
from each of his chiidren. His rctum had brought about a 
sort of reaction in him ; he thought of nothing but fàmily 
happiness ; he was a father before ail things. There was the 
old courtliness in his manner. In the joy of that first moment 
of possession he did not ask by what means ail that he had 
squandercd had been recovercd, and his happiness was com- 
plète and entire. 

Breakfast over, the father and his four chiidren, and Pier- 
quin the notary, went into the parlor, and Balthazar saw, not 
without uneasiness, the stamped papcrs which a clerk had 
arranged on the table by which he stood, as if awaiting 
forther instructions from his employer. Balthazar stood in 
amazemcnt before the hearth as his family seatcd themselves. 

" This," said Pierquin, " îs an account of his guardianship 
rcndered by M. Claes to his chiidren. It is not very amusing, 
of course," he added, laughing, after the manner of notariés, 
who are wont to adopt a jesting tone over the gravest matters 
of business, " but it is absolutely necessary that you should 
bear it read." 

Although the circumstances of the case might justify the 
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use of this phrase, M. Claes, with an imeasy conscience, rnnst 
needs think it a reproach, and he frovned. The clerk began 
to read ; the farther he read, the greater grew Balthazar's 
astonishment. In the first place, it was ascertaincd that at 
the timc of his wife's death her fortune had amounted to 
about sixteen hundred thousand francs, and at the conclusion 
of the statement of accounts each chitd's share was paid in 
full, everything was clear and straightforward, as if the most 
prudent father of a fainily had administered the estate. It 
was shown incidentally that Gabriel's mortgage on the house 
had been paid oET, that Balthazar's dwelling was his own, and 
that his estâtes were frce from ail liabilities. He had recov< 
ered hîs honor as a man, his position as a citizen, his existence 
as a father ail at once; he sank into an armchair and looked 
round for Marguerite, but, with a woman's exqulsite delicacy 
of feeling, she had stolen away during the reading, to make 
sure that ail her arrangements foc the fétc had been fully 
carried out. Every onc of Claes' children understood what 
was passing in his mind when through a film of tears his eyes 
sought for his daughter \ she seemed to their inner vision like 
a strong, bright angel. Gabriel went to find Marguerite, 
Balthazar heard her footstep, hurried towards her, met her at 
the foot of the staircase, and clasped her in his arms. 

" Father," she said, as the old man held her tightiy, " do 
nothing, I implore you, to lessen your sacred authority, You 
must thank me, before them ail, for carrying out your wislies 
so well ; you, and you alone, must be the author of the 
changes for thcbetter which may hâve been effected hère," 

Balthazar raised his eyes to heaven, looked at his daughter 
and folded his arms; his face wore a look which none of his 
children had secn for ten years, as he said, " Why are you not 
hère, Pépita, to admire our child?" 

He could say no more. He held his daughter in a tight 
embrace for a moment, and went back to the parlor. 

" Children," he said, with the noble bearing which had so 
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pre-emineQtly distinguished him in former years, " we ail owe 
a debt of thanks and gratitude to my daughter Marguerite for 
the courage and prudence with which she has carried eut my 
plans, while I, too much absorbcd by scicntific research, left 
thc administration of our afiairs and the reins of authority in 
her hands." 

"Ahl now we will rcad thc marriage contracts," said 
I^erquin, glancing at the clock. " But I hâve nothing to do 
with that, inasmuch as the law forbids me to draw up docu- 
ments for myself and my relations ; so M. Raparlier's uncle 
is coming. " 

The friends who had been invitcd to the dinner given to 
celebrate M. Claes' retom and the signing of the contracts 
now began to arrive, and the servants brought the wedding 
présents. The assemblage, which rapidly grew, was brîlliant 
by reason of the rank of the visitors and the splendor of their 
toîlet. The Ihree families thus brought together to witncss 
their children's happiness had striven to outshine each other. 
The parlor was filled almost at once with splendid gifts for 
the betrothed couples, Gold flowed in on them and sparkled 
therc, stufFs lay unfoldcd, cashmere shawls lay among neck- 
laces and jewels. Gïvers and receivers alike felc heartfelt joy ; 
an almost childish delight shone visibly in ail faces, so that 
the magnificence and costliness of the gifts wcrc forgotten by 
chose less nearly concerned, who, as a nile, arc sufEciently 
ready to amuse thcmselves by counting up the cost. 

The ceremony soon began. After the manncr traditional 
in the family of Clacs, the parents alone were seatcd ; cvcry 
one cIsc who was présent reraained standing about thera at a 
Httlc distance. On the side of the parlor nearest the garden 
stood Gabriel Claes and Mlle. Conyncks, ncxt to them M. 
de Solis and Marguerite, her sister Félicie and Fîcrqnin. 
Balthazar and M. Conyncks (the only two who were scated) 
took up their position on eîthcr side of the notary who had 
succeedcd Pierquin. Jean stood behind hîs fathcr's armchair; 
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and on the opposite side of the room, nearest the courtyard, 
Etood an imposing circle, composed of a score of well-dressed 
«ornen and several mcn, near relations of Pierquin, Conynclcs, 
or of the Claes, the mayor of Douai, before whom the mar- 
rîages were to take place, and a dozen of the most devoted 
friends of the three families, including the first président of 
the Court-Royal of Douai and the curé of St. Pierre. The 
homage paid by such an assemblage to the fathers, who secmed 
for a moment to be invested with regal dignity, gave an almost 
patriarchal color to the scène. For the first time, during six- 
teen years, Balthazar forgot the Quest of the Absolute for a 
moment. 

AU the pereons who had been invited to the »gning of the 
contract and to the dinner were now présent. M. Rapar- 
lier, having ascertaîncd this from Marguerite and ber sister, 
had retumed to his place and taken up the contract of mar- 
riage between Marguerite and Emmanuel de Solîs, wbich vas 
to be read firet, when the door suddenly flew open, and I,e 
Mulquinîer's face appeared beaming with joy and excite- 
roent. 

"Monsieur! monsieur!" he called. 

Balthazar gave Marguerite a despairing glancc, becloned 
to her, and thcy went out into the garden together. A pre- 
sentiment of impendîng trouble fell on those assembled. 

" I did not dare to tell you, dear child," the fether said to 
his daughter, "but you hâve done so much for me that you 
will surely help me out of this new trouble. Le Mulquinier 
loaned me his savings for my last experiment, which vas 
unsuccessful ; he loaned me twenty thousand francs, and 
doubtless the wretched fellow bas found out that I am rich 
again, and wants to hâve his money; Ict him hâve it at 
once. Oh I my angel, you owe your father's life to him, for 
hc was my sole support and comfort through ail my failures ; 
he alone still had faiih in me. Without him i must bave 
died -" 
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"Monsieur, monsieur! " cried Le Mulquinier. 

"Well?" said Balthaxar, turning towardshim. 

"A dîamond I " 

At the sight of the dtamond in the old servant's hand, 
Clacs nished to the parlor. Le Mulquinier begaa in a 
whisper — 

" I went up to the laboratory " 

"Die chemist, completely forgetfiil of his surroundings, gave 
the old Fleming a look which can only be rcndered by the 
words — 

" Yàu were thefirst togoup A> the laboratory l " 

" And I found this dîamond there," the servant went on, 
" in the capsule which communicated with that batterjr which 
we left to its own devices — and it has done the trick, sir I " 
he added, holding up a whîte dîamond of octahedral form, so 
brilliant that the eyes of ail those assembled were attracted 
by it. 

"My children and frîcnds," said Balthazar, "forgtve my 
old servant, forgîve me. Thîs will drive me mad I At some 
time during the past seven years chance has brought about in 
my laboratory this result that I hâve sought in vain to compass 
for sixteen years — and I was not there ! How has ît corne 
about ? I hâve no idea. Oh, yes ; I know that I submitted 
a combination of sulphur and carbon to the influence of a vol- 
taie battery, but the process should hâve been watched from 
day to day. And now, duriug my at^ence, the power of God 
has been manîfested in my laboratory, and I hâve been unable 
to watch its workings, for this has been brought about grad- 
ually, of course I It is overwhelming, is it not? Accuised 
exile I accuised fatality I Ah I if only I had watched thîs long, 
this slow, this sudden — I know not what to call it — crystal- 
lization, transformation, miraele, in fact, ray children would 
be — well, richer still. Ferhaps the problem would still remain 
to be solved, but at least the lirst rays of the dawn of my glory 
would bave shone upoo my country ; and this moment, when 
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the longings of affection are satisfied, though il glows with 
our happiness, would hâve been gladdened yet more by the 
sunlight of science." 

Every one kcpt silence; the disconnected phrases wning 
fron) him by agony were too sincère not to be sublime. AU 
at once Balthazar recovered hinnself, forced back his despair 
inta some inner depths, and gave the assembly a roajestic 
glance. Other soûls caught somcthing of his enthusiasm. 
He took the sparkling diamoud and held it ont to Marguerite, 
saying — 

" It belongs to you, my angel." 

He dismissed Le Mulquinier by a sign, and spoke to the 
notary — 

" Let us go on," he said. 

The words produced a sensation among those who heard 
them, a responsive thrill such as Talma, in soroe of his parts, 
could awaken in a vast listening audience that hung on his 
words. Balthazar sat down, saying to himself, "To-day I 
must bc a father only." He spoke in a low voice ; but Mar- 
guerite, who overheard him, went over to her father and 
reverently kissed liis hand. 

" Never was there a nan so great I " said Emnunuel, whea 
his betrothed retumed to hisside; " never was there so strong 
a vill ; any other would hâve gone mad." 

As soon as the three contracts had been read and sîgncd, 
every one crowded about Balthazar to ask how the diamond 
had been made, but he could throw no light on the mysteri- 
DUS event. He looked out at the attic, and pointed to it in a 
kind of frenzy. 

" Yes, the awful power which results from the vibrations of 
glowing matter, which doubtless produces metals and dia- 
monds, manifested itself there," he said, " for one moment— 
by chance." 

"A chance that came about quite naturally," said one of 
those people who like to account for everything; "the old 
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gentleman left a real diamond lying about. It ïs so much 
saved out of ail that he has burncd up." 

"Let us forget thU," said Balthazar to the friends who 
stood about hira; " I beg you will not speak of it again to 
me CO-day." 

Marguerite took her father's arm to lead him to the state 
aparlments, where a banquet had been prepared. As he fol- 
lowed his guests along the gallery, he saw that it was filled 
with rare flowers, and that the walls vere covercd with pic- 
tures. 

"Pictures!" he cried, "pictures! — and some of the old 
ones!" 

Hc stopped ; for a moment he looked gloomy and sad ; he 
Icnew by the cxtent of his own humiliation how gieat had 
been the wrong that he had donc his children. 

"Ail this is yours, father," said Marguerite, guessing Bal- 
thazar' s trouble. 

"Angel, over whom the angels in heaveo must surely 
rejoice," he cried, "how many times you bave givcn life to 
your father." 

" Let there be no cloud on your brow, and not the least 
sad thought left in your heart," she answered, "and you will 
hâve rewarded me beyond my hopes. I hâve just been thinking 
about Le Mulquinier, dearest father j little things you hâve 
said of him now and then hâve madc me cstecm hlm, and I 
confess I hâve been unjust to him ; he ought to live hère as a 
humble friend of yours. Never mind about your debt to him ; 
Emmanuel has saved nearly sixty thousand francs, and Le 
Mulquinier shall hâve the money. Aftcr he has scrved you 
so faithfuUy, he ought to spend the rest of his days in comfort. 
And do not be troubled on our account. M. de Solis and I 
mean to live simply and quietly — without luxury; we can 
spare the money uQtil you are able to rctum it." 

" Oh, my child I you must never leave me I you must always 
be your father's providence 1 " 
14 
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When she reached the state apartments, Balthazar saw that 
they had been restored and furobhed as splendidly as berore. 
The guests presently went down to the diaing-room oa the 
ground floor, flowering shnibs stood on every step of the great 
staircase. A service of silver-plate of marvelous workmanship, 
Gabriel's gift to his fàther, attracted ail cyes by its spicndor i 
ît was a surprise even to the proudest burghera of Douai, who 
are accnstomed to a lavish display of silver. The guests were 
waited upon by the servants of the three households of Clacs, 
Conyncks, and Pierquin; Le Mulquiuier stood behind his 
mastcr's chair. Balthazar, in the mïdst of bis kïnsfolk at the 
head of the table, rcad heartfelt joy in the happy faces that 
encircled it, and fclt so deeply moved that every one was 
silent, as men are silent in the présence of a great joy or 
sorrow. 

" Dear children ! " he said, " you hâve killed the fotted calf 
for the return of the prodigal fether." 

The phrase in which the chemist summed up his position, 
and which perhaps anticipated harshcr criticism, was spoken 
so generously that every one présent was moved to tears ; but 
with the tears the last trace of sadness vanished, and happi- 
ness found its expression in the blithc merriment characteristic 
of family festivals. A fier the dinner the principal families 
of Douai began to arrive for the bail, and in its restoration 
the Maison Claes more than equaled its tradïtional splendor. 

The three weddings shortly followed ; the ensuing rejoicings, 
balb, and banquets drew Claes into the vortex of social 
life for several months. His oldest son went to live near 
Cambrai on an estate belonging to his lather-in-Iaw, for M. 
Conyncks could not bear to be separated from his daughter. 
Mme. Picrquin likewîse Icft her father's roof to préside over 
a mansion which Pierquin had built, where he meant to live 
in ail the dignîty befitting his rank, for he had sold his prac- 
tice, and his uncle des Racquets had recently died and left 
him ail the wealth which he had slowly amassed. Jean went 
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to Paris to finish his éducation ; so of ail his childreo, oaly M, 
and Mme. de Solîs remaincd with Balthazar in the old housc. 
He bad given up the family home in thc rear to them, and 
lired himself on the second story of the front building. So 
Marguerite stlU watched over Balthazai's comfort, and Em- 
manuel helpcd her in the congcnial task. 

The noble girl received from thc hands of love the crowD 
most eagerty desired of ail — the wreath that is woven by hap- 
piness and kept fresh by constancy. Indccd, no more perfcct 
picture of the pure, complète, and acknowledgcd happiness, 
of which ail women fondly dream, could be found. The 
unity of heart between two beings who had faccd the trials of 
life so bravely, and who felt for each other such a sacred affec- 
tioD, called fbrth the admiration and respect of those who 
kncw them. 

M. de Solis, who for some time had held an appointment 
as inspector-general of the university, resigned his post to 
enjoy his happiness at his leisure, and remained in Douai, 
where his character and talents were held in such high esteem 
that his élection as a deputy whea the ttme came was already 
spoken of as certain. 

Marguerite, who had beea bo stroog in adversity, became a 
sweet and tender woman in prosperity, Through the rest of 
that year Claes was certainly deeply absorbed in his studies; 
but though he made a few cxperiments, involving but Httle 
expense, his ordinary income was siifGcient for his require- 
ments, and he seemed to neglect his laboratory work. Mar- 
guerite had adopied the old tradition of the house, gave a 
family dinner every mouth, to which her father, the Pierquins, 
and the Conyncks came, aud received her own circle of ac- 
quaîntances onc day in the week. Her ca/is had a great 
vogue. Claes was usually présent on thèse occasions, though 
he Bometimes seemed to be scarccly conscious of his surround- 
ings, but he went into society again so cheerfuUy to please his 
daughter that his children might well imagine that he hid 
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given np the attempt to solre his problem. In this way three 
years wcnt by. 

la iSsS 1 pièce of good fortune irhich befell Emmanuel 
took him to Spain. Although three numerous familles, 
branches of the house of Solis, stood between him and the 
family estâtes, yellow fevcr, old âge, and varions freaks of 
fortune combined to leave them ail childless, and the titles 
And entail passedto Emmanuel, whowas the last of his family. 
By one of those chances which seem less improbable in real 
life than tn books, the lands and titles of the Counts of Nourho 
liad been acquired by the house of Solis. Marguerite would 
not be separated from hcr husband, who would be forced to 
stay long enough in Spain to settie his afTairs ; moreover, she 
looked fonvard to seeing the ch&teau of Casa-Real, wherc her 
mother had passed her childhood, and the city of Granada, 
the cradle of the de Solis family. So she went with her 
husband, leaving the household to Martha, Josette, and Le 
Mulquinier, who were accustomed to its management. Mar- 
guerite had proposed to Bakhazar that he shauld go with 
them, and he had declined on the score of his great âge ; but 
the fact was that he had long meditated certain experiments, 
which should realize his hopes at last, and this was the tnie 
reason of his refusai. 

The Comte and Comtesse de Solis y Nourho stayed longer 
in Spain than they had intended, and a child was bom to 
them there. Il was not until the middle of the year 1830 
that they reachcd Cadiz, intending to return to France by 
way of Italy ; but at Cadiz a letter came from Félicie bringing 
«vil tidings. In eighteen months thetr father had completely 
ruined himself. Gabriel and Fierquin were obliged to allow 
him a fixcd sum every month to pay for nccessary expenses, 
and the money was paid to Le Mulquinier. The old servant 
had sacrificed his savings a second time to his raaster. Bal- 
thazar saw no one, not even his own chiidren were admitted 
into the house. Josette and Martha were both dcad ; the 
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ccachman, the cook, and the rest of the servants tud been 
dismisscd one afcer anochcr, and the horscs and cairiages had 
been sold. Althougli Le Mulquînier vas discreet and tacî- 
tiun, there was too good ground for bclieving that the moncjr 
which Gabriel Claes and Fierquin allowed him for necessaries 
was spent on his cxperimenU. Indeed, Gabriel and Pierquio 
were paying the interest of a mortgage on the Maison Claes, 
effected without their knowledge, lest the house should be sold 
above his hcad. Nonc of his children had any influence witb 
the old man of seventy, who still possesscd such extraordinary 
energy and détermination even in trifles. It was just possible 
that Marguerite tnight regain ber old ascendancy over him, and 
Félicie begged her sister to cotne home at oncej she was in 
terror lest bei father should hâve put his namc to bills once 
roore. Gabriel, Conyncks, aud Pierquio had takcn alarm at 
this persistent madncss which had spent seven millions of 
francs without resutt, and had decided not to pay M. Clacs' 
debts. This letter changed Marguerite's traveling pians ; shc 
took the shortest way home to Douai. With her past savings 
and newly acquired wealth it would be easy to pay her father's 
debts once more ; but shc detcrmined to do more than this, she 
would fulRll her mother's wishes ; Balthazar Claes should not 
sink into a dishonored grave. Clearly she alonc had sufiicient 
influence with him to prevent him from carrying out bis 
niinous career to ils natural end, at a time of life when great 
results could scarcely be expected from bis cnfceblcd powers ^ 
but shc wishcd to persuade bim, and not to wound his suscep- 
tibilities, fearing to imitate the children of Sophocles ; pos- 
sibly her father, after ait, was nearing the solution of the 
scicntiâc problem to whicb he had sacrificed so much. 

M. and Mme. de Solis reached Flandcrs in 1831, and 
arrived in Douai one moming towards the end of September. 
Marguerite ordered the coachman to drive to her house 
in the Rue de Paris, and found it shut up ; a violent 
ring at the door bell produced no answer. A sbopkecper^ 
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who lived opposite, Icft his doorstcp, whitfacr he had been 
brought by the noise of th« carriages ; many of the neighbors 
were at their Windows, partly because they were glad to see 
the recum of a family so much beioved in tlie towu, partly 
stirred by a vague feeling of curiosity as to what might 
happen when Marguerite came back to the Maison Claes. 
The shopkeeper told the Comte de Solis' man that old 
M. Claes had lefi the house about an hour before. Le Mul- 
quinier had doubtless taken him to walk upon the ramparts. 

Marguerite sent for a locksmith to force open the door, so 
as to avoid a scène with her father, if (as Félicie's letter had 
led her to expect) he should refuse to allow her to enter the 
house. Emmanuel himself, meanwhile, went m search of the 
old man to bring him the news of his daughter's arrivai, and 
dispatched his man with a message to M. and Mme. Pierquiii. 

It did not take long to force open the door. Marguerite 
went to the parlor to give directions about their baggage. A 
shiver of horror went tfarough her as she entercd — the walls 
were as bare as if a fire had swept over them. Van Huysium's 
wonderful carvinga and the portrait of the grcat Claes had 
been sold to Lord Spencer, so some one said. The dinîng- 
rooro was empty ; there was nothing there but two straw- 
bottomed chairs, and a wretched table, on which Marguerite 
saw, with dreadful misgivings, a couple of bowls and plates, 
two silver spoons and forks, and, on a dish, the remains of a 
herring, the meal, doubtless, of which Claes and his servant 
had just partaken. As she hurried through the state apart- 
ments, she saw that evcry room was as bare and forlorn as the 
parlor and the dining-room ; the idca of the Absolute seemed 
to hâve passed through the whole house likc a fire. 

For ail furniture in her father's room, there was a bed, a 
chair, and a table; a tallow candie burned down to the 
sockct stood in a battered copper candlestick. The house 
had been stripped so complctely that there were no curtains 
in the Windows ; everything that could bring in a few pence, 
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even the kitchen utensils, had been sold. Drawn by the feeU 
ing of cuTÎosîty that survives in us even in the dccpest misfor- 
tune, Marguerite looked into Le Mulquinier's room; it was 
as bare and empty as his master's. The drawer in the table 
stood half-open, and Marguerite caught a glimpse of a pawn- 
ticket; the servant had pledged his watch a few days pre- 
viously, She hastened to the attic ; the laboratory was as 
vell replentshed as it used to be; finally, she had the door of 
her own room forccd opcn ; cverything was as she had left it, 
her father had respected her apartment. 

Marguerite glanced round her, burst into teais, and in her 
heart forgavc her father. Even in the frenzy of enthusiasm, 
which spared nothing else, he had been chccked by fatherly 
love and a feeling of gratitude towards her. This proof of 
tenderncss, received in the depths of her despair, wrought in 
Marguerite one of those révulsions which prove too strong for 
the coldest hearls. She wcnt down to the parlor, and waited 
for her father's coming, with an anxiety whîch was increased 
by horrible fears ; she was about to see him, would he be 
changed ? Should she sec a décrépit, ailing wreck, emaciated 
by fastings endured througb pride ? Suppose his reason had 
failed? Her tears flowed fast in the profaned sanctuary. 
Scènes of her past life rose up before her. She remembered 
her struggles, her vain actcrapts to save her father from him- 
self, her childish days, the mother who had been so happy 
and so unhappy ; cverything about her, even the face of her 
little Joseph who smiled on the désolation, seemed to form 
part of some unreal, mournful tragedy. 

But for ail her sad forcbodings, she did not forcscc the catas- 
trophe of the drama of her father's life, a life so magnifîcent 
and so wretched. Claes' afTairs were no secret. To the 
shame of humanity, thcre wcre no gcnerous natures to be 
found in Douai who could révérence the passionate persistence 
of the man of gcnius. Balthazar was put under the bao of 
Society ; he was a bad father, who had lun through half-a- 
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âozcn fortunes, who had spent millions of francs on the search 
of the philosopher's stone in this enlighteoed nineteenth ceD- 

tury, the century of incredulity, etc. He was maligned 

and calumniated i he was branded with the contemptuous 
epithet of "The alcbemist." "Hewants to malce goldl " 
They scoSed, and cast it in hb teeth. 

Has this mtich-lauded century of ouïs shown itself so dif- 
férent from ail other centuries? It has left genitts to die with 
the brutal indifférence of past âges that beheld the deaths of 
Dante, Cervantes, Tasso, e tutti quanH; and ordinary mortals 
recognize the work of genius even moie slowly than kings. 

So thèse opinions conceming CUes had gradually fîltered 
downwards from the aristocratie section to the bourgeoisie, 
and from the bourgeoisie to the masses. Profound compassion 
was felt for the aged chemist by people of his own rank, and 
the populace looked on him with a sort of amused curiosity ; 
both ways of regarding him implied the scornful Vae victis 
with which the croird closes over fallen greatness. 

People, as they wcnt past the house, used to point out the 
TOse-window of the attîc where so much gold and coal had 
been wasted. When Balthazar went along the street, they 
pointed the finger at hiro ; hls appearance was often the signal 
for a joke or a pitying word from the chiidren or workpeople ; 
but Le Mulquinier, ever on the watch, translated the whlsper- 
ings into a murmur of admiration for his master, who ncver 
Euspected the real truth. 

Balthazar's eyes still preserved the wonderful clearness 
which an inward vision of great ideas had given to them, but 
he had grown deaf. For the peasants, and for vulgar or super- 
stitions minds, the old man was a wizard. The old and 
splendid home of the CUes was spoken of in narrow streets 
and country cottages as the " Devil's House; " nothing was 
lacking to give color to thèse absurd taies ; even Le Mulqui* 
nier's appearance gave rise to some of the lylng legends about 
his master. When, therefore, the poor, faîthful, old servant 
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went out to buy theîr scanty supply of necessaries în the 
marlcet, he not only paid higher prices than any one else for 
hîs meagre purchases, but he could buy nothing without re- 
ceiving insults thrown in as a sort of make-wcight ; he even 
thougbt himsclf lucky if thc superstitious roarket-womcn did 
not refuse to supply him wîth his misérable pittance of food, 
for it too often happened that they werc afraid to endanger 
their soûls by dealing with a tool of Satan. 

Thc gênerai feeling of the town was hostile to the old 
great man and the companion of his labors. They were not 
the bctter thought of because they were ill clad and wore the 
shabby clothing of décent povcrty that shiinks from beggîng. 
Open insuit was sure to be ofTered them sooner or laler ; and 
Fierquin, for the sake of hîs family, always took the précau- 
tion of sending two or three of his servants to follow the old 
men at a distance, and to interfère, if necessary, to protcct 
them, for the influence of the Révolution of July had not 
improved the mannere of the populace, 
r Ey some inexplicable chance Claes and Le Mulquinier had 
I gone out early that momîng, and M. and Mme. Fierquin's 
secret vigilance was for once at fault ; the two old men were 
out alone in the town. On theîr way home they sat down to 
rest in the Place Saint- Jacques, on a bench in the sun. Boys 
and children were continually passing by on their way to 
school, and when they looked across the square and saw the 
two helpless old men, whose faces brightened as they basked 
in the sunlight, the children made little groups, and began to 
talk. Children's chatter usually ends in laughter, and laugh- 
ter leads to mischief, whîch has no cruel intention. Seven or 
eighl of the first-comers stood at a little distance and stared 
Bt the Etrange old faces ; Le Mulquinier heard their smothered 
laughter. 

"There," cried one, "do you see that one with the fore- 
head lîke a knee?" 
" Yes." 
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" Well, thcD, he is a boni wise mao." 

" Papa says hc makes gold," put in another. 

"Gold? What way does he ma]ce it ? " asked a third, iritb 
a contemptuous gesCure. 

The smallest of the childrcn, vho canïed a basket full of 
provisions, and was munching a slice of bread and butter, 
wcnt artlessiy up to the bcnch, and said to Le Mulquinier — 

" Is it true that you make pearls and diamonds, sir P " 

" Yes, little man," satd Le Mulquinier, amiling, and pat- 
ting his cheeks, " learn your lessons, and grow very wise, and 
we will give you some." 

" Oh, sir 1 give me some too I " was the gênerai cry. 

Ail the childrcn scaœpered up and crowded about the 
two chemisis like a flock of birds ; their cries roused Balthazar 
from his musings ; he gave a start that made thcm laugh. 

"Ah! you little rascals, respect a grcat manl" said 
Le Mulquinier. 

"A harlequinl" shouted the childrcn; "you are sor- 
cerers ! yes, sorccrers ! old sorcerers ! soreerers, ah ! " 

Le Mulquinier sprang to his feet, raised bis cane, and 
threatened the childrcn, who promptly fled, and picked up 
stoncs and mud. A workman who was cating his brcakfàst 
not far away looked up and saw Le Mulquinier take his cane 
to drive the childrcn away, thought that he had beaten them, 
and came to their aid with the formidable cry, " Down with 
the sorcerers ! " 

Thus encouraged, the children were peltîng the two old 
men with stones as the Comte de Solis, followed by Pierquin's 
servants, came into the square. They were too late to stop 
the showcr of mud with which the childrcn bespattered the 
great man and his servant ; the mischicf was donc. Balthazar 
had hitherto preservcd the full force of his facultles by the 
monastic habits and temperate life of a man of science, în 
whom one all-absorbing passion had extinguished ail others. 
In the coutse of his ruminations the meaning of this scène 
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suddenly dawned on him. The sudden révulsion of feeling, 
tbe coDtrast bctween thc idéal world in which he lived and 
the real worid about him, was too grcat a shock ; he fell into 
Le Mulquinier's arms, stnick down by paralysis. He was 
caiTted home on a stretcher, hb two sons-in-Iaw and the ser- 
vants going with him. Nothmg could preveot the crowd that 
gathered from following the old man to his house. Félicie 
aad her children were there already, and Gabriel and his 
wife had corne from Cambrai, hearing through their sister of 
Marguerite's retum. 

The old man's return to his housc was piteous to sec. 
Even as he lay between tife and death his chîef terror seemed 
to be the thought that his children would discover the wretch- 
edness in which he had been living. As soon as a bed could 
bc made up in the parlor, every care was bestowed on Bal- 
thazar, and towards the end of the day some hopes of his 
recovery were entertained. But in spite of ail that skill could 
do, the paralysis had left him in an almosi childish condition. 
After thc other symptoms had abated, his speech was still 
affected, perhaps because anger had taken ail power to speak 
from him when he attempted to remonstrate wîth the children. 

General indignation was felt in the town when thc news of 
the affair became known. Some mysterious law working in 
the minds of men had wrought a révulsion of feeling, and M. 
Claes Tcgained his popularity. He suddenly became a great 
man. Ail the admiration and estecm which had been so long 
withdrawn was his again. Every ouc praised his patient toil, 
his courage, his strcngth of will, his genius. The magistrates 
were dlsposed to treat thc small delinquents very harshly ; but 
thc evil was done, and Claes' own family were the fîrst to ask 
that thc affair should be smoothcd over. 

The parler was rcfumished by Marguerite's directions, silken 
hangings covcred the bare walls whcre the carved panels once 
had been ; and when, a few days after his seizure, Claes recov- 
ered the use of his faculties, he found himself among luxurious 
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surroundings ; nothing that could contribute to his comfort 
had been forgotten. Marguerile came into the parlot just as 
he tried to say that surely shc must hâve corne back. A flush 
came over Balthazar's face at the sight of her \ his eycs were 
full of tears that did not fall ; he was still able to grasp his 
daughtei's hand in his cold fÎQgers, and in this pressure he put 
ail the feelings and the thoughts that he could not ulter. 
There was somelhing very sacred and soleran in this farewell, 
from a dying brain and a heart to which gratitude had brought 
back some of the glow of the wannth of lifc, 

Exhausted by ail his fruitless labors, worn out by his wresl- 
lings with a giant problem, seeing, perhaps, with despair in his 
heart, the oblivion that vaited for his memory, the Titan 
neared the end of his life. Everything about him spoke of his 
chiidren's révèrent aSection. There were signs of wealth and 
plenty, if thèse things could hâve rejoiced his eyes; the fair 
picturc of their faces to gladden hts heart. He could now 
only express his affection for them by looks, and his eyes were 
always fiill of tenderness ; it was as if they had suddenly 
acquired a strange and varied power of speech, and the light 
that shone in them was a language easy to understand. 

Marguerite paid her father's debts ; and though the ancient 
glories of the house of Claes had departed, it was shortly 
refumished with a magnificence that effaced ail memories of 
its forlorn condition. She was never absent from Balthazar's 
bedside, and sirove to guess his thoughts and to anticipate 
his slightest wish ; never in action or word displaying aught 
but the tenderest affection for him. 

Several months went by in altemations of hope and despair 
that mark the progress of the final siruggte between life and 
death in an aged frame. His children came to see him every 
moming, and spent the day in his room ; they dined there in 
the parlor by his bedside, and only left him whtle lie siept. 
The newspapers seemed to be his principal resource ; he took 
a great intcrest in the political evenis of the time, listening 
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atteotively to M. de Solis, who read them aloud to hîm, and 
sat close beside him tbat he might hear every word. 

One night towards the end of the year 1S32 Balthazar's 
condition grcw critical; the nurse, alarmed by a sudden 
change in the patient, sent for Dr. Fierquin, and when he 
came, he decided to reœain ; Claes' convulsions seemed so 
like the agony of death that the doctor feared any moment 
might be his last. 

The old man was stmggling against the paialysîs that bound 
his limbs. He made incredible efforts to spcak; his lips 
moved, but no sound came from them ; his thoughts seemed 
to blaze from his eycs ; his face was drawn with unheard-of 
anguish ; great drops of per^piration broke ont on hîs fore- 
head ; his fingcrs twitched nervously in his despair. 

That morning when his childrcn came and embraced him 
with the affection that giew more intense and more clinging 
with the near approach of death, he showed none of the 
happiness that he always felt in thcir tendemess. 

Emmanuel, at a warning glance from Pierquin, hastily tore 
the ncwspaper from its wrapper, thinlting that perhaps the 
reading might divert Balchazar's mind from his physical sufTer- 
ings. As he unfolded the sheet the words Discovery of the 
Absolute caught his eycs and startted him, and he read the 
paragraph to Marguerite under his breath. It told of a bar- 
gain concluded by a celebrated Polish mathematician for the 
secret of the Absolute, which he had discovered. At the con- 
clusion of the paragraph Marguerite asked her husband for 
the paper, but, low as the toncs of hîs voice had bcen, 
Balthazar had hcard him. 

Suddenly the dying man raised himself on hîs elbows ; his 
glance seemed like lightning to his tcrror-strîcken children, 
the hair that fringed hîs temples rose, ereiy wrinkle in hîs 
face quivered with excitement, a breath of inspiration passed 
over hîs face and made it sublime. He raised a hand, clenched 
in frenzy, with the cry of Archimedes — EUREKA t (/ }u^e 
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found Uf) he called in piercing tones, then he fell heavily 
back like a dead body, and died with an awful moan. His 
despair could be rcad în tbe frenzicd expression of his cyes 
until the doctor closed them. He could not leave to science 
the solution of the great enigma revealed to him too late, as 
the veil was torn asunder by the fleshless fingen of Death. 




THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE. 

{Le Chef S œuvre trummi.') 

Ta a Lord, 

I. GILLETTE. 

On a cold Dccember moraiog in the year 1612, a young 
man, whose dotbing was somewhat of the thinnest, was walk- 
ing to and fro before a gateway Îd the Rue des Grands- 
AugustÎDs in Paris. He went up and down the Street before 
this bouse witb tbe irrésolution of a gallant who dares not 
venture into the présence of the woman wbom he loves for 
the first lime, easy of access tbough she may be ; but after a 
EufBciently long interval of hésitation, he at last crossed tbe 
threshold and inquircd of an old woman, who was swecping 
eut a large room on the ground floor, whether Master Forbus 
was within. Receiviog a rcply in the affirmative, the young 
tnan went slowly up the staircase, likc a gentleman but ncwly 
corne to court, and doubtful as to his réception by the king. 
He came to a stand once more on the landîng at the head of 
the stairs, and again he hesîtatcd before raising hîs band to 
the grotesque knockcr on the door of the studio, where doubt- 
less tbe painter was at work — Master Forbus, sometime paintcr 
in ordinary to Henri IV. till Marie de Médicis took Rubens 
into favor. 

Tbe young man felt deeply stirred by an émotion that must 
thrill the hearts of ail great artists when, in the pride of their 
youthandtheir first love of art, thcy corne into the présence of 
a master or stand before a masterpiece. For ail human senti- 
ments thcre is a time of early blossoming, a day of gencrous 
enthusiasm that gradually fades until notbing îs Icfï of happi- 
(223) 
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ncss but a memory, and glory is knovn for a delusion. Of 
ail thèse délicate and short-livcd émotions, Done so rcscroble 
love as the passion of a young artist for his art, as he is about 
to enter on the blissful martyrdom of his career of glory and 
dîsaster, of vague expectations and real disappointments. 

Those who hâve missed Ihis expérience in the early days of 
light putscs ; who hâve not, in the dawn of their genius, stood 
in the présence of a master and felt the throbbing of their 
hearts, will alvays carry in their înmost soûls a chord that has 
never been touched, and in their work an indefinable quality 
will be lacking, a something in the stroke of the brush, a 
mystcrious clément Ihai we caH poetry. The swaggerers, so 
pufled up by self-conceit that they are overly confident of 
their success, can never be taken for men of talent save by 
fools. Frora this point of view, if youthfu! modcsty is the 
measure of youthful genius, the sCranger on the staircase might 
be allowed to hâve something in him ; for he seemed to pos- 
sess the indescribable difBdence, the early timidity that artîsts 
are bound to lose in the course of a great career, even as 
prctty women lose it as they make progress in the arts of 
coquetry. Sclf-distnist vanishes as triumph succccds to tri- 
umph, and modesty is, perhap, distrust of self. 

The poor néophyte was so overcome by the consciousness 
of his own presumption and insignificance, that it began to 
look as if he was hardly likely to penetrate into the studio of 
the painter, to whom we owe the wonderful portrait of Henri 
rV. But fate was propîtious; an old man came up the stair- 
case. From the quaint costume of this new-comer, his collar 
of maguificent lace, and a certain serene gravity in his bear- 
ing, the first arrivai thought that this personage must be eit^er 
a patron or a friend of the court painter. Hc stood aside 
therefore upon the landing to allow the visîtor to pass, scm- 
tinizing him curiously the while. Perhaps he might hope to 
find the good nature of an artist or to receive the good offices 
of an amateur not tinfriendly to the arts; but bcsides an 
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almost diabolical expression m the face that met his gaze, 
there was that iudescribabte something which has an irrésistible 
attraction for artists. 

Picture that face. A bald high forehead and rugged jutting 
brows above a small âat nose tumed up at the end, as in the 
portraits ûf Socrates and Rabelais ; deep lines about the mocli- 
ing mouth; a short chin, carrîed proudly, covered wilh a 
grizzled pointed beard ; sea-green eyes that âge miglit seem to 
hâve dimmed were it not for the contrast bcCween the iris and 
the stirrounding mother-of-pearl tints, so that it seeraed as if 
under the stress of anger or enthusiasm thcre would be a mag- 
netic power to qucll or Icindlc în thcir glanées. The face was 
withered beyond wont by the fatigue of years, yet it seemed 
agcd still more by the thoughts that had worn away both soûl 
and body. There were no lashes to the dcep-set eyes, and 
scarcely a trace of the arching lincs of the eycbrows above 
them. Set this head on a spare and feebte frame, place it in 
a frame of lace wrought like an engraved silvcr fîsh-slice, im- 
agine a heavy gold chain over the old man's black doublet, 
and you will hâve some dim idea of this strange personage, 
who secmcd still more fantastic in the sombre twilight of the 
slaircase. One of Rembrandt's portraits might hâve stepped 
dowQ from ils frame to walk in an appropriate atmosphère of 
gloom, such as the great painter loved. The older man gave 
the younger a shrewd glance, and knocked thricc at the door. 
It was opened by a man of forty or thereabouts, who seemed 
to be an invalid. 

" Good-day, master." 

Probus bowed respcctfully, and held the door open for the 
younger man to enter, thinking that the latter accompanied 
his visitor ; and when he saw that the néophyte stood awhile 
as if spellbound, feeling, as every artist-naturc must fecl, the 
fàscinating influence of the first sight of a studio in which the 
material processes of art are revealed, Probus troubled himsclf 
no more about this second comer. 
16 
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AU the light in the studio came frora a windov in thc roof 
and vras concentrated upon an easel, where a canvas stood un- 
touched as yet save for ihree or four outlines in chalk. The 
daylight scarcely reached the remoter angles and corners of 
the vast room ; they were as dark as night, but the silver orna- 
mented breasiplate of a Reiter's corslet, that hung upon the 
wall, attracted a stray gleam to its dim abiding-place among 
the brown shadows ; or a shaft of light shot across the carved 
and glistening surface of an antique sideboard covercd with 
curious silvcr-platc, or stnick out a Une of glittering dots 
among thc raised threads of the golden warp of somc old bro- 
caded curtains, where the Unes of the stiff heavy folds were 
broken, as the stuff had been flung carclessly down to serve as 
a model. 

Plaster ècorchès stood about the room ; and hcre and 
therc, on shelvcs and tables, lay fragments of classîcal sculp- 
ture — torsos of antique goddesses, worn smooth as though ail 
the years of the centuries that had passed orer them had been 
lovers' lusses. The walls were covered, from floor to ceiling, 
with countless sketches of charcoal, red chalk, or pen and ink. 
Amid the litter and confusion of color boxes, overtumed 
Etools, flasks of oil, and essences, there was just room to 
movc so as to reach the illumtnated circular space where the 
easel stood. The light from the window in the roof fell full 
upon Porbus' pale face and on the ivory-tinted forehcad of 
hîs strange visitor. But in another moment the younger man 
heeded nothing but a picture that had already bccome famous 
even in those stormy days of political and religions révolutions, 
a picture that a fcw of the zealous worshipers, who hâve so 
oftrn kept the sacred fire of art alive in evil days, were wont 
to go on pilgrimages to sec. The beautiful panel rcprescnted 
a Saint Mary of Egypt about to pay her passage across thc 
seas. It was a masierpiece destined for Marie de Médicis, 
who sold it in later years of poverty. 

"I like your saint," the old man remarked, addressing 
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Porbus. " I would give you tcn golden crowns for her over 
and above the pricc thc Queen is paying ; but as for putting a 
spoke in that wheel — thc devil takc it I " 

" It is good then?" 

"Heyt hey!" said the old manj "good, say you? — 
Ycs and no. Your good woinan is not badly donc, but she 
is not alive. You artists fancy that when a figure is correctly 
drawn, and everything in its place according to the rulca of 
anatomy, there is nothing more to be done. You make tip 
the flesh tïnts beforehand on yoiir palettes according to your 
formulEe, and tïll in the outlines with due care that one side 
of the face shall be darker than the otherj and because you 
look from time to time at a naked woman who stands on the 
platform before you, you fondly imagine that you hâve copied 
nature, think yourselves to be painters, believe that you hâve 
wrcsted His secret from God, Pshaw ! You may know your 
syniax thoroughly and make no blunders in your grammar, 
but it takes that and something more to make a great poet. 
Look at your saint, Porbus ! At a first glance, she is admi- 
rable ; look at hei again, and you see at once that she is glued 
to the background, and that you could not walk round her. 
She is a silhouette that turns but one side of her face to ail 
beholders, a figure eut out of canvas, an image with no power 
to move nor change her position. I feel as if there were no 
air between that arm and the background, no space, no sensé 
of distance in your canvas. The perspective is perfectly cor- 
rect, the strength of the coloring is accurately diminished 
with the distance ; but, in spite of thèse praiseworthy efforts, 
I coutd never brlng myself to believe that the warm breath 
of life cornes and goes in that beauliful body. It 
seems to me that if I laid my hand on the firm rounded 
throat, it would be cold as marble to the touch. No, my 
fricnd, the blood does not flow beneath that ivory skin, the 
tide of life does not flush those délicate fibres, the purple 
veins that trace a network beneath the transparent amber of 
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her brow and breast. Hère the puise seems to beat, there it 
is motionlcss, life and death arc at strifc in cvery dctail. Here 
you sec a woman, there a statue, therc agaîn a corpse. Your 
création is incomplète. You had only power to breathe a 
portion of your soûl into your bclorcd work. The fire of 
Promctheus dicd out again and again in your hands; many a 
spot in your picture has not been toached by the divine 
flame." 

"But how is it, dear master?" Porbus asked respectfuUy, 
while the young man with difficulty repressed his strong de- 
sire to beat the critic. 

" Ah ! " said the old man, "it is this! You hâve halted 
bctwecn two manners. You havc hesitatcd bctwecn drawing 
and color, between the dogged attention to détail, the stiff 
précision of the Gcrman toasters and the dazzling glow, 
the joyous exubérance of Italian painters. You hâve 
set yourselves to imitate Hans Holbein and Tittan, Albrecht 
Dilrcr and Paul Veronese in a single picture. A magnificent 
ambition tnily, but what has corne of it. Your work has 
neither the severe charm of a dry exécution nor the magical 
illusion of Italian chiaro-oseuro. Titîan's rîch golden coloring 
poured into Albrecht DQrer's austère outlines has shattered 
them, like molten bronze bursting through the inould that is 
not strong enough to hold it. In other places the outlines 
hâve held firm, imprîsoning and obscuring the magnificent 
glowîng flood of Venetian color, The drawing of the face 
is not perfect, the coloring is not perfect ; traces of that un- 
lucky indécision are to be seen cverywhere. Unless you felt 
strong enough to fuse the two opposed manners in the fire of 
your own genius, you should hâve cast in your lot boldty with 
the one or the other, and so hâve obtained the unity which 
simulâtes one of the conditions of life itself. Your work is 
only true in the centres ; your outlines are false, they project 
nothing, there is no hint of anything behind them. There is 
truth here," said the old man, pointing to the breast of the 
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saint, "and again hère," he wciit on, indicating therounded 
shoulder. "But there," once more rcturning to the column 
of the throat, "everylhing is false. Let us go no farCher înto 
détail 3 you would be disheartened." 

The old man sat down on a stool, and remained a white 
without speaking, with his face buricd in his hands. 

"Yet I studicd that throat from the tife, dear master," 
Porbus began; "it happens someCimes, for our misfortune, 
that real efiects in nature look improbable when transferred to 
canvas " 

" The aim of art is not to copy nature, but to express it. 
You are not a servile copyist, but a poet ! '* cried the otd man 
sharply, cucting Porbus short with an imperious gesture. 
" Otherwise a sculptor might make a plaster cast of a 
living woman and savc hiraself ail further trouble. Well, try 
to make a cast of your mistress' hand, and set up the thing 
before you. You will see a nionstrosity, a dead inass, beariog 
no resemblance to the living hand : you would be compelled 
to hâve recourse to the chîsel of a sculptor who, without mak- 
ing an exact copy, would represent for you its movcmcnt and 
its life. We must detcct the spirit, the infonnlng soûl in the 
appearances of things and beings. Effects ! What are effects 
but the accidents of life, not life itsetf? A hand, siuce I 
hâve taken that example, is not only a part of a body, it is 
the expression and extension of a thought that must bc graspcd 
and rendered. Neither painter nor poet nor sculptor may 
separate the effect from the cause, which are inevitably con- 
tained the one in the othcr. There begins the real struggle ! 
Many a painter achieves success instincttvely, unconscious of 
the task that is set before art. You draw a woman, yet you 
do not see her ! Not so do you succeed in wresting nature's 
secrets from her ! You are reproducing mechanically the 
model that you copied in your master's studio. You do not 
penetrate far enough into the inmost secrets of the mystery 
of form ; you do not seek with love enough and persévérance 
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enough afler the forin that baiHes and cludes you. Beauty is 
a thing scvere and unapproachable, never [o be won by a 
languid love. You must lie in wait for her coming aad 
take hcr unawares, press her liard and clasp her in a tight 
embrace, and force her to yield. Form is a Protcus more 
intangible and more manifold than the Proteus of the legcnd ; 
compelled, only af^er long wrestling, to stand forth manifest 
in his true aspect. Some of you are satisfied with the first 
shape, or at most by the second or the third that appears. 
Not thus wrestle the victors, the unvanquishcd painters who 
never sutTer themselves to be deladed by ail those treacherous 
shadow-shapes ; they persévère till nature at the lasC stands 
bare to their gaze, and her very soûl is revealrd. 

"In this manner worked Rafaël," said the old man, taking 
off his cap to express his révérence for the king of art, " His 
transcendent greatness came of the intimate sensé that, in 
him, seems as if it would shattcr cxternal form. Form in his 
figures (as with us) is a symbol, a means of communicating 
sensations, ideas, the vast imaginings of a poet. Every face 
is a whole world. The subject of the portrait appeared for 
him bathed in the light of a divine vision ; it was revealed by 
an inner voice, the finger of God laid bare the sources of ex- 
pression in the past of a whote life. 

"You clothc your women in fair raiment of flesh, in gra- 
cions veiling of hair ; but whcrc is the blood, the source of 
passion and of calm, the cause of the particuîar efTect ? Why, 
this brown Egyptian of yours, my good Porbus, is a colorless 
créature ! Thèse figures that you set before us are painled 
bloodless phantoras ; and you call that painting, you call that 
artl 

"Because you hâve made something more like a woman 
than a house, you think that you hâve set your fingers on the 
goal ; you arc quite proud that you need not to write currus 
vmustus OT pulcker homo beside your figures, as early painters 
wcre wont to do, and you fancy that you hâve donc wonders. 
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Ah 1 my good fricnd, thcre b stîll something more to learn, and 
you will use up a great deal of chalk aod cover manya canvas 
before you will learn it. Yes, truly, a woman cairics her head ia 
■just such a way, so she holds hei garrncnts gathcred into her 
band ; her eyes groir dreamy and soft with that expression of 
raeck sweetncss, and even so the quivering shadow of the 
lashes hovers upon her chccks. It b ail there, aud yet it is 
not there, What is lacking ? A nothing, but that oothing 
is ever3rthing. 

" There you hâve the semblance of iifc, but you do not ex- 
press its fulncss and effluence, that indcscribable something, 
perhaps the soûl itsclf, that cnvelops the outlines of the body 
like a baze ; that flover of life, in short, that Titian and 
Rafaël caught. Your utmost achievement hitherto bas only 
brought you to the starting-point. You might now perhaps 
bcgin to do excellent work, but you grow weary ail too soon ; 
and the crowd admires, and thosc who know smiie. 

" Oh, Mabuse I oh, my master 1 " cried the strange speaker, 
" thou art a thief I Thou hast carried away the secret of life 
with thee ! " 

" Nevertheless," he began again, "this picture of youra is 
worth more than ail the paintings of that rascal Rubens, with 
his mountains of Flemish flesh raddled wttb vermilion, his 
torrents of red hair, his riot of color. You, at least, bave 
color there, and feeling and drawing — the threc essentials in 
art," 

The yonng man roused bimself from his deep musïngs. 

"Why, my good man, the saint is sublime!" hc cried, 
" There is a subtlety of imagination about those two figures, 
the Saint Mary and the Shipman, that cannot be foundamong 
Italian masters ; I do not know a single one of them capable 
of imaging theShtpman's hésitation." 

" Did that little malapert corne with you? " asked Porbus 
of tbc older man. 

" Alas ! master, pardon my boldness," cried the néophyte. 
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and the color mounted to his face. "I am unknowii — a 
dauber by instioct, and but lately come lo this city — ihe 
IbuDtain-head of ail learaing." 

"Set towork," saidPorbus, handÎDghim a bit of redchalk 
and a sheet of paper. 

The new-comcr quicUy sketched the Saint Mary Une for 
Une. 

"Aha!" exclaimed the old man. "Your name?" he 
added. 

The young man quickly wrote "Nicolas Poussin" below 
the sketch. 

" Not bad that for a beginning," said tlic strange speaker, 
who had discoursed so wildly. " I see that we can talk of art 
in your présence. I do not blâme you for admiring Porbus' 
saint. In the eyes of the world shc is a masterpiece, and those 
alone who havc becn initiatcd into the inmost mysCeries of art 
can discover her shortcomings. But it is worth while to give 
you the lesson, for you are able to understand it, so I will 
show you how little it needs to complète this picture. You 
must be ail eyes, ail attention, for it may be that such a chance 
of Icarning will never corne in your way again. Porbus ! your 
palette." 

Porbus went in search of palette and bnishes. The little 
old man tumed back his steeves with impatient energy, seized 
the palette, covered with many hues, that Porbus handed to 
him, and snatched rathcr than took a handful of bnishes 
of various sizes from the hands of his acquaintance. His 
pointed bcard suddcnly bristled — a stngular movement 
that expressed the object of a lovcr's fancy. As he loaded 
his brush, he muttered between his teeth, "Tliese painls are 
only fit to fling ont of the window, together with the fellow 
who ground them, their crudencss and falscness are disgusting ! 
How can one paint with this?" 

He dipped the tip of the brush with feverish eagemess in 
the différent pigments, making the circuit of the palette several 
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times more quickly than the organist of a cathedra! swecps 
the octaves on the Iceyboard of his clavier for the O FilH at 
Eastcr. 

Porbus and Poussin, on either side of the easel, stood stock- 
still, watching with intense iuterest. 

" Look, young raao," he began again, " see how three or 
four strokes of the brush and a thin glaze of blue let in the 
free air to play about the head of the poor saint, who must 
hâve felc stifled and oppressed by the close atmosphère ! Sec 
how the drapery bcgins to fluttcr ; you fecl that it is lifled by 
the breezc I A moment ago it hung as hcavily and stiffly as 
if il were held out by pins. Do you see how the satin sheen 
that I hâve just given to the breast rends the pliant, silken 
softncsB of a young girl's skin, and how the brown-red, 
blended with burnt ochre, brings warmth into the cold gray 
of the deep shadow where the blood lay congealed instead of 
coursing through the veins? Young man, young man, no 
mastei could teach you how to do this that I am doing before 
your eyes. Mabusc alone possessed the secret of giving life 
to his figures ; Mabuse had but one pupil — that was I. I hâve 
had nonc, and I am old. You hâve sufficient intelligence to 
imagine the rest from the glimpses that I am gîving you." 

While the old man was speaking, he gave a touch hère and 
there ; sometimes two strokes of the brush, sometimcs a single 
one; but every stroke told so well that the whole picture 
seemed transfigured — the painting was flooded with light. 
He worked with such passionate fcrvor that beads of sweat 
gathered upon his bare forehead ; he worked so quickly, ia 
brief, impatient jerks, that it seemed to young Poussin as if 
some familiar spirit inhabiling the body of this strange being 
took a grotesque pleasure in making use of the man's hands 
agatnst his own will. The unearthly glitter of his eyes, the 
convulsive movements that seemed like struggles, gave to this 
fancy a semblance of truth which could not but stir a young 
imagination. The old man continued, saying as he did s<^- 
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" Pafl paf t that îs how to lay ît on, yoifng man ! Little 
touches ! corne and bring a glow into those icy cold tories for 
me ! Just so I Pon 1 pon I poD 1 ' ' and those parts of the 
picture that he had pointed out as cold and lifeless flushed 
with waimer hues, a few bold strokes of color brought ail 
the tones of the picture into the required harmony with the 
glowing tints of the Egyptian, and the différences in tempéra- 
ment vanished. 

" Look you, youngster, the last touches make the picture, 
Porbus has given it a hundred strokes for evcry onc of mine. 
No one thanks us for whal lies beneath. Bear that in mînd." 

At last the restless spirit stopped, and turning to Porbtis 
and Poussin, whowere speech less with admiration, he spoke — 

" This is not as good as my £e/ie Noiseme ; still one mjght 
put one's name to such a thing as this. Yes, I woutd put my 
naroe to it," he added, rising to reach for a mirror, in which 
he looked at the picture. "And now," he said, "will you 
both corne and breakfast with me. I hâve a smoked ham and 
some very fair wine ! Eh ! eh ! the times may be bad, but 
we can still hâve some talk about art ! We can talk like 
equals. Hcre is a little fellow who has aptitude," he added, 
laying a hand on Nicolas Poussîn's shoulder. 

In this way the stranger became aware of the threadbare con- 
dition of the Norman's doublet. He drcw a leather purse 
from his glrdle, feit in il, found two gold coins, and held 
them out. 

"I will buy your sketch," he said. 

" Take it," said Porbus, as he saw the other start and flush 
with embarrassroent, for Poussin had the pride of poverty, 
"Pray take it; he has a couple of king's ransoms in his 
pouch! " 

The three came down together from the studio, and, talkîng 
of art by the way, reached a picturesque wooden house hard 
by the Pont Saint-Michel. Poussin wondered a moment at its 
ornament, at the knocker, at the frames of the casements, at 
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the scrall-work designs, and in the next he stood in a vast 
low-ceiled room. A table, covered wJth tempting dishes, 
stood near the blazing fire, and (luck unhoped for) hc was in 
the compasy of two great artists full of génial good-humor. 

" Do not look too long at that canvas, young man," said 
Porbus, when he saw that Poussin was standing, stnick with 
wonder, before a painting. "You would fall a victim to 
despair," 

It was the Adam painted by Mabuse to purchase his release 
from the prison where his creditors had sd long kept him. 
And as a matter of fact, the figure stood out so botdly and 
convincingly that Nicolas Poussin began to understand the 
leal roeaning of the words poured out by the old artist, who 
was himself lookîng at the picture with apparent satisfaction, 
but without enthusiasra. " I hâve done better than that 1 " 
he seemed to be saying to himself. 

" There is life in it," he said aloud ; " in that respect my 
poor master hère surpassed himself, but there is some lack of 
truth in the background. The man lives indeed ; he is rising, 
and will corne towards us; but the atmosphère, the sky, the 
air, the breath of the breeze — you look and feel for them, but 
they are not there. And then the man himself is, after ail, only 
a man ! Ah t but the one man in the world who came direct 
from the hands of God muet hâve had a something divine 
about him that Is wanting hère. Mabusc himself would grînd 
his teeth and say so when he was not drunk." 

Poussin looked from the speaker to Porbus, and from Porbus 
to the speaker, with restless curiosity. He went up to the 
latter to ask for the name of their host ; but the painter laid 
a finger on his lips with an air of mystery. The young man's 
interest was excited ; he kept silence, but hoped that sooneror 
later some word might be let fall that would revcal the name of 
his entertainer. It was évident that he was a man of talent and 
very wealthy, for Porbus listcncd to him respcctfiilly, and the 
vast room was crowded with marvels of art. 
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A magntficent portrait of a woman, huDg against the dark 
oak panels of the watt, next caugbt Poussin's attention. 

" What aglorious Giorgione !" lie cried. 

" No," said liis host, " ît îs an earty daub of mine '* 

" Gramercy 1 I am in the abode of ttie god of painting, it 
seems ! " cried Poussin ingeouotisly. 

The old inan smiled as if he had long grown fâmiliar with 
such praise. 

" Master Frenhofer!" saïd Porbus, "do you think you 
could send me a littlc of your capitat Rhinc wine?" 

"A couple of pipes ! " answered his host; "one to dis- 
charge a debt, foi the pleasure of seeing your pretty sinner, 
the other as a présent from a fricnd." 

"Ah ! if I had my health," returned Porbus, " and if you 
would but let me see your Belle Noiseuse, I would paint some 
great picture, with breadtti in it and defrth ; ihe figures shoutd 
be life-size." 

" Let you see my work ! " cried the painter in agitation. 
" No, no ! it is not perfect yet ; something still remains for 
me to do. Yesterday, in the dusk," hc said, " I thought I 
had reachcd the end. Her eyes seemed moist, the flesh 
quivered, something slirred the tresses of her hair. She 
breathed ! But though I had succeeded in reproducing 
nature's roundness and relief on the liât surface of the canvas, 
thismorning, by daylight, I found out my mistalie. Ah ! to 
achieve that glorious resuit I hâve sludied the works of the 
great masters of color, stripping off coat after coat of cotor 
from Tician's canvas, analyzing the pigments of the king of 
light. Litce that sovereign painter, I began the face in a 
slight tone with a supple and fat paste — for shadow is l)ut ao 
accident ; bear that in mind, youngster ! — Then I began 
afresh, and by half-tones and thin glazes of color less and less 
transparent, I gradually deepened the tints to the deepest 
black of the strongest shadows. An ordinary painter makes 
his shadows something entirety différent in nature from the 
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high-lights ; they are wood or brass, or what you will, any- 
thing but flesh in shadow. Yoa feel that evcQ if those figures 
were to al[er thetr position, tliose shadow stains would never 
bc cleansed away, those parts of the piclure would never glow 
with light. 

" I havc cscaped one raistake, înto which the most fanious 
pointers hâve someCimes fallen ; in my canvas the whiteness 
shines through the densest and most persistent shadow. I hâve 
not marked eut the limits or my figure in hard, dry outHnes, 
and brought every least anatomical détail into prominence 
(like a host of dunces, who fancy that they can draw because 
they can trace a line elaborately smooth and clean), for the 
human body is not concained within the limits of line. In 
this the sculptor can approach the truth more nearly than we 
painiers. Nalure's way is a complicated succession of curve 
within curve. Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as 
drawing. Do not laugh, young man ; strange as that speech 
may seem to you, you wîll understand the truth in it some 
day. A lîne is a method of expressing the efTect of light 
upon an object ; but there are no Unes in nature, everything 
issolid. We draw by modelîng — that is to say, we dis- 
engage an object from its setting ; the distribution of the 
light alone gives to a body the appearance by which we know 
it. So I hâve not delîned the outlines ; I hâve suffused them 
with a haze of half-tints, warm or golden, in such a way that 
you cannot lay your fînger on the exact spot where back- 
ground and contours meet. Seen from near, the picture 
looks a blur: it seems to lack définition ; but step back two 
paces, and the whole thing becomes clear, distinct, and soUd ; 
the body stands out, the rounded form cornes into relief; you 
feel that the air plays round it. And yet — I am not satisfied ; 
I hâve misgivings. Perhaps onc ought not to draw a single 
line ; perhaps it would be better to attack the face frora the 
centre, taking the highest prominences first, proceeding from 
thera through the whole range of shadows to the heaviest of 
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sll. Is not this thc method of thc sun, the divine painter of 
the world ? Oh, nature ! nature ! who bas surprised thce, 
fugitive ? But, after ail, too much knowledge, tike ignorance, 
brings you to a négation. I hâve doubts about my work." 

There was a pause. Thcn the old man spoke again : " I 
havc been at work upon It for ten ycars, young man; but 
what are ten short years in a struggle with nature? Do ve 
know how long Pygmalion wrought at the one statue that 
came to life?" 

The old man fell into deep musings, and gazed before him 
with wide unseeing eyes, while he playcd unheedingly with 
his knifc. 

"Look, he is in converse with bis damon\ " murmured 
Forbus. 

At thc word, Nicolas Poussin feit hlmself carried away by 
an anaccountable accession of artist's curiosity. For him the 
old man, at once intent and inert, the seer with the unseeing 
eyes, became something more than a man — a fantastic spirit 
living in a mystertous world, and countless vague thoughts 
awoke within his soûl. The efTect of thisspecies of fascina- 
tion upon his mind cas no more be described in words than 
the passionate longing awakened in an exile's heart by thc 
song that recalls his home. He thought of the scom that the 
old man affected to display for thc noblest efforts of art, of 
his wealth, his mannere, of thc dcfcrcnce paid to him by For- 
bus, The mysterions picture, the work of patience on which 
he had wrought so long in secret, was doubtiess a work of 
genius, for the head of the Virgin which young Poussin had 
admired so frankly was beautiful even besidc Mabuse's Adam 
— there was no mistaking the impérial manner of one of thc 
princes of art, Everything combincd to set the old man 
beyond the limits of human nature. 

Out of the wealth of fancies in Nicolas Poussin's brain an 
idea grew, and gathercd shape and cleamess. He saw in this 
superaatural being a complète type of the artist nature, a na- 
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tore mocking and kindly, barren and prolific, an erratic spirit 
intrusted with great and manifold powers, which she too oftcn 
abuses, leading sober reason, the Philbtine, and sometimes 
even the amateur forth into a stony wilderncss where they sec 
nothing ; but the whitc-winged maiden herself, wild as her 
fancies may be, fïnds epics there and castles and works of 
art. For Poussin, the enthusiast, the old man, was suddenly 
transfïgured, and becamc art incarnate, art with its mysteries, 
its véhément passion and its dreams. For Poussin the old 
man now rcpresented a grand idéal. 

"Yes, my dear Porbus," Frenhofer continued, "hitherto 
I hâve never found a flawless model, a body with outlîncs of 
perfect beauty, the carnations — Ah! where does she live?" 
he cried, breaking in upon himself, " the undiscoverablc 
Venus of the olden time, for whom we hâve sought so often, 
only to find the scattcrcd glcams of hcr beauty hcrc and 
there? Oh! to behold once and for one moment, nature 
grown perfect and divine, the idéal al last, I would give ail 
that I possess. Nay, beauty divine, I would go to seek thce 
in the dim land of the dead ; like Orpheus, I would go down 
into the hades of art to bring back the life of art from among 
the shadows of death." 

" We can go now," said Porbus to Poussin. " Hc neîther 
hears nor sees usany longer." 

" Lct us go to his studio," said young Poussin, wondcring 
grcatly. 

" Oh ! the old fox takes care that no one shall enter it. 
His treasnres are so carefuUy guarded that it is impossible 
for us to corne at them. I hâve not waited for your sug- 
gestion and your fancy to attempt to lay hands on this mys- 
tery by force." 

" So there is a mystery? " 

"Yes," answered Porbus. "Old Frenhofer is the only 
pupil Mabuse would take. Frenhofer became the painter's 
friend, deliverer, and father ; he sacrificed the greater part 
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of hîs fortune to enable Mabuse to indulge in riotoos extrav- 
agance, and in retum Mabuse bequeathed to him the secret 
of relief, the power of giving to his figures thc wondcrful lifc, 
the flower of nature, the etemal despair of art, the secret 
which Mabuse knew so well that one day when he had sold 
the flowered brocade suit in which he should hâve appcared 
at the Entry of Charles V., he accompanied his master in a 
suit of paper painted to resemble the brocade. The peculiar 
richness and spleador of thc stuff struck the Emperor ; he 
complimented the old dmnfcard's patron on the artist's ap- 
pearance, and so the triclc was brought to light. Frcnhofer 
is a passionate enthusiast, who sees above and beyond other 
painters. He bas meditated profoundly on color, and the 
absolute tnith of line ; but by the way of much research he 
has corne to doubt the very existence of the objects of his 
search. He says, in moments of dcspondency, that there is 
no such thing as draving, and that by means of lines we can 
only rcproducc geomelrical figures; but that is ovcrshooling 
the mark ; for by outline and shadow you can reproduce form 
without any color at ail, which shows that our art, like nature, 
is composed of an infinité number of éléments. Drawing 
gives you the skeleton, the anatomica! framework, and color 
puts the life into it ; but life without the skeleton is even 
more incomplète than a skeleton withont life. But there is 
something else truer still, and it is this — for painters, practice 
and observation are everything ; and when théories and polit- 
ical idcas begin to quarrcl with the brushes, the end is doubt, 
as has happened with our good friend, who is half-crack- 
brained enthusiast, half-painter. A sublime p»nter! but, 
tinluckily for him, hc was bom to riches, and so he has leisare 
to foUow his fancics. Do not you follow his example! 
Work ! painters hâve no business to thînk, except with bmsh 
in hand." 

" We will find a way into his studio !" cried Poussin con- 
fidently. He had ceased to heed Porbtis' renuuks. The other 
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smiled at the young painter's enthusiasm, uked bim to corne 
to sec him again, and they ported. 

Nicolas Poussin went slowly back to the Rue de la Harpe, 
and passed the modest hostelry where he was todging wîthoat 
noticing it. A feeling of uneasiness prompted him to hnrry 
up the crazy staircase tîll he reached a room at the top, a 
quaint, airy recess under the sieep, high-pitched roof common 
among houses in old Paris. In the one dîngy vindow of the 
place sat a young girl, who sprang up at once whcn she heard 
some one at the door ; it was the promptîng of love ; she had 
rccagnized the pain ter' s touch on the latch. 

" What is the matter with you? " she asked. 

" The matter is is Oh I I hâve felt that I am a 

painter ! Until to^ay I hâve had doubts, but nov I bclieve 
in myself ! Therc is the making of a great man in me I Never 
mind, Gillette, we shall be rîch and happy 1 There is gold at 
the tips of those brushes " 

He broke off suddenly. The joy faded from his powerful 
and eamest face as he compared his vast hopes with fais slender 
resources. The walls wcre covered with sketches in chalk on 
sheets of comroon paper. There wcre but four canvases in the 
room. Colore were very costly, and the young painter's palette 
was almost bare. Yct in the midst of his poverty he possessed 
and was conscious of the possession of inexhaustible treasures 
of the heart, of a devouring genius equal to ail the tasks that 
lay before him. 

He had been brought to Paris by a nobleman among his 
friends, or perchance by the consciousness of his powers ; and 
in Paris he had found a mistress, one of those noble and 
generous soûls who choose to suffer by a great man's side, who 
share his strugglcs and strive to understand his fancies, accept- 
ing their lot of poverty and love as bravely and dauntlessiy 
as other women will set themselves to bcar the burden of 
riches and make a parade of their insenslbility. The smile 
that stole over Gillette's lips fiUed the garret with golden 
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light, and rivaled the brightoess of the sun in heaven. The 
stin, moreovcr, does not always shine in heaven, whereas 
Gillette was always in thc gairet, absorbed in her passion, 
occupied by Poussin's happiness and sorrow, consoling the 
genius whîch found an outlet in love before art cngrossed it. 

"Listen, Gillette. Coine hère." 

The girl obeyed joyously, and sprang upon the paintcr's 
knee. Hers was perfect grâce and beauty, and thc loveliness 
of spring; she was adomed with ail luxuriant fairness of ont- 
ward fonn, lîghted up by the glow of a fair soûl within. 

"Oh! God," he cried ; " I shall ncver darc to tell her " 

"A secret?" she cried; "I must know it t " 

Poussin was absorbcd in his dreams. 

"Do tell it to me!" 

" Gillette, poor beloved heart I " 

" Oh 1 do you want something of me? " 

"Yes." 

"If you wish me to sît once more for you as I did the 
other day," she continued with playful pétulance, " I will 
never consent to do such a thing again, for your eyes say 
DOthing ail the while. You do not think of me at ail, and 
yet you look at me " 

" Would you rather hâve me draw another woman ? " 

"Perhaps — if she were very ugly," she said. 

" Well," said Poussin gravcly, "and if, for the sake of my 
famé to corne, if to make me a great painter, you must sit to 
some one elsc?" 

" You may try me," she said ; " you know quite well that 
t would not." 

Poussin's head sank on her breast ; he seemed to be over- 
powered by some intolérable joy or sorrow. 

"Listen," she cried, plucking at the sleeve of Poussin's 
threadbare doublet. "I told you, Nick, that I would lay 
down my life for you ; but I never promised you that I in my 
lifetime would lay down my love." 
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" Your love ? " cried ihe young artist. 

" If I showed myself thus to another, you would love me 
DO longer, and I should feel myself unworthy of you. Obédi- 
ence to your fancies was a Datural and simple thJng, was it 
not I Even against my own will, I am glad and evea proud 
to do thy dear will. But for another, out upon it ! " 

"Forgive me, my Gillette," said thc painter, falling upon 
his knees; "I would racher be beloved than famous. You 
are lairer than success and honois. There ; fling the pencite 
away, and bum thèse sketches t I hâve made a mistake. I 
was meant to love and not to paint. Perish art and ail its 
secrets ! " 

Gillette looked admiringly at him, in an ecstasy of happi- 
ncss ! She was triumphant ; she felt instinctively that art 
was laid aside for her sake, and flung like a grain of incense 
at ker feet. 

"Yet he is only an old man," Poussin contînued ; "for 
him you would be a woman, and nothing more. You — so 
perfect ! " 

" I must love you indeed ! " she cried, ready to sacrifice 
even love's scruples to the lover who had given up so much 
for her sake ; " but I should bring about my own ruin. Ah I 

to ruin myself, to lose everything for you ! It is a very 

glorîous thought t Ah ! but you will forget me. Oh I wbat 
evil thought is this that has come to you? How can you 
ask such ^thing of me?" 

" I love you, and yet I thought of it," he said, wîth some- 
thing like remorse. " Am I so base a wretch?" 

" Let us consult Père Hardouin," she said. 

" No, no ! let it be a secret between us. " 

"Very well; I will do it. But you must not be there," 
she said. " Stay at the door with your dagger in your hand ; 
and if I call, rush in and kiU the painter." 

Poussin forgot everything but art. He held Gillette tightly 
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" He loves me no longer ! " thought Gillette when she was 
alonc. She repcnted of her résolution already. 

But to thèse misgîvings there soon succeeded a sharper 
pain, and she strove to banish a hldeous thought thaC arose in 
her own heart. It seemed to her that her own love had 
grown less already, with a vague suspicion that the paioter 
had fallen somewhat in her cycs. 



II. CATHERINE LESCAULT. 

Three months afïer Poussin and Porbus met, the lattei 
went to see Master Frcnhofer. The old man had fallen a 
victim to one of those profound and spontaneous fîts of dis- 
couragement that are caused, accordîng to médical logicians, 
by indigcstioD, flatulence, fever, or enlargement of the spleen ; 
or, if you take the opinion of the Spiritualists, by the imper- 
fections of our moral nature. The good man had simply 
overworked himself in putting the finishing touches to his 
mysterious picture. He was lounging in a huge carved oak 
chair, covered wilh black leather, and dîd not change his 
listless attitude, but glanced at Forbus like a man who has 
settled down into low spirits. 

"Wcll, master," said Porbus, "was the ultramarine bad 
that you sent for to Bruges ? Is the new white diflicult to 
grind? Is the oïl poor, or are the brushes récalcitrant?" 

" Alas! " cried the old man, "for a moment I thought 
that my work was fînlshed; but I am sure that I am mistaken 
in certain détails, and I cannot rcst until I hâve cleared my 
doubts. I am thinklng of traveling. I ara going to Turkey, 
to Greece, to Asia, in quest of a model, so as to compare my 
picture with the différent living forms of nature, Perhaps," 
and a smile of contentment stole over his face, " perhaps I 
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hâve nature herself up there. At times 1 ana half-afraid that 
a breath may walcen her, and that she will escape me." 

Hc rose to his feet as if to set out at once. 

"Ahal"said Forbus, "I hâve corne Justin time to save 
you thc trouble and expense of a journey." 

" What ? ' ' asked Frenhofcr in amaicment. 

" Young Poussin is loved by a woman of incomparable and 
flawless beauty. But, dear master, if he consents to lend her 
to you, at the least you ought to let us sec your work." 

The old tnan stood motionless and completely dazed. 

"WhatI" he cried pîteously at last, "show you my créa- 
tion, my bride? Rend the veil that has kept my happiness 
sacred 7 It woutd be an infamous profanation. For ten yeats 
I hâve Hved wîth her ; she is mine, mire alonc ; she loves me. 
Has she not smiled at me, at each stroke of the brush upon 
the canvas? She has a soûl — the souI that I hâve given her. 
She vould blush if any eycs but mine should rcst on her. To 
exhibit her 1 Where is the husband, the lover so vile as to 
bring the woman he loves to dishonor? When you patnt a 
picture for the court, you do not put your whole soûl into it ; 
to courtiers you sell lay figures duly colored. My paintîng is 
no painting, it is a sentiment, a passion. She was bom in my 
studio, there she must dwell in maiden solitude, and only 
whcn clad can she issue thence. Foetry and women only lay 
thc last veil aside for their lovcrs. Hâve we Rafael's model, 
Ariosto's Angelica, Dante's Béatrice ? Nay, only their fonn 
and semblancc. But this picture, locked away above in my 
studio, is an exception in our art. It is not a canvas, ît îs jt 
woman — a woman wîth whom I talk. I share her thoughts, her 
teais, her laughter. Would you hâve me fling aside thèse tcn 
years of happiness like a cloak ? Would you hâve me cease at 
once to be father, lover, and creator? She is not a créature, 
but a création. 

"Bring your young painter hcre. I will give him my 
trcasuTcs ; I will give him pictures by Correggio and Michel 
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Angelo and Tilian ; t will kiss his footprints in thc dust ; but 
— make hîm my rival I Shamc on me. Ah t ah I I am a 
lover first, and then a paintcr. Yes, with my latcst sigh I 
could find strength to burn my Belle Noiseuse; but — compel 
her to endure the gaze of a stranger, a young man and a 
painter I Ah I no, no ! I would kill hiro on the morrow 
who should sully her with a glance ! Nay, you, my fricnd, I 
would kill you with my own hands in a moment if you did 
not kneel in révérence before her 1 Now, wilI you hâve roe 
submit my idol to the careless eyes and senseless criticisms of 
fools ? Ah ! love is a mystery ; it can only live hidden in 
thc depths of the heart. You say, even to your friend, ' Be- 
hold her whom I love,' and there is an end of love." 

The old man seemed to hâve grown young again ; there 
wcre light and life in his eyes and a faint flush of red in his 
pale face. His hands shook. Porbus was so amazed by the 
passionate véhémence of Frenhofer's words that he knew not 
what to reply to this utterance of an émotion as strange as it 
was profound. Was Frenhofer sane or madP Had he fallen 
a victim to some freak of thc artist's fancy? or were thèse 
ideas of his produced by that strange lighttieadedness which 
cornes over us during the long travail of a work of art. 
Would it be possible to come to terms with this singular 
passion? 

Harassed by atl thèse doubts, Porbus spokc — "Is it not 
woraan for woman ? " he said. " Does not Poussin submit his 
mistress lo your gaze ? " 

"What is she?" retorted the other. "A mistress who will 
be false to him sooncr or later. Mine will bc faithful to me 
forever, ' ' 

" Well, well," said Porbus, "let us say no more about it, 
But you may die before you will find such flawless beauty as 
hers, even in Asia, and then your picture will bc left unfin- 
ished." 

" Oh t it is finished," said Frenhofer. " Standing before it 
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yoa would thînk that it was a livîng woman lying on the vel- 
vet couch beneath the shadow of the curtains. Perfumes are 
bnming on a golden tripod by her side. You would be 
tempted to lay your hand upon the tassel of the cord that 
holds back the curtains ; it would seem to you that you saw 
her breast rise and fall as she breathed ; that you beheld the 
living Catherine Lescault, the beautiful courtcsan whom men 
called La Belle NoUeme. And yet — if I could but be sure 

" Then go to Asia," rctumed Forbus, noticing a certain in- 
décision in Frenhofer's face. And with that Forbus made a 
iïw steps towards the door. 

By that timc Gillette and Nicolas Poussin had reached Fren- 
hofer's house. The girl drew her arm away from her lover'l 
as she stood on the thrcshold, and shrank back as if some 
presentiment flashed through her mind. 

" Oh I what hâve I come to do hcre ? " she asked of her 
lover in low vibrating tones, with her eyes fixcd on his. 

"Gillette, I hâve left you to décide; I am ready to obey 
you in everything. You are my conscience and my glory. 
Go home again ; I shall be happier, perhaps, if you do not 

"Am I roy own when you speak to me like that ? No, no ; 
I am like a child — Come," she added, seemingly with a vio- 
lent effort ; " if our love dies, if I plant a long regret in my 
heart, your famé will be the reward of my obédience to your 
wishes, will it not? I>t us go in. I shall still live on as a 
memory on your palette ; that shall be life for me afterwards." 

The door opened, and the two lovers encountered Porbus, 
who was surprised by the beauty of Gillette, whose eyes were 
full of tears. He hurried her, trembling from head to foot, 
into the présence of the old painter. 

" Hère I " he cried, " is she not worth ail the masterpieces 
in the world !" 

Frenhofer trembled. There stood Gillette in the artless and 
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chîldlike attitude of some timid and innocent Giorgione, cai- 
ried ofT by brigands, and confronted with a slave merchant. 
A shame-fast red flushed her face, her eyes drooped, her hands 
hung by her side, her strength seemed to hâve failed her, her 
tcars protesied against this outrage. Poussin cuised himself 
in despair that he should hâve brought his faîr treasure froro 
its hiding-place. The lover overcame the artist, and countless 
doubts assailed Ponssin's heartwhen he saw youthdawn in the 
old nian't eyes, as, like a painter, he discerned every Une of 
the form hidden beneath the young girl's vescure. Then the 
lover's Savage jealousy awoke. 

" Gillette 1 " hc cried, " let us go." 

The girl tumed joyously at the cry and the tone in which 
it was uttered, raised her eyes ta his, looked at him, and fled 
to his arms. 

" Ah I then you love me, ' ' she cried ; ' ' you love me ! " 
and she burst into tears. 

She had spirît enough to sufier in silence, but she had do 
strength to hide her joy. 

"Oh! leave her with me for one moment," saîd the old 

painter, " and you shall compare her with my Calheriru 

yes — I consent." 

Frenhofcr's words likewise came from hiro like a lover's 
cry. His vanity seemed to be engaged for his semblance of 
womanhood ; he anticipated the triumph of the beauty of his 
own création over the beauty of the living girl. 

" Do not give him time to change his mind I " cried Por- 
bus, striking Poussin on the shouldcr. *' The flowcr of love 
soon fades, but the f!ower of art is immortal." 

" Then am I only a voman now for him ? " said Gillette. 
She was watching Poussin and Porbus closely. 

She raised her head proudly ; she glanced at Frenhofer, 
and her eyes flashed; then as she saw how her lover had 
bllcn again to gazing at the portrait which he had takcn at 
first for a Giorgione — 
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" Ah 1 " she cried ; " Ict us go up to the studio. He never 
gave me such a look." 

The Sound of her voice recallcd Poussin from hîs dreams. 

"Old man," he said, "do you see this blade? I will 
plunge it into your heart at the fîrst cry fiom this young girl \ 
I will set fÏTc to your house, and DO one shall leave it alive. 
Do you understand ? " 

Nicolas Poussin scowled, every word was a menace. Gil- 
lette toolc comfort from the young painter's bearing, and yet 
more from that gesture, and almosi forgave him for sacrificing 
her to his art and his glorious future. 

Porbus and Poussin stood at the door of the studio and 
looked at each other in silence. At fîrst the painter of the 
Saint Mary of Egypt hazarded some exclamations: "Ahl 
she has taken ofT her clothes ; he told her to corne into the 
light — he is comparing the two I " but the sight of the deep 
distress in Poussin's face suddenly silenced him ; and though 
old painters no longer feel thèse scruples, so petty in the 
présence of art, he admired them because they were so natural 
and gracious in the lover. The young man kept his hand on 
the hilt of his dagger, and his ear was almost glued to the 
door. The two men standing in the shadow might hâve been 
conspirators waiting for the hourwhen they might strikedown 
a tyrant. 

" Come in, corne în," cried the old man. He was radiant 
with delight. " My work is pcrfect. I can show her now 
with pride. Never shall painter, bmshes, colors, light and 
canvas produce a rival for Catherine LescauU, the beautiful 
courtesan t " 

Porbus and Poussin, buming with eager curiosity, hurried 
into a vast studio. Everything was in disorder and covered 
with dust, but ihey saw a few pictures herc and there upon 
the wall. They stopped first of ail in admiration beforc the 
life-sizcd figure of a woman partially draped. 

"Oh! never raind that," said Frcnhofer; thatisarough 
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daub that I made, a study, a pose, it is nothing. Thèse are 
iny failures," he went on, indicating ihe enchanting com- 
positions upon the walls of the studio. 

This scom for such works of art stnick Forbus and Poussin 
dumb with amazement. They looked round for the picture 
of which he had spolcen, and could not discover it. 

"Lookhcre! " said theoldman. Hishairwasdisordered, 
his face aglow with a more than human exaltation, his eyes 
glittercd, he breathed hard lilce a young lover frenzied by 
love. 

" Aha I " he cried, " you did not expect to see such perfec- 
tion I You are loolcing for a picture, and you see a woman 
bcfore you. Thcre is such depth in that canvas, the atmos- 
phère is so tnie that you cannot distinguish it from the air 
that surrounds us. Where is art ? Art has vanished, it îs 
invisible I It is the form of a Ijving girl that you see before 
you. Hâve I not caught the very hues of life, the spirît of 
the living Une that dcfines the figure ? Is ihere not the effect 
produced there like that which ail natural objccts présent in 
the atmosphère about them, or fishes in the water ? Do you 
sec how the figure stands out against the background ? Does 
it not secm to you that you could pass your hand along the 
back ? But then for seven years I sludied and watched how 
the daylight blends with the objects on which it falls. And 
the hair, the light pours over it like a flood, does it not ? 
Ah I she breathed, I am sure that she breathed ! Her brcast 
— ah, see! Who would not fall on his knecs before her? 
Her puises throb. She will rise to her feet. Wait!" con- 
tinued the old man, in the height of his enthusiasm. 

"Do you seeanything?" Poussin askcd of Porbus. 

"No; do you?" 

" I see nothing," 

The two paînters left the old man to his ecstasy, and tried 
to ascertain whether the light that fell full upon the canvas 
had in some way neutralized ail the effect for them. They 
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moved to the right and lefï of the picture; then the^ came in 
front, bending down and standing upright by lurns. 

"Yes, yes, it is really canvas," said Frenhofer, who mîs- 
took the nature of this minute investigation. 

"Lookl the canvas is on a stretcher, hère is the easelj 
indeed, hère are my colors, my brushcs," and he took up a 
brush and hcld it out to them, al! unsuspicious of theit 
thought. 

"The old lansqueneia laughing at us," said Poussin, coming 
once more towards the supposed picture. " I can sce nothing 
Ihere but confused masses of color and a multitude of fantas- 
lical lines that go to make a dead wall of paint." 

" We are mistaken, look! " saîd Forbus. 

In a corner of the canvas as thcy came nearer they dia- 
tinguished a bare foot emerging from the chaos of color, half- 
tints and vague shadows that mnde up a dim formless 
fog. Its living délicate beauty hcld them spellbound. This 
fragment that had escaped an incomprehensible, slow, and 
graduai destruction secmed to thera like the Parian marble 
torso of some Venus emerging from the ashes of a niined 
town. 

"There is a woman beneath," exclaîmed Porbus, calling 
Poussin's attention to the coats of paint with which the old 
artist had overlaid and concealed his work in the quest of 
perfection. 

Both artists tumed involuntarîly to Frenhofer. They begaa 
to hâve some understanding, vague though it vas, of the 
ecstasy in which he lived. 

" He bclieves it in ail good faith," saîd Forbus. 

"Yes, my friend," said the old man, rousing himself from 
his dreams, " it needs faith, faith in art, and yon mnst live for 
long with your work to producc such a création. What toil 
some of tbose shadows bave cost me. Look I therc is a faînt 
shadow there upon the cheek beneath the eyes— if you saw that 
on a human lace, it would seem to you that you could never 
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render it with paint. Do you think that that effect bas not 
cost unhcard-of toil ? 

" But not only so, dear Porbus. Look closely at my work, 
and you will understand more clearly what I was saying as to 
inelhods of modeling and outline. Look at the high-lights oa 
the bosom, and see hov by touch on touch, thickly laid on, I 
hâve raised the surface so that it catches the light itself and 
blends it with the lustrous whiteness of the high-lights, and 
how by an opposite process, by llattening the surface of the 
paint, and Icaving no trace of the passage of the bnish, I 
haTC succeeded in softening the contours of my figure and en- 
veloping them in half-tints nntîl the very idea of drawing, of 
the means by which the effect is produced, fades away, and 
the picture has the roundness and relief of nalurc. Corne 
doser. You will see the mannerof workingbetter; at a little 
distance it cannot be seen. There ! Jtist ihere, it is, I think, 
veryplainly to be seen," and with the tip of his brush he 
poînted out a patch of transparent color to the two painters. 

Porbus, laying a hand on theold artist's shoulder, turned to 
Poussin with a " Do you know that in him we see a vCTy great 
painter?" 

" He is even more of a poet than a painter," Poussin an- 
swered gravcly. 

"There," Porbus contînned, as he touched the canvas, 
" lies the utmost limit of our art on earth." 

"Beyond that point it loses itself in the skies," said 
Poussin. 

" What joys lie there on that pièce of canvas ! " ezclaimed 
Porbus. 

The old man, deep in his own musings, smîled at the woman 
he alone beheld, and did not hear. 

"But sooner or laler he will find out that there ïs nothing 
there ! " cried Poussin. 

" Nothing on my canvas I " said Frenhofer, looking in tum 
at either painter and at his picture. 
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"What hâve you donc?" muttercd Porbus, tuming to 
Poussin. 

The old man clutched the young painter's ann and said, 
" Do youscenothing? clodpate? Huguenot! varlet I cullionl 
What broughl you hère into my studio? My good Porbus," 
he wcnt on, as he tumed to the painter, ' ' are you also making 
a fool of me? Answer ! I am your friend. Tell me, hâve I 
niined my picture afler ail? " 

Porbus hesitated and said nothing, but therewas snch intol- 
érable anxiety in the old man's white face that he pointed to 
the easel. 

"Look!" hesaid. 

Frenhofer looked for a moment at kis picture, and staggered 
back. 

" Nothing ! nothing I After ten years of work " 

He sat down and wept. 

" So I am a dotard, a madman, I hâve neither talent nor 
power 1 I am only a rich man, who vorks for his own 
pleasure, and makes no progress. I hâve done nothing 
afler ail ! " 

He looked through his tears at his picture. Suddenly he 
rose and stood proudly before the two painters. 

"By the body and blood of Christ," he cried with flashing 
eyes, " you arc jealous ! You would hâve me think that my 
picture is a failure because you want to stcal her from me t 
Ah! I sce her, I see her," he cried, "she is marvelousty 
beautiful " 

At that moment Poussin heard the sound of weeping ; Gil- 
lette was crouching forgotten in a corner. Ail at once the 
painter again became the lover. "What is it, my angel?" he 
asked her. 

" Kill me ! " she sobbed. " I must be a vile thing if I love 
you slill, for I despise you. I admire you, and I loathe you 1 
I love you, and I feel that I hâte you even now." 

While Gillette's words soundcd in Poussin's ears, Frenhofer 
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drew a green serge covering over his Catherine with thc sober 
délibération of a jewclcr who loclcs his draners when he sus- 
pects his visîtors to be expert thieves, He gave the two 
paintcrs a profoundly astute glance that expressed to thc full 
his suspicions and his contempt for thcm, saw them out of his 
studio with impetuous haste and in silence, until fî-om the 
threshold of his house he bade them "Good-bye, my young 
friends! " 

That fareirell struck a chill of dread into the two paintets. 
Forbus, in anxieCy, went again on thc moirow to sec Freo- 
hofcr, and learncd that he had dîed in thc night after burning 
his can vases. 



Paris, February, 1832. 




CHRIST IN FLANDERS. 

{Christ en Ftandtn.') 

To Marcelline Dtibordts-Vabnore, a daugkter tf 
Flanders, of whem thèse modem days may weli be 
proud, Idedicate this quaint legend of old Ftanders, 

De Balzac 

At a dimly remotc pcrîod in the history of Brabant, com- 
munication between the Islaiid of Cadzand and thc Flemish 
coast vas kept up bya boatwhich carried passengers from one 
shore to the other. Middclburg, the chief town in the island, 
destined to become 50 famous in the annats of Protcstantism, 
at that timc only numbered some two or three hundred 
heartbs ; and the prosperous town of Ostend was an obscure 
haven, a straggling village where pirates dwelt in security 
aroong the fishemicn and thc few poor merchants who lived 
in the place. 

But though the town of Ostend coosisted altogethcr of 
some score of houses and three hundred cottages, huts or 
hovels built of the driftwood of wrecked vessels, it neverthe- 
less rejoiced in the possession of a governor, a gairison, a 
forked gibbet, a convent, and a burgoniaster ; in short, in ail 
the institutions of an advanced civîlization. 

Who reigned over Brabant and Flanders in those days? 
On this point tradition is mute, Let us confess at once that 
this taie savours strongly of the marvclous, thc mystcrious, 
and the vague ; éléments which Flemish narrators hâve infused 
into a story retailcd so often to gatherings of workers on 
winter evenings, that the versions vary widely in poctic œcrit 
and incongniity of détail. It bas been told by every gênera^ 
(266) 
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tion, handed down by grandames at the fireside, narrated 
night and day, and the version has changed its complexion 
somevhat in everyage. Like some grcat building that has 
suffercd many modifications of successive générations of 
archilccts, some sombre weather- béate n pile, the delîght of a 
poet, the story would drive the commentator and the indus- 
trions winnower of words, facts, and dates to despair. The 
narrator believes in it, as ail superstitious minds in Flanders 
likewise believe ; and is not a whit wiser nor more credulous 
than his audience. But as it would be impossible to make a 
barmony of ail the différent renderings, hère are the outlines 
of the story; stripped, it may be, of its picturesque quaint- 
ness, but with ail its bold disregard of historical truth, and 
its moral teaching approved by religion — a myth, the blossom 
of Imaginative fancy ; an allegory that the wise may interpret 
to suit themselves. To each his own pasturage, and the tasic 
of separating the tares from the wheat. 

The boat that served to carry passengers from the Island of 
Cadzand to Ostend was upon the point of departurc ; but be- 
fore the skipper loosed the chain that secured the shallop to 
the little jetty, where people embarked, he blew a horn several 
limes, to warn late-comers, this being his last journey that 
day. Night was falling. It was scarcely possible lo see the 
coast of Flanders by the dying fires of the sunset, or to make 
out upon the hither shore any forms of belaled passengers 
hurrying along the wall of the dykcs that surrounded the 
open country, or among the tall reeds of the marshes. The 
boat was fuU. 

" What are you waiting for? Lct us put off! " they cried. 

Just at that moment a man appeared a few paces from the 
jetty, to the surprise of the skipper, who had heard no sound 
of footsteps. The traveler seemed to hâve sprung up frora 
the eatth, like a peasant who had laid himself down on the 
ground to wait till the boat should statt, and had slept tîll the 
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Sound of the horn awalcened him. Was hc a thief? or some 
one belonging to the custom-house or the police? 

As soon as the man appeaxed on the jetty to which the boat 
was moored, seven persons who werc standing in the stem of 
the shallop hastened to sit down on the benches, so as to leave 
no room for the new-comer. It was the swifl and instinctive 
working of the aristocratie spirit, an impulse of exclusîveness 
that cornes from the rich man's heart. Four of the seven 
personages belonged to the most aristocratie families in Flan* 
ders. First among them was a young knight with two beatiti- 
fulgreyhounds; his long hair flowed from beneath a jeweled 
cap \ he clanked his gilded spurs, curled the ends of his mus- 
tache from time to time with a swaggering grâce, and looked 
round disdainfully on the rest of the crew. A high-bom dam- 
sel, with a falcon on her wrist, only spokc with hcr mother or 
with a churchman of high rank, who was evidently a relation. 
Ail thèse persons made a great deal of noise, and talked 
among themselves as though therc were no one elsc in the 
boat ; yet close beside them sat a man of great importance in 
the district, a stout burgher of Bruges, wrapped about with a 
vast cloak. His servant, armed to the teech, had set down a 
couple of bags filled with gold at his sidc. Next to the 
liurgher carae a man of Icaming, a doctorof the Universîty of 
Louvain, who was traveling with hîs clerk. This llttle group 
of folk, who looked contemptuously at each other, was separ- 
ated from the passengers in the forward part of the boat by the 
bench of rowers. 

The belated traveler glanced about him as he stepped on 
board, saw that there was no room for him in the stern, and 
went to the bow in quest of a seat. They were ail poor 
people there. At first sight of the bareheaded man in the 
brown camlet coat and trunk-hose, and plain stiff lînen collar, 
they noticed that he wore no omaments, carried do cap nor 
bonnet in his hand, and had neither sword nor purse at hii 
girdie, and ooe and ail took him for a burgomaster rare of bw 
17 
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authority, a worthy and Icindly burgomaster like so many a 
Fleming of old times, whose homely features and characters 
bave becn immortalized by Flcmish paintere. The poorer 
passeogers, therefore, received him with démonstrations of 
respect that provoked scotdM tittcring at the other eod of the 
boat. An old soldier, inuied to toil and hardship, gave up 
his place on the bencb to the ncw-coraer, and seatcd himself 
on the edge of the vessel, Iceepiog his balance by planting his 
feet against one of those transverse beams, like the backbone 
of a fîsh, that hold ihe planks of a boat togetber. A young 
mother, who bore her baby in her arms, and seemed to belong 
to the workÎDg class in Ostend, moved aside to make room for 
the stranger. There was neither servility nor scoro in her 
manuer of doing this ; it was a simple sign of the good-will by 
which the poor, who know by long expérience the value of a 
service and the warmth that fellowship brîngs, give expression 
to the openheartedness and the natural impulses of the ir soûls; 
so artlessly do they reveal their good qualities and their de> 
fects. The Etranger thanked her by a gesture fuU of gracious 
dignity, and took his place between the young mother and the 
old soldier. Immediately behind him sat a peasant and his 
son, a boy ten ycars of âge, A beggar woroan, old, wrinkled 
and clad in rags, was crouching, with her almost empty wal- 
let, on a great coil of ropc that lay in the prow. One of the 
rowers, an old sailor, who had known her in the days of her 
bcauty and prosperity, had let her come in " for the love of 
God," in the beautiful phrase that the common people use. 

" Thank you kindly, Thomas," the old woman had said. 
" I will say two Patert and two Aves for you in my prayers 
to-night." 

The skipper blew his hom for the last time, looked along 
the silent shore, flung off the chain, ran along the side of the 
boat, and took up his position at the helm. Hc looked at the 
sky, and as soon as they were ont in the open sea, he shouted 
to the men : " Pull away, puU with ail jronr might I The sea 
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is smiling &t a squall, tbe witch I I can feel the swell by the 
way the nidder works, and the storm in my wounds." 

The nautical phrases, imintelligible to ears unused to the 
Sound of the sea, seemed to put fresh cnergy into the o^irs ; 
they kept tirae together, the rhythm of the movement was 
still even and stcady, but quîte unlike the previous manaer of 
rowing ; it was as U a cantering horse had broken înto a galtop. 
The gay company seatcd in the stem amused tbemsclves by 
watching the brawny aims, the tanned faces, and sparkling 
eyes of the rowers, the play of the tense muscles, the physical 
and mental forces that were being exerted to bring them for 
a trifling toU across the channel. So far from pitying the 
rowers' distiess, they pointed out the men's iâces to each other, 
and laughed at the grotesque expressions on the faces of the 
crcw who were straining every muscle ; but in the fore part 
of the boat the soldier, the peasant, and the old beggar voman 
watched the sailors with the sympathy naturally felt by toJlers 
who live by the sweat of thcir brow and know the rough 
struggle, the strenuous excitcment of effort. Thèse folk, more- 
over, whose llves were spent in the open air, had ail scen the 
wamings of danger in the sky, and their faces were grave. 
The young mother rockcd her child, sînging an old hymn of 
the Church for a lullaby. 

" If we ever get there at ail," the soldier remarked to the 
peasant," it will be because the Almighty is bcm on keeping 
usalive." 

"Ah! He is the Master," said the old woman, "but I 
think it will be His good pteasure to take us to Himself. Just 

look at that light down there " and she nodded her head 

towards the sunset as she spoke. 

Streaks of fiery red glared from behind the masses of 
crimson-âushed brown cloud that seemed about to unioose a 
furious gale. There was a smothered murmur of the sea, a 
moaning sound that seemed to corne from the depths, a low 
waming growl, such as adog gives wben he only means mis- 
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chief as yet. Aftei ail, Ostcnd was oot fur away, Perhaps 
painting, like poetry, could not prolong the existence of the 
picture presentcd by sea and sky at that moment beyond the 
time of its actual duiation. Art demands véhément contrasts, 
whcrefore artists usually seek out nature's most striking effects, 
doubtless because they despair of rendering the great and 
glorious charm of her daily moods ; yet the human soûl is 
often stirred as deeply by her calm as by her émotion, and by 
silence as by storm. 

For a moment no one spoke on board the boat. Every one 
watched that sca and sky, either with some presentiment of 
danger, or because they fclt the influence of the religtotis 
melancholy that takes possession of nearly ail of us at the 
close of day, the hour of prayer, when ail nature is hushed 
save for the voices of the bells. The sea glearoed pale and 
van, but its hues changed, and the surface took ail the colors of 
Gtecl. The sky was almost oversprcad with livid gray, but down 
in the west there were long narrow bars like streaks of blood ; 
while lines of bright light in the eastem sky, sharp and cleaa 
as if drawn by the tip of a brush, were separated by folds of 
doud, like the wrinkles on an old man's brow. The whole scène 
made a background of ashcn grays and half-tints, in strong 
contrast to the bale-lîres of the snnset. If written language 
mîght boiTow of spoken language some of the bold figures of 
speech invented by the pcopic, it might be said with the 
soldier that "theweathcr had been routed," or, as the peasant 
would say, " the sky glowered like an executioner." Suddenly 
a wind arose from the quarter of the sunset, and the skipper, 
who never took his eyes off the sea, saw the swell on the hori- 
zon line, and cried — 

"Stop rowing! " 

The sailors stopped immediately, and let their oars lie on 
the water. 

"The skipper isright," said Thomas cooUy. Agréât wave 
caught up the boat, carried it high on its crest, only to plunge 
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it, as it were, into the trough of the sea that seemed to yawn 
for them. At this mighty upheaval, this sudden outbreak of 
the wrath of the sea, the company in the stem tunied pale, 
asd sent up a terrible cry. 

"We are lost ! " 

"Oh, not yeti " saîd the skipper calmly. 

As he spoke, the clouds immediately above their heads were 
torn asuoder by the véhémence of the wind. The gray mass 
was rent and scaltered east and west with ominous spccd, a 
dim uncenain light from the rift in the slcy fell full upon the 
boat, and the travelers beheld each oiher's faces. Ail of them, 
the noble and the wealthy, the sailors and the poor passcngers 
alike, were amazed for a moment by the appearance of the last 
corner, His golden hair, parted upon his calm, serene fore- 
head, fell in thick curb about his shoulders; and his face, 
sublime în its sveetness and radiant with divine love, stood ont 
against the surrounding gloom. He had no contempt foc 
death ; he knew that he should not die. But if at the first the 
company in the stern forgot for a moment the implacable fury 
of the storm that threatcned their lives, sclËshness and their 
habits of life soon prevailed agaîn. 

" How lucky that stupid burgomaster is not to see the risks 
we are ail running ! He is just like a dog, he will die with- 
ont a stniggte," said the doctor. 

He had scarcely pronounced this highly judicioos dictnro 
when the storni unloosed ail its légions. The wind biew from 
every quarter of the heavens, the boat spun round like a top, 
and the sea broke in. 

" Oh ! my poor child ! My poor chîld ! Who will save 

my baby ? " the mother cried in a heartrending voice. 

" You yourself will save it," the stranger said. 

The thrilling tones of that voice went to the young mothcr's 
heart and brought hope with them ; she heard the gracious 
words throngh ail the whistling of the wind and the shtieks of 
the passcngers. 
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" Holy Virgin of Good Help, who art at Antwerp, I 
promise thee a thousand pounds of wax and a statue, if thou 
«itt rescue me from this 1 " cried thc burgher, luiecling upon 
his b^s of gold. 

" Thc Virgin is no more at Antwerp than she is hère," was 
the doctor's comment on this appeal. 

" She is in heaven," said a voice that seemed to comc from 
the sea. 

" Who said that?" 

" 'Tis the devil ! " exclaimed thc servant. " He is scoffing 
at the Virgin of Antwerp." 

" Let us hâve no more of your Holy Virgin at présent," 
the skipper cried to the passengers. " Put your hands to the 
scoops and baie the water ont of the boat. And the rest 
of you," he went on, addressing the sailors, " pull with ail 
youi might 1 Now is the time ; in the name of the devil who 
b leaving you in thisworld, bc your own Providence ! Every 
one Icnows that the channel is fearfully dangerous ; I hâve 
been to and fro across it thèse thirty years. Am I facing a 
storm for the first time to-night?" 

He stood at the helm, and looked, as before, at his boat and 
at the sea and sky in turn. 

"The skipper always laughs at everything," muttered 
Thomas. 

" Will God leave us to perish along with those wretched 
créatures?" asked the haughty damsel of the handsome 
cavalier. 

"No, no, noble maiden. Listen ! " and hc caught her 
by the waist and said in her ear, " t can swim ; say nothing 
about it ! I will hold you by your fair haïr and bring you 
safely to thc shore; but I can only savc you." 

The girl looked at her aged mother. The lady was on her 
knees entreating absolution of the bishop, who did not heed 
her. In the beautiful eyes the knight read a vague feeling of 
filial piety, and spoke in a smothered voice : 
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" Submit yourself to the will of God. If it ts His pleasure 
to take your mother to Hîmself, it will doubtirss be for her 
happiness — in the other world," he added, and his voicc 
dropped slill lowcr. "And for ours in this," he thought 
within hîmself. 

The Dame of Rupelmonde was lady of seven fieË beside 
the barony of GAvres. 

The girl felt the longing for lifc in her heart, and for love 
that spolce through the handsome adventurer, a young mis- 
créant whohauntcd churches in search of a prize, an hciress 
to marry or ready moncy. The bishop bestowed his benison 
on the waves, and bade them be calm ; it was ail that he could 
do. He thought of his concubine, and of the délicate feast 
with which shc would welcome him ; perhaps at that very mo- 
ment she was bathing, perfuming herself, robing herself in 
vcivct, fastening her necklace and her jeweled clasps, and the 
perverse bishop so far from thinking of the power of Holy 
Church, of his duty to comfort Christians and exhort them to 
trust in God, that worthy's regrets and lover's sighs mJngled 
with the holy words of the breviary. By the dîm light that 
shone on the pale faces of the company, it was possible to sec 
their differing expressions as the boat was lifted high in air by 
a wave, to be cast back into the dark depths; the shallop 
quivered likc a fragile leaf, the plaything of the north wind 
in the autumn; the hull creaked, it seemed ready to go to 
pièces. FearfuI shrieks went up, foUowed by an awfui silence. 

There was a strange différence between the behavior of the 
folk in the bow and that of the rich or grcat people at the 
other end of the boat. The young mother clasped lier infant 
tightiy to her breast evcry time that a great wave threatened 
to enguif the fragile vessel ; but she clung to the hope that 
the stranger's words had set in her heart. Each time that her 
eyes turned to his face she drew fresh faith at the sight, the 
strong faith of a helpless woman, a mother's faith. She lived 
by that divine promise, the lovîng words from his lips; the 
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simple créature waîted tnistingly for them to be fullîUed, and 
scarccly feared the danger any longer. 

The soldîer, holding fast to the vessel's side, never toolc his 
eyes off the strange visitor. He copied on his own rough and 
Gvanhy features the impcrturbability of the other's face, ap- 
plying to tbis task the whole streogth of a will and intelli- 
gence but little corrupted in the course of a life of mechanical 
and passive obédience. So emulous was he of a calm and 
tranquil courage greater than his ovn, that at last, perhaps 
unconsciously, something of that mysterious nature passed into 
his own soûl. His admiration became an instinctive zeal for 
this man, a boundless love for and belief in hiro, such a 
love as soldiers fcel for their leader whcn he has the power of 
swaying other men, whcn the halo of victorics surrounds him, 
and the magical fascination of genius is felt in ail that he 
does. The poor outcast was murmuring to herself — 

"Ah! misérable wretch that I am ! Hâve I not suffered 
enough to expiate the sins of my youth ? Ah ! wrctchcd wo- 
man, why did you lead the gay life of a frivolous Frenchworoan ? 
why did you devour the goods of God with churchmen, the 
substance of the poor with extortioners and fleecers of the 
poor ? Oh I I bave sinned indeed ! Oh, my God ! my God ! 
let roe finish my tlme in hell hère in this world of misery." 
And E^ain she cried, "Holy Virgin, Mother of God, hâve 
pity upon me!" 

" Be coraforted, mother, God is not a Lombard usurer. I 
may hâve killed peoplc good and bad at random in my time, 
but I am not afraid of the résurrection." 

"Ah! Master Lancepesade, bow happy those fair ladies 
are, to be so near to a bishop, a holy man ! They wîll get 
absolution for their sins," said the old woman. "Oh I if I 
could only hear a priest say to me, ' Thy sins arc forgiven I ' 
I should believe ît then." 

The Etranger turned towards her, and the goodness in his 
face made her tremble. 
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"Hâve faith," hc said, "and yoa will be saved," 

"May God reward you, good sir," shc answered. "If 
irhat you say is Uue, I will go on pilgriinage barefooted 
to Oui Lady of Loretto to pray to her for you and for 
me." 

The two peasants, fâcher and son, werc silent, patient, and 
Eubmissive to the will of God, likc folk whose wont it is to 
fait io instinctively with thc ways of nature like cattic. At 
the one end of the boat stood riches, pride, leamîng, de- 
bauchery, aod crime — human society, such as art and thought 
and éducation and worldly interests and hws hâve made it ; 
and at thls end there was terror and wailing, înnuroerable 
différent impulses ail represscd by hideous doubts — at this 
end, and at this only, thc agony of fcar. 

Above ail thèse human lives stood a strong man, the skip- 
per ; no doubts assailed him, the chief, ihe king, the facatist 
among thera. He was tnisting in himscif rather than in 
Providence, crying, "Balcawayl" instcadof"Holy Virgin," 
defying the storm, in fact, and stniggling with the sca Itkc a 
wrestler. 

But the helpless poor at the other end of the wherry ! Tlie 
mother rocking on her bosom thc littlc onc who smiled at 
the storm ; the woman once so frtvolous and gay, and now 
tormcnted with bitter remorse; the old soldier covered with 
scars, a matitatcd life the sole reward of his untlagglng loyalty 
and faithfulness. This vétéran could scarcely count on the 
morscl of bread soaked in tcars to keep the lifc in him, yct 
he was always ready to laugh, and went his way merrily, 
happy when he could drown his glory in the depths of a pot 
of béer, or could tell taies of the wars to the children who 
admired him, Icaving his future with a light heart in the 
hands of God. Lastly, there were the two peasants, used to 
hardships and toil, labor incarnate, the labor by which the 
world lives. Thèse simple folk were indiffèrent to thought 
and its treasures, ready to sink them ail in a belief ; and their 
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fâith was bat so mucb the more vîgorous because they had 
never disputed about it Dor analyzcd it. Such a nature is a 
virgin soil, conscience bas oot been tampered with, feeling is 
decp and strong ; repeatance, trouble, love, and woric hâve 
developed, purificd, concentrated, and increased their force 
of will a hundred times, the vill — the one thing in man that 
resembles what learned doctors call the seul. 

The boat, guided by the wcllnigh mîraculous skîll of the 
steersman, came almost within sight of Ostend, whcn, not 
fîfty paces from the shore, she was suddenly stmck by a heavy 
sea and capsized. The Etranger with the light about bis hcad 
apoke to this little world of drowning créatures — 

" Those who hâve faîth shall be saved ; let them follow 
me! " 

He stood upright, and walked with a fïnn step upon tbe 
waves. The young mother at once took her child in ber 
arms, and followed at his side across the sea. The soldier, too, 
sprang up, saying in his homely fasbion, " Ah ! nom dun 
pipe I I would follow you to the devil ; " and without seem- 
ing astonbhed by it, he walked on the water. The old wom- 
out sinner, bclievirg in the omnipotence of God, aiso followed 
the stranger. 

The two peasants said to each other, " If they are walking 
on the sea, why should we not do as they do? " and they also 
arose and hastened after the othera. Thomas tried to follow, 
but his faith tottered ; he sank in the sea more than once, 
and arose again, but the third time he also walked on the sea. 
The bold steersman clung like a rémora to the wreck of bis 
boat. The miser had had faith, and had risen to go, but he 
tried to take his gold with him, and it was his gold that 
dragged him down to the bottom. The leamed man had 
scoffed at the charlatan and at the fools who lîstened to him, 
and, when he heard the mysterious stranger propose to the 
passengeis that they should walk on the waves, he began to 
laugh, and the océan swallowed him. The girl was dragged 
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down into the depths by hci lover. The bishop and the 
oldcr lady went to the bottom, heavilyladen with sins.'it may 
bc, but still more heavily ladeo with incredulity and confi- 
dence in idols, weighted down by dévotion, into which alnis- 
decds and true religion entcrcd but little. 

The fâithful flock, who walked with a finn stcp high and dry 
above the surge, heard ail about them the dreadful whistling 
of the blast; gieat billows broke across their path, but an 
irrésistible force cleft a way for them through the sca. Thèse 
believing ones saw through the spray a dim spcck of light 
flickcring in the window of a fisherman's hut on the shore, 
and each one, as he pushed on bravely towards the light, 
seemed to hear the voice of his fellow crying, " Courage 1 " 
through ail the roarîng of the surf; yet no one had spoken a 
Word — so absorbed was each by his own péril. In this way 
they reached the shore, and eventually found shelter in the 
fisherman's hut. 

When they were ail seated near the fisherman's fire, they 
looked round in vain for their guide with the light about him. 
The sea washcd up the steersinao at the base of the cliff on 
which the cottage stood ; he was clinging with might and 
main to the plank as only a sailor can cling when death stares 
him in the face ; the slranger guide went down and rescued the 
almost exhausted seaman ; theo he said, as he held out a 
succoring hand above the man's head — 

"Good, for this once; but do not try it again; the ex- 
ample would be too bad." 

He took the skipper on his shoulders, and carried him to the 
fisherman's door, knocked for admittance for the exhausted 
man ; then, when the door of the humble refuge opened, the 
Saviour disappeared. 

The Convent of Mercy was buîlt for sailors on this spot, 
where for a long time a^erwards (so it was said) the foot- 
prints of Jésus Christ could be seen in the sand ; but in 1793, 
at the time of the Frencb invasion, the monks carried away 
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this precious lelic, that bore witness to the Savioui's last visit 
to cartb. 

There sit the convent I found myself shortly after the 
Kevolution of 1830. I was «eaiy of life. If you had asked 
me the reason of my despair, I should hare found it almost 
impossible to give it, so languid had grown the soûl that was 
nielted withia me. The west wind had slackcncd the springs 
of my intelligence. A cold, gray light poured down from the 
heavens, and the murky clouds that passed overhead gave a 
boding look to the land ; ail thèse things, together with the 
immensity of the sea, said to me, "Die to-day or die to- 
morrow, stiU must we not die? " And then I wandered on, 
musing on the doubtful future, on my blighted hopcs. Guawed 
by thèse gloomy thoughts, I lurned mechanically into the 
convent church, with the gray towers that loomed like ghosts 
through the sea mists. I lookcd round with no kindling of 
the imagination at the forest of colurans, at the slender arches 
set alof^ upon the leafy capitals, a délicate labyrinth of sculp- 
ture. I walked wîth carcless eyes along the sidc aisles that 
opened out before me like vast portais, ever turning upon their 
hinges. It was scarcety possible to see, by the dim lîght of 
the autumn day, the sculptured grainings of the roof, the 
délicate and clean-cut Unes of the mouldings of the gracefui 
pointed arches. The organ pipes were mute, There was no 
EOund save the noise of my own footsteps to awaken the 
moumful echoes lurking in the dark chapels. I sat down at 
the base of one of the four pillars that supported the tower, 
neai the choir. Thence I could see the whole of the building. 
I gazed, and no idcas connected with it arose in my mind. I 
saw without seeîng the mighty maze of pillars, the great rose 
Windows that hung like a network suspended as by a miracle 
in air abovc the vast doorways. I saw the doors at the end 
of theside aisles, the aerial gallerîes, thestained glass Windows 
framcd in archways, divided by slender columns, fretted into 
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flower fonns and trefoil by fine filigree work of carved stone. 
A dôme of glass at the end of the choir sparkied as îf it had 
been bailt of precious stones set cunningly. In contrast to 
the roof with its alternating spaces of whiteness and color, the 
two aisles lay to right and Icft in shadowso deep that the faint 
gray outlines of their hundred shafls were scarcely visible in 
the gloom. I gazcd at the marvelous arcades, the s(!roll-work, 
the garlands, the curving Unes, and arabesques intcrwoven 
and interlaced, and strangcly lighted, until by sheer dint of 
gazing my perception became confused, and I stood upon the 
borderland between illusion and realîty, takeu in the snare set 
for the eyes, and almost light-headed by reason of the multi- 
tudinous changes of the shapcs about me. 

Imperceptibly a mist gathered about the carveu stonevork, 
and I only beheld it through a haze of fine golden dust, like 
the motcs that hover in the bars of sunlight slanting through 
the air of a chamber. Suddenly the stone lacework of the 
rose Windows gieamed through this vapor that had made ail 
fonns so shadowy. Every moulding, the edges of every 
carving, the least détail of the sculpture were dipped in silver. 
The sunlight kindied fires in the staincd Windows, their rich 
colOTS sent ont glowing sparks of light. The shafts began to 
tremble, the capîtals were gently shaken. A light shudder as 
of dclight ran through the building, the stones were loosened 
in their setting, the wall-spaces swayed with graceful caution. 
Hère and there a pondérons pier moved as solcmnly as a 
dowager when she condescends to complète a quadrille at the 
close of a bail. A few slender and graceful columns, their 
heads adomed with wreaths of trefoil, began to laugh and 
dance hère and there. Some of the pointed arches dashed at 
the tall lancet Windows, which, like ladies of the Middle 
Ages, wore the annorial bearings of their houses emblazoned 
on their golden robes. The dance of the mitred arcades 
with the slender Windows became like a fray at a tourney. 

In another moment every stone in the church vibrated, 
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without leiving its place ; for the organ-pipes spoke, and I 
heard divine music mingling with the songs of angels, an un- 
earthly harmony, accompanied by ihe decp notes of the bclls, 
that boomed as the giant towcrs rocked and swaycd on their 
square bases. This strange Sabbath secroed to me the most 
natural thing in the world ; and I, who had seen Charles X. 
hnrled from his throne, was no longer amazed by anything. 
Nay, I myself was gently swayîng with a see-saw movement 
that influenccd my ncrves pleasurably in a manner of which it 
is impossible to givc any idea. Yet in the midst of this 
heated riot, the cathedral choir felt cold as if it werc a wînter 
day, and I bccame aware of a multitude of women, robed in 
white, silent, and impassive, sîtting there. The swcet incense 
smoke that arose froro the ccnsers was grateful to niy soûl. 
The tall wax candies flickered. The lectern, gay as a chanter 
undone by the treachery of wine, was skipping about like a 
peal of Chinese bells. 

Then I knew that the whole cathedral was whirling round 
so fast that everything appeared to be undîsturbed. The 
colossal figure on the crucifix above the altar smiled upon me 
with a mingled malice and benevolence that frighiened me j 
I lurned my eyes away, and marveled at the bluish vapor that 
slid across the plUars, lending to them an indescribable 
charm. Then some graceful women's forms began to stir on 
the friczes. The chcnibs which npheld the hcavy columns 
shook out their wings. I felt myself upli^ed by some divine 
power that steeped me in infinité joy, in a sweet and languid 
rapture. I would hâve gîven my lîfe, I think, to hâve pro- 
longed thèse phaniasmagoria for a Httle, but suddenly a shiill 
voice clamored in my ears — 

" Awake and follow me ! " 

A withered woman took my hand in hers ; its icy coldness 
crept through every nerve. The bones of her face showed 
plaînly through the sallow, almost olive-tinted wrinkles of the 
skin. The shrunken, ice-cold, old wornan wore a black lobe, 
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which she trailed in the dust, and at her throat there was 
soinething vhite, which I dared not examine. I could 
scarcely see her wan and colorless eyes, for they were fixed in 
a slare upon the heavens. She drcw me after her along the 
aîsles, leavinf a trace of her présence in the ashes that she 
shook from her drcss. Her bones rattled as she watked, ]tke 
the bones of a skeleton ; and as we went I heard behind me 
the tinkling of a litlle bell, a thin, sharp sound that rang 
through my head like the notes of a hannonica. 

"Suffer! " she cried, "suffer! So it nimt be! " 

We came out of the church ; we went through the dirtiest 
streets of the town, till we came at last to a dingy dwelling, 
and she bade me enter in. She dra^ed me with her, calling 
to me in a harsh, tuneless voice like a cracked beil — 

" Défend me I défend rae ! " 

Together we went up a winding staïrcase. She knocked at 
a door in the darkness, and a mute, like some familJar of the 
Inquisition, opened to her. In another moment we stood in 
a room hung with ancient, ragged tapcstry, amid piles of old 
linen, cnimpled muslio, and gilded brass. 

" Behold the wealth that shall endure forever I " said she. 

I shuddered with horror ; for just then, by the light of a 
tatlitorch and two altar candies, I saw distinctly that this 
woman was fresh from the graveyard. She had no hair. I 
tumed to fly. She raised her fleshiess arm and encircled me 
with a band of iron set with spikes, and as she raised it a cry 
went up ail about us, the cry of millions of voices — the shout- 
ing of the dead I 

" It is my purpose to make thee happy forever," she said. 
"That art my son." 

We were sittîng before the hearth, the ashes lay cold upon 
it ; the old shrunken woman grasped my hand so lightly in 
hers that I could not choose but stay. I looked fîxedly at her, 
striving to read the story of her life from the things among 
which she was crouching. Had she indeed any life in her? 
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It was a mystery. Yet I saw plainly that once she mnst hâve 
been young and beautiful ; fair, with ail the charm or simplî- 
city, perfect as some Greeelc statue, with the brow of a vestal. 
"Ah! ah I " I cried, "nowtl know thee I Misérable 
woman, why has thou prostituted thyself ? In the âge of thy 
passioDS, in the time of thy prospcrity, the grâce and purity 
of thy youth were forgotten. Forgctful of thy hcroic dévo- 
tion, thy puTC life, thy abundant faith, thou didst resign thy 
primitive power and thy spiritual supremacy for fleshiy power. 
Thy linen vcstmeuts, thy couch of moss, the cell in the rock, 
bright with rays of the Light Divine, wcrc forsaken ; thou hast 
sparkled with diamonds, and shonc with the glitter of luxury 
and pride. Then, grown bold and insolent, seizing and over- 
turning ail things in thy course like a courtcsan cagcr for 
pleasure in her days of splendor, thou has steeped thyself in 
blood like some queen stnpefied by empery. Dost thou not 
remembcr to hâve been duU and heavy at times, and the sud- 
den marvelous lucidity of other moments ; as whcn ait 
émerges from an orgy ? Oh ! poet, painter, and singer, lover 
of splendid cérémonies and protector of the arts, was thy 
friendship for art perchance a caprice, that so thou shouldst 
siecp beneath magrificent canopies? Was there not a day 
when, in thy fantastic pride, though chastîty and humility 
were prescribed to thee, thou hadst brought ail things beneath 
thy feet, and set they foot on the necks of princes; when 
eanhly dominion, and wealth, and the mind of man bore thy 
yoke. Exulting in the abasement of humanity, joying to 
witness the uttermost lengths to which man's folly would go, 
thou hast bidden thy lovers walk on ail fours, and required of 
them their lands and wealth, nay, cven their wives if they 
were worth aught to thee. Thou hast devourcd millions 
of men without a cause ; thou hast flung away lives like sand 
blown by the wind from west to east. Thou hast corne down 
from the heights of thonght to sît among the kings of men. 
Woman I iostead of comforting men, thou hast tormented 
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and afflicted them ! Knowîng that thou couldEt ssk and 
hâve, thou hast demanded — blood 1 A little Sour surely 
should hâve contented ihee, accustomed as thou hadst been co 
live on bread and ta mingle watcr wîth thy wine. Unlike ail 
others in ail tbings, formcrly thou wouldst bid thy loveis fast, 
and they obeyed. Why should thy fancies hâve led thec to re- 
quire ihîngs impossible? Why, likc a courtesan spoiled by 
her lovers, hast thou doted on follies, and lefl those unde- 
ceived who sought to explain and justify ail thy errors? 
Then came the days of thy later passions, terrible like the love 
of a woman of forty years, wilh a fterce cry thou hast sought 
to clasp the whole universe in one last erobrace— and thy 
univeise recoiled from thee I 

"Thenold men succeeded to thy young lovers; décrépi- 
tude came to thy feet and made thcehideous. Yet, even then, 
men wîth the eagle power of vision said to thee in a glance, 
'Thou shah perish ingloriously, because thou hast làllen 
away, because thou hast broken the vows of thy maidenhood. 
The angel with pcacc written on hcr forehead, who should 
hâve shed lîght and joy along her path, bas been a Messalina, 
delîghting in the circus, in debauchery, and abuse of powcr. 
The days of thy virginity cannot return ; henceforvard thou 
shalt be subject to a master. Thy hour hascomej the hand 
of death is upon thee. Thy heîrs believe that thou art rîch ; 
they will kill thee and find nothing. Yct try at least to fling 
away this raiment no longer in fashion ; be once more as in 
thedaysof oldl— Nay, thou art dead, and by thine own deed ! ' 

"Is not this thystory?" I concludcd with, "Décrépit, 
toothless, shivering crone, now forgotten, going thy ways with- 
out so much as a glance from passers-by ! Why art thou still 
alive? What doest thou in that beggar's garb, uncomely and 
desired of none ? Where arc thy riches ? — for what were they 
spent? Whcrc are thy treasures ? — what great deeds hast thou 
done ? " 

At this demand, the shriveled woman raised her bony fom, 
18 
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flung off her rags, «nd grew tall and radiant, smiling as she 
broke fortb froin the dark chrysalis sheath. Then, like a 
butterfly, this diaphanous créature emerged, fair and youthful, 
clothed in white linen, an Indian from création issuiiig her 
palms, Her golden haïr rippled over her shouldeis, her eyca 
glowed, a bright mist clung about her, a ring of gold hovered 
abOTC her head, she shook the flaming blade of a sword 
towards the spaces of heaven. 

" Sec and believe ! " she cried. 

And suddenly I saw, afar off, maoy thousands of cathe- 
drah like the one that I had just quitted ; but thèse «ère covered 
vith picturcs and with frescoes, and I hcard them écho with 
entrancing music. Myrîads of human créatures flocked to 
thèse grcat buildings, swarming about them like ants on an 
ant-heap, Some were eager to rescue books from oblivion or 
to copy manuscripts, others were hciping the poor, but nearly 
ail were studying. Up above this countlcss multitude rose 
giant statues that they had ercctcd in thcir midst, and by the 
gleams of a strange lîght from some luminary as powerful as 
ihe sun I read the inscriptions on the bases of the statues — 
Science, History, Lite rature. 

The light died out. Again I faced the young gîrl. Grad- 
ually she slipped into the dreary sheath, Into the raggcd sear- 
cloths, and became an aged woman again. Her familiar 
brought her a little dust, and she stirrcd it into the ashes of 
her chafîng-dish, for the weather was cold and stormy; and 
then hc lightcd for her, whose palaces had been lit with thou- 
sands of wax-tapers, a little cresset, that she might see to read 
her prayers through the hours of night. 

" Thcre is no faith left in the earth I " she said. 

In such a perilous plight did I behold the fairest and the 
greatest, the tniest and most life-giving of ail powers. 

" Wake up, sir, the doors are just about to bc shnt," said a 
hoarse voice. I turned and beheld the beadle's ugly counte- 
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nasce ; the man was shaking me by the aim, and thc cathedral 
lay wrapped in shadows as a mao îs'wrapped in his cloak. 

" Belicf," I said to myself, " is life I I hâve just witnessed 
the funeral of a moDarchy, now we must défend the church." 

Pakis, Fthrumy, 1831. 
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{Melmoth ricotidSi.) 

Tû Moniteur le Général Baron de Pomntereul, a 
teken of the friendshifi between otir falhers, wkich 
survives in their sons. 

De Balzac. 

There is a spécial variety of haman nature obtaincd in the 
8C»cial kingdom by a process analogous to that of the gaidener's 
craft in the vegetable lungdoin, to wit, by the forcing-house — 
a species of hybrid which can be raised neither from seed nor 
from slips. This product is known as the cashier, an anthro- 
pomorphous growth, watered by religions doctrine, trained np 
in the fear of the guillotine, pruned by vice, to flourish on a 
third floor with an estimable wife by his side and an uninter- 
esting family. The nuniber of cashiers in Fans must always 
be a problem for the physiologist. Has any one as yet been 
able to State correctly the tcrms of the proportion sum wherein 
the cashier figures as the utiknown x t Whcre will you find 
the man who shall livc with wealth, like a cat with a caged 
mouse? This man, for furthcr qualification, shall be capable 
of sitting boxed in behind an iron grating for scvcn or eight 
honrs a day during seven-eighths of the year, pcrched upon a 
cane-seated chair în a space as narrow as a lieutenant's cabin 
on board a man-of-war. Such a man must be able to defy 
snchylosis of the knee and thigh joints ; he must hâve a soûl 
above meanness, in order to live meanly ; must José ail relisb 
for money by dint of handhng it. Demand this peculiar 
spécimen of any creed, edticational system, school, or institu- 
tion yoa please, and sélect Paris, that city of fiery ordcals and 
branch establishment of hell, as the soil in which to plant the 
(276) 
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said cashier. So be it. Creeds, schoob, institutions, and 
moral Systems, ail human rules and régulations, great and 
small, will, onc aflcr another, présent much the same face 
ihat an intimate &iend turns upon you when yoQ ask him to 
lend you a thousand francs. With a dolorousdroppingof the 
jaw, they indicate the guillotine, much as your friend afore- 
said will furniah you with the address of the money-lender, 
pointing you to one of the hundred gâtes by which a man 
comes to the last refuge of the destitute. 

Yet nature has her freaks in the making of a man's mind ; 
she indulges herself and makes a few boncst folk qow and 
again, and now and then a cashier. 

Wherefore, that race of corsaîis whom we dignify with 
the title of bankers, the gentry who take out a license for 
which they pay a thousand crowns, as the privateer takcs 
out his letters of marque, hold thèse rare products of the 
incubations of virtue in such esteem that they confine them 
in cages in their counting-houses, much as govemments pro- 
cure and maintain spécimens of strange beasts at their own 
charges. 

If the cashier is possessed of an imagination or of a fervid 
tempérament; if, as will sometimes happen to the most 
complète cashier, he loves his wife, and that wife grows 
tired of her lot, has ambitions, or merely some vanity in her 
composition, the cashier is undone. Search the chronicles 
of the counting-house. You will not find a single instance 
of a cashier attaining a position, as it is called. They are 
sent to the hulks ; they go to foreign parts ; they vegetate 
on a second floor in the Rue Saint-Louis among the market 
gardens of the Marais. Some day, when the cashîers of 
Paris come to a sensé of their real value, a cashier will 
be hardly oblainable for money. Still, certain it is that 
there are people who are fit for nothing but to be cashiers, 
just as the bent of a certain order of mind inevitably makes 
for rascality. But, oh maivel of onr civilisation I Society 
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rewards virtuc with sa income of a hundred louis in old 
âge, a dwclling on a second floor, bread sufficient, occa- 
sional new bandana handkerchiefs, an eldcrly wifc and her 
ofTspring. 

So miich for virtue. But for the opposite course, a little 
boidness, a facully for keeping on the windward sîde of thc 
law, as Turennc outflanked Moniécuculli, and society will 
sanction the theft of millions, shower ribands upon the 
thief, cram him with honors, and smother him with consid- 
ération. 

Govemment, moreover, works harmoniously with this pro- 
foundly illogical reasoner — society. Government levies a 
conscription on the young intelligence of the kingdom at the 
âge of seventcen or cighteen, a conscription of prccocious 
power. Great ability is prematurely exhausted by excessive 
brain-work before it is sent up to be submitted to a process of 
sélection. Nuiseryraen sort and sclect seeds in much the same 
way. To this process the goverament brings profcssional 
appraisers of talent, men who can assay brains as experts assay 
gold at the Mint. Five hundred such heads, set alire with 
hope, are sent up annually by thc most progressive portion of 
the population ; and of thèse the govemment takes one-third, 
puts them in sacks called the Écoles, and shakes them up 
together for three years. Though every one of thèse young 
plants represents vast productive power, they are made, as one 
niay say, into cashîers. They receive appointraents j thc rank 
and file of engineers is made up of them ; they are employed 
as captains of artillcry ; thcrc isno (subaltcrn) grade to which 
they may not aspire. Finally, when thèse men, the pick of 
the youth of ihe nation, fattened on matheroaCics and stuffed 
with knowledge, hâve attained the âge of fifty years, they 
hâve their reward, and receive as the price of their services 
the third-floor lodging, the wife and family, and ail the com- 
forts that sweeten life for mediocrity. If from among this 
race of dupes there should escape some five or six men of 
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genius, who climb the highest heights, is it not very miracu- 
lous? 

This is an exact statement of the relations between talent 
and probity on the one hand, and government and society on 
the other, in an âge that considcrs ilself to be progressive. 
Without this prefatory explanation a récent occurrence in 
Paris would secra improbable ; but preceded by this summing 
up of the situation, it will perhaps receive some thoughtfiil 
attention from minds capable of recognizing the real plague- 
spots of our civilization, a civilization which sincc i8ts has 
becn moved by the spirit of gain rather than by principles of 
honor. 

AboQt fivc o'clock, on a dull atitumn afïcmoon, the cashier 
of one of the largest banks in Paris was still at his desk, 
working by the light of a lamp that had been lit for some 
tiroc. In accordance with the use and wont of commerce, 
the counting-house was in the darkest corner of the low-ceiled 
and far from spacious mezzanine floor, and at the very end of 
a passage lighted only by borrowed lights. The office doors 
along this corridor, each wîth its label, gave the place the 
look of a bath-house. At four o'clock the stolid porter had 
proclaimed, accordîng to his orders, " The bank is closed." 
And by this time the departments were deserted, the letters 
dispatched, the clerks had taken their leave. The vives of 
the partners in the firm vere expecting their lovers ; the two 
bankers dining with their mistresses. Everything was in 
order. 

The place where the strong boxes had been beddcd in 
sheet-iron was just bchind the little sanctum, where the 
cashier was busy. Doubtless hc was balancing his books. The 
open front gave a glimpse of a safe of hammcred iron, so 
enormously heavy (thanks to the science of the modem in- 
venter) that burglars could not carry it away. The door only 
opcned at the pleasure of thosc who knew its password. The 
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letter-lock was a warden who kept its own secret and could 
□ot be bribcd ; the mysteriotis word was xa ingenious real- 
ization of the "opcn sésame " in the "Arabian Nights," 
But even thts was as nothîng. A man might discover the 
password ; but unless he kncw the lock's final secret, the 
uUima ratio o( this gold-guarding dragon of mechaDJcal sci- 
ence, il dischaiged a blunderbuss at his head. 

The dooT of the room, the walls of the room, the shutlets 
of the Windows in the room, the wbolc place, in fact, was 
lîned with sheet-iron a third of an inch in thicicness, con- 
cealed behind the thin wooden paneling, The shutters had 
bcen closed, the door had been shut. If ever man could feel 
confident that hc was absolutely alone, and that there was no 
remote possibility of being watched by prying eycs, that man 
was the cashier of the house of Mucingen and Company, in the 
Rue Saint-Lazare. 

Accordingly the deepest silence prevailed in that iron cage. 
The fire had died out in the stove, but the room was fuU of 
that tepid warmth which produces the dull heavy-headedness 
and nauseous queasîness of a morning af^er an orgy. The 
stove is a mesmerist that plays no small part in the réduction 
of banlc clerks and poriers to a state of idiocy. 

A room with a stove in it is a retort in which the power of 
strong men is cvaporated ; where their vitality îs exhausted, 
and their wills enfeebled. Government offices are part of a 
great scheme for the manufacture of the mediocrity necessary 
for the maintenance of a feudal System on a pecuniary basis — 
and money is the foundation of the social contract. (See 
Les Employés.') The mephitic vapors in the atmosphère of a 
crowded room contribute in no small degree to bring about a 
graduai détérioration of intelligences, the brain that gives off 
the largest quantity of nitrogen asphyxiâtes the others, ïn the 
long ran. 

The cashier was a man of five-and-forty or thereabouts. As 
he sat at the table, the light from a moderator lamp shining 
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fiill oa his bald head and glistening fiinge of iron-gray hair 
that surrounded ît — this batdness and the round outlincs of 
his face made his bead look rery like a bail. His complcxion 
was brick-red, a few wrinklcs had gathercd about his cycs, but 
he had the smooth, plump hands of a stout man. His blue 
cloth coat, a little rubbed and wom, and the creases and 
shininess of his trousers, traces of hard wear that the cloches- 
brush fails to remove, would impress a supeificial observer 
with the idea that hère wasa thrifiy and upright human bcing, 
sufficient of the philosopher or of the aristocrat to wear 
shabby clothes. But, unluckily, it is easy to find penny-wise 
people whowill prove wcak, wastefui, or incompétent in the 
capital tbings of life. 

The cashler wore tbe ribbon of the Légion of Honor at his 
button-hole, for he had been a major of dragoons in the tîroe 
of the Emperor. M, de Nucingen, who had been a contrac- 
ter before he became a banker, had had reason in those days 
to know the honorable disposition of his cashier, who then 
occupied a high position. Reverses of fortune had befallen 
the major, and the banker out of regard for him paid him 
five biindred francs a month. The soldier had become a 
cashier in tbe year 1813, after his recovery from a wound re- 
ceived at Studzianka during the retreat from Moscow, fol- 
lowed by six months of enforced idleness at Strasbourg, whither 
several officers had been transported by order of the Emperor, 
tbat they might receive skilled attention. This particular 
ofïicer, Casianier by name, retired with the honorary grade 
of colonel, and a pension of two tbousand four hundied 
francs. 

In ten years' timc the cashier had completely efiaced the 
soldier, and Castanier inspired the banker with sucb trust in 
him that he was assoclated in the transactions that went on 
in the private office behind his little counting-house. The 
Baron himself had access to it by means of a secret staircase. 
There, matters of business wcre decided. It was tbe bolting- 
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room where proposais vere sifted; thc privy councîl chamber 
where thc reports of the moncy roarkct werc analyzcd ; cir- 
cular notes issued thence ; and, finally, the private ledger and 
the journal which summarized the work of ail thedcpartments 
were kept there. 

Castanier had gone himscif to shut the door which opcned 
on to a staircase that led to thc parlor occupied by the two 
bankers on the first floor of their hôtel, This donc, hc had 
sat down at his desk again, and for a moment he gazed at a 
little collection of Ictters of crédit drawn on the firm of 
Watschildine, of London. Then he had taken up thc pen 
and imitated the banker's signature upon cach. Nueingen he 
wrote, and eyed thc forgcd signatures ciitically to sec which 
seemcd thc most perfect copy. 

Suddenly he looked up as if a ncedle had pricked him. 
" You are not alone ! " a boding voice seemed to cry in his 
heart ; and indeed the forger saw a mao standing at the little 
grated window of the counting-house, a man whose brcathing 
was so noiseless that he did not seem to breathe at ail. Cas- 
tanier looked, and saw that the door at thc end of the passage 
was wide open ; the stranger must hâve cntered by that way. 

For the first time in his life the old soldier felt a sensation 
of dread that made him starc open-raouthed and widc-eyed at 
the man before him ; and for that matCer, the appearance of 
thc apparition was sufEciently alarming even if unaccompanied 
by the mysterious circumstances of so suddcn an entry. The 
rounded forehead, the harsh coloring of the long oval face, 
indicated quite as plainly as the eut of his clothes that the 
man was an Ënglishman, reeking of his native isles. You had 
only to look at the collar of his overcoal, at the voluminous 
cravat which smothered the cnished frills of a shirt front so 
white that it brought ont the changeless leaden hue of an im- 
passive face, and thc thin red linc of thc lips that seemed 
made to suck the blood of corpses ; and you could guess at 
once at the black gaiters buttoced np to the knee, and the half- 
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puritanical costume of a wealthy Englishman dressed for a 
walking excursion. The intolérable glitter of the stranger'a 
eyes produccd a vivid and unpleasant impression, which was 
only deepened by the rigid outlines of his fcatures. The 
dricd-up, emaciatcd créature seemed to carry within him 
some gnawing thought that consumed him and couM not be 



He must hâve digestcd his food so rapidly that he could 
doubtiess eat continually withont bringing any trace of color 
into his face or features. A tun of Tokay vin de succession 
would not hâve caused any falterjng in tliat piercing glance 
that read men's inmost thoughts, nor dethroned the merciless 
reasoning faculty that always seemed to go to the bottom of 
things. There was something of the fell and tranquil majesty 
of a tiger abont him. 

"I hâve corne to cash thïs bill of exchange, sir," he said. 
Castanier felt the tones of his voice thrill ihrough evcry ncrve 
with a violent shock similar to that given by a discharge of 
eicctricity. 

"The safe is closed," said Castanier, in the sententions 
tone so usual with bank officiais. 

" It is open," said the Englishman, looking round the 
counting-house. " To-morrow will bc Sunday, and I cannot 
wait. The amount îs for lïve hundred thousand francs. You 
hâve the raoncy there, and I must hâve it." 

"But how did you come in, sir?" 

The Englishman smiled. That smile frightened Castanier. 
No words couM hâve replied more fully nor more peremptorily 
than that scomful and impérial curl of the stranger's lips. 
Castanier turned away, took up fifty packets, each containing 
ten thousand francs in bank-notes, and held them out to the 
slranger, receîving in ezchange for them a bill accepled by 
the Baron de Nucingen. A sort of convulsivc tremor ran 
through him as he saw a red gleam in the stranger's eyea 
irhen they fell on the forged signature on the lelter of crédit. 
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"It wants your signature," stammered Castanier, haDding 
back the bill. 

" Hand me your pen," answered the Englishman. 

Castanier handed him the pen with which he had just corn- 
inîtled forgery. The stranger wrote John Melmoik, then he 
retumed the slip of paper and the pen to the cashier. Cas- 
tanier looked at the handwrititig, noticing that it sloped froni 
right to left in the Eastern fashion, and Melmoth disappcared so 
noiselessly that when Castanier looked up again an exclamation 
broke from him, partly because the man was no longer there, 
partly because he felt a strange painful sensation such as onr 
imagination might take for an effect of poison. 

The pen that Melmoth had handled sent the same sickening 
heat through him that an emetic ptoduces. But it seemed 
impossible to Castanier that the Englishman should hâve 
guessed his crime. His înward qualms lie attributed to the 
palpitation of the heart that, accordlng to received ideas, was 
sure to follow at once on such a " tum " as the stranger had 
given him, 

" The devil take it ; I am very stupid. Providence is 
watching over me ; for if that brute had corne round to sec 
my gentleman to-morrow,my goosewould hâve beencooked !" 
said Castanier, and he burned the unsuccessful attempts at 
forgery in the stove. 

He put the bill that he meant to take with him in an en- 
velope, and helped himself to five hundred thousand francs 
in French and English bank-notes from the safe, whîch he 
locked. Then he put everything in order, lit a candie, blew 
out the lamp, took up his hat and umbrella, and went out 
sedately, as usiial, to leave one of the two keys of the strong 
room with Madame de Nucingen, in the absence of her hus- 
band the Baron. 

" You are in luck, M. Castanier," said the banker's wife as 
he entercd her room ; " we hâve a holiday on Monday ; you 
can go ioto the country, or to Soizy." 
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" Madame, will yott be so good as to tell your husband that 
the bill of exchange on Watschildîne, which was behind time, 
has just been presented? The five hundred thousand franci 
hâve been paid; so I shall oot corne back till nooD on 
Tuesday." 

"Good-bye, monsieur; I hope you will hâve a pleasant 
time." 

" The same to you, madame," replied the old dragoon as 
he went ont. He gtanced as he spoke at a young man vell 
known in fashionable society at that time, a M. de Rastignac, 
who was regarded as Madame de Nucingen's lover. 

"Madame," rcmarked this latter, "the old boy looks to 
me as if he meant to play you some ill turn." 

" Pshaw t impossible ; he is too stnpid." 

" Piquoizeau," said the cashier, walking into the porter's 
room, " what made you let aoybody come up aAer four 
o'clock?" 

"I hâve been smoking a pipe hère in the doorway ever 
since four o'clock," said the man, "and nobody has gone 
into the bank. Nobody has come out either except the 
gentlemen " 

"Are you quite sure?" 

"Yes, npon my word and bonor. Stay, thoogh, at four 
o'clock M. Werbnist's friend came, a young fellow from 
Messrs. du TiUet & Co., in the Rue Joubert." 

"Ail right," said Castanier, and he hurried away, 

The sickening sensation of beat that he had felt when he 
took back the pen retumed in greater intensity. "Mille 
diables/" thought he, as he threaded his way along the 
Boulevard de Gand, "havcn't I taken proper précautions? 
Let me think ! Two clear days, Sunday and Monday, then a 
day of unccrtainty before they bcgin to look for me, alto- 
gether, three days and four nights' respîte. I hâve a couple 
ofpassports and two différent disguises; is not that enough to 
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throw the cleverest détective off the scentP On Tuesday 
moming; X shall draw a million iraiics Îd London before the 
slightcst suspicion hu been aroused. My debts I am leaving 
behind for the benefit of my creditors, who will put a ' P ' * 
on the bills, and I shall live comfortably in Italy for the rest 
of my days as the Count Ferraro. I was alone witb him 
when he died, poor fellow, in the maish of Zcmbin, and I 
shall slip ÎDto his skin. MiUe diables / the woman who is to 
follow after me might give thcm a due I Think of an old 
campaigncr like me infatuated enough to tie myself to a pettî* 
coat uil t Why takc her? I oust leave her behind. Ycs, 1 
conld make up my mind to ît ; but — I know myself— I should 
bc ass enough to go back for her. StiU, nobody knows 
Aquilina. Shall I take her or leave her? " 

" You will not take her 1 " cried a voice that filled Cas- 
tanier with sickening dread. He turned sharply, and saw 
the Englishman. 

" The devil is in it 1 " cried the cashier alotid. 

Melrootb had passed his victim by this time; and if Ca<t- 
tanier's first impulse had been to fasten a quarrel on a man 
who read his own thoughls, he was so much tom by opposing 
feclings that the immédiate resuit was a. temporary paralysis. 
When he resumed his walk hc fell once more into that fcver 
of irrésolution which bcsets those who are so carricd away by 
passion that they are ready to commit a crime, but hâve not 
sufficient strength of charactcr to keep it to themselves with- 
out sufTering terribly in the process. So, although Castanier 
had made up his mind to reap the fruits of a crime which was 
aiready half cxecuted, hc hesitated to carry out his designs. 
For him, as for many men of mixcd character in whom weak- 
ness and strength are equally blended, the least Irifling con- 
sidération détermines whether they shall continue to lead 
blameless lives or become actively criminal. In the vast 
masses of men enrolled in Napoleon's armies there were many 
•ProteMed. 
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who, like Casianier, posscssed the purely physical courage 
denianded on the battleiîeld, yet lacked the moral courage 
«hich makes a man as gieat in crime as he could hâve been 
in virtue. 

The letter of crédit was drafted in such terms that immc- 
diaCety on his arrivai he might draw twenty-lîve thousand 
pounds on the firm of Watschildinc, the London concspond- 
■. cuts of the house of Nucingen. The London house had becn 
I aJready adriscd of the draft about to be made upon them ; 
he had written to them himself. He had instnictcd an agent 
(chosen at random) to talce his passage in a vessel which was 
to leave Portsmouth with a wcalthy English family on board, 
who were going to Italy, and the passage-moocy had been 
paid in the namc of the Count Ferraro. The smallest détails 
of tbe scheme had been thought out. He had arrangcd mat- 
ters so as to divert the search that would bc made for him 
into Belgium and Switterland, while he himself was at sea in 
the English vessel. Thcn, by the time that Nucingen might 
flatter himself that he was on the traclc of his late cashier, the 
said cashier, as the Count Ferraro, hoped to be safe in Naples. 
He had detcrmined to disfigure his face in order to disguise 
himself the more completely, and by means of an acid 
to imitate the scars of smallpox, Yet, in spite of ail 
thèse précautions, which surely seemed as if they must 
secure him complète immunity, his conscience tormented 
him ; he was afraid. The even and peaceful life that he had 
led for so long had modified the morality of the camp. His 
life was stainless as yet ; he could not sully it without a pang. 
, So for the last time he abandoncd himself to ail the influences 
of the better self that strenuously resisted. 

"Fshaw I " he said at last, at the corner of the Boulevard 
and the Rue Montmartre, " I will take a cab after the play 
this evening and go out to Versailles. A postchaise will be 
ready for me at my old quartermaster's place. He would 
keep my secret even if a dozen men were sUnding ready to 
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shoot him down. The chances are ail in my favor, so &r as 
I can sec ; so I shall take my little Naqui with me, and Z 
will go," 

■' You vill not gol" ezclatmed the EDglishman, and the 
strangc tones of his voice drove ail the cashier's blood back 
to his heart. 

Melmolh steppcd into a tilbury which was waiting for him, 
and was whirled away so quickly ihat when Castauîer loolced 
up he saw his foe somc huodred paces away from him, and 
before it even crossed his mind to eut off the man's retreat 
the tilbury was (àr on its way up the Boulevard Montmartre. 

"Well, upon my word, Ihere is something supernatural 
about this ! " said he to himself. *' If I were fool enough to 
bclieve in God, I should think that He had set Saint Michael 
on my tracks. Suppose that the devil and the police should 
let me go on as I please, so as to nab me in the niclc of time? 
Did any one ever see the like ! But there, this is foUy " 

Caslaiiier went along the Rue du Faubourg-Montmartre, 
slackening his pace as he neared the Rue Richer. There, on 
the second floor of a block of buildings which looked out 
upon some gardens, lived the unconscious cause of Castanier's 
crime — a young woman known in the quarter as Mme, de la 
Garde. A concise history of certain events in the cashier's 
past life must be given in order to explain thèse facts, and to 
give a complète presentment of the crisis when he yielded to 
temptation. 

Mme. de la Garde said that she was a Piedmontese. No 
onc, not even Castanier, knew her real namc. She was one 
of those young girls who are driven by dire roisery, by in- 
ability to eam a livïng, or by fear of starvation, to hâve 
recourse to a trade which most of them loathe, many regard 
with indifférence, and some few foUow in obédience to the 
laws of their constitution. But on the brink of the gulf of 
prostitution în Paris, the young girl of sixteen, beautiful and 
pure aa the Madonca, bad met with Castanier. The old 
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dragoon was too rough and homely to make his way in 
Society, and he was tired of tramping the boulevard at night 
and of thc kind of conquests made thcre by goid. For some 
time past lie had desired to bring a certain regularity into a» 
irregular Hfc. He was stniclt by thc beauty of thc poor child 
who had drifted by chance into his anns, and his détermina- 
tion lo rescue her from the life of the streets was half-benev- 
olent, half-selfish, as some of the thoughts of thc best of mea 
are apt to bc. Social conditions mingle éléments of evil 
with the promptings of natural goodness of heart, and the 
mixture of motives underlying a man's intentions should bc 
leniently judged. Castatiier had just cleverness enough to bc 
very shrcwd wherc his own interests werc concerned. So he 
concluded to bc a philanthropist on either count, and at first 
made her his mistress. 

" Hey ! hey ! " he said to hJmself, in his soldierly fashion, 
" I am an old wolf, and a sheep shall not make a fool of me. 
Castanier, old man, before you set up honsekeeping, recon- 
noitre the girl's character for a bit, and see if she is a steady 
sort," 

This irregular union gave the Piedmontese a status the most 
nearly approaching respectability among those which the world 
déclines to recognize. During the first ycar she look the nom 
de guerre of Aqullina, one of the characters in Venue Prc' 
serped, which she had chanced to read. She fancied that she 
resembled thc courtesan in face and gênerai appearance, and 
in a certain precocity of heart and brain of which she was 
conscious. When Castanier found that her life was as well 
regulated and virtuous as was possible for a social outlaw, he 
manifested a désire that they should live as husband and wife. 
So she took thc narae of Mme. de la Garde, in order to 
approach, as closely as Parisian usages permit, the conditions 
of a real marriage. As a matter of fact, raany of thèse 
unfortunate gîrls havc one fixcd idea, to be lookcd upon as 
respectable middle-class women, who lead humdrum lives of 
19 
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bithCulness to their hnsbands ; women who would make eiceU 
lent mothers, keepere of household accouats, and mendeis of 
bouschold linen. This longing springs from a sentiment so 
iaudable that society should take it into considération. But 
society, incorrigible as ever, will assuredly per^ist in regarding 
the married woman as a corvette duly authorized by her Sag 
and papers to go on her own course, whilc the woman who is 
a wife in ail but name is a pirate and an outlaw for lack of a 
document. A day came wben Mme. de la Garde would lain 
bave signed herself " Mme. Castanicr." The cashiei was put 
out by this. 

"So you do not love me well enough to marry me?" 
she said. 

Castanicr did not answer ; he was absorbed by his thoughts. 
The poor girl resigned herself to her fate. The ez-dragoon 
was in despair. Naqui's heart soltened towards him at the 
sight of his trouble ; she tricd to soothe him, but what could 
she do when she did not know what ailed him ? When Naqui 
made up her mind to know the secret, although she never asked 
him a question, the cashier dolefuUy confessed to the exist- 
ence of a Mme. Castanier. This lawful wife, a thousand 
times accursed, was living in a humble way in Strasbourg on 
a small property there ; he wrotc to her twice a ycar, and kept 
the secret of her existence so well that no one suspected that 
he was married. The reason of this réticence? If il is famil- 
iar to many mililary roen who roay chance to be in a like 
predicament, it is perhaps worth while to give the story. 

Your genuine troopcr (if it is allowable hère to employ the 
Word which in the army signifies a man who is destined to die 
as a captain) is a sort of serf, a part and parcel of his régi- 
ment, an essentially simple créature, and Castanier was 
marked out by nature as a victim to the wiles of mothers with 
growi)-np daughters lefi too long on their hands. It was at 
Nancy, during one of those brief intervais of repose when 
the Impérial armies were not on active service abroad, that 
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Castsnier was so unlucky as lo pay sorae attention to a young 
lady with whom he danced at a ridoUo, the provincial name 
for the entertainments ofïcn given by the military to the 
townsfolk, or vice versa, in garrison towns. A scheme for 
inveigling the gallant captain iuto matrimony was imroediately 
set on foot, one of those schemes by which mothers secure 
accomplices in a human heart by touching ail its motive 
springs, whilc they convert ail their friends into fellow-con- 
spirators. 

Like ail people possessed by one idea, thèse ladies press 
cverything into the service of their great project, slowly 
elaboratîng their toils, much as the ant-lioa ezcavates its 
funnel in the sand and lies in wait at the bottom for its 
victim. Suppose that no one strays, aller ail, into that care- 
fiiUy constructed labyrinth ? Suppose that the ant-lion dies 
of hunger and thirst in her pit ? Such things may bc, but if 
any heedless créature once enters in, it never cornes ont. AU 
the irires which could be pulled to ioduce action on the 
captain's part were tried; appcals were oiade to the secret 
interested motives that always corne into play in such cases ; 
they worked on Castanier's hopes and on the weaknesscs and 
vanity of human nature. Uniuckily, he had praised the 
daughler to her mother when he brought her back after a 
waltz, a little chat followed, and then an invitation in the 
most natural way in the world. Once introduccd into the 
house, the dragooii was dazzled by the hospitality of a family 
wlio appeared to conceal their real weaith beneath a show of 
careful econoray. He was skilfulty flattercd on ail sides, and 
every one extolled for his benefit the varions treasures there 
displayed. A neatly-timcd dinner, served on plate loaned by 
an uncle, the attention shown to him by the only daughter of 
the house, the gossip of the town, a well-to-do sub-lieutcnant 
who seemed likely lo eut the ground from under his feet — ail 
the innamerable snares, in short, of the provincial ant-lion 
were set for him, and to such good purpose, that Castaoier 
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said five years later, "To thJs day I do not koow how it 
came abouti " 

The dragoon reccived fifteen thousand francs with the lady, 
who, after two ycars of marriage, became the ugliesC and con* 
sequently the most peevish woman on earth. Lucktly they 
had no childrcn. The fair complexion (maintained by a 
Spartan regimen), the freshj bright color in her face, which 
spoke of an engaging modesty, became overspread with 
blotches and pimples ; her figure, which had seemed so 
siraight, grew crooked, the angel became a suspicions and 
shrewish créature who drove Castanier frantic. Then the for- 
fune took to itself wings. At length the dragoon, no longer 
recognizing the woman whom he had wedded, Icft her to live 
on a little property at Strasbourg, until the time when it 
should please God to remove her to adorn paradise. She 
was one of those virtuous women who, for want of other 
occupation, would veary the life out of an angel with com- 
plainings, who pray till (if their prayers are heard in heaven) 
they must exhaust the patience of the Almighty, and say 
evcrything that is bad of their husbands in dove-lîke murmurs 
over a game of boston with their neighbors. When Aquilina 
leamed ail thèse troubles she clung stîll more affection a tel y to 
Castanier, and made him so happy, varying with woman's 
ingenuity the pleasures with which she filled his life, that ail 
unwittingly she was the cause of the cashier's downfall. 

Ltke many women who seem by nature destined to sound 
a|] the depChs of love, Mme. de la Garde was disinterested. 
She asked neilher for gold nor for jewelry, gave ro thought 
to the future, lived entirely for the présent and for the pleas- 
ures of the présent. She accepled expensive ornaments and 
dresses, the carriage so eagerly coveted by women of her 
class, as one harmony the more in the picture of life. There 
was absolutely no vanity in her désire not to appcar at a better 
advant^e but to look the fairer, and, moreover, no woman 
could live without luxuries more cheerfully. When a roan of 
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generous nature (and military men are mostly of this stamp) 
meets wUh such a woman, he feels a son of exaspération at 
finding hiraself her debtor in gcnerosîty. He feels that he 
could stop a mail-coach to obtain money for her if he has not 
sufficicnt for her whims. He will commit a crime if so he 
may be great and noble in the eyes of some woman or of hîs 
spécial public ; such is the nature of the man. Such a lover 
is like a gambler who would be dishonored in hîs own eyes if 
he did not repay the sum he borrowed from a waiter in a 
gaming-house ; but will shrink from no crime, will leave his 
wife and chiidren without a pemiy, and rob and murder, if so 
he may come to the gaming table with a fuU purse, and his 
honor remain untamishcd among the frcquenters of that fatal 
abode. So it was with Castanicr. 

He had begun by installlng Aquilina in a modest fourth- 
floor dwelling, the furniture being of the simples! kind. But 
when he saw the girl's beauty and great qualities, when he had 
known inexpressible and uniooked-for happiness with her, he 
began to dote upon her, and longed to adorn his idol. Then 
Aquilina's toilet was so comically out of keeping with her 
poor abode, that for both their sakes it was clearly incumbent 
on him to move. The change swallowed up almost ail Casta- 
nier's savings, for he furnished his domestic paradisc with ail 
the prodigality that is lavished on a kept mîstress. A pretty 
woman must hâve everything pretty about her ; the unity of 
charm in the woman and her surroundings singles her out 
from among her sex. This sentiment of homogeneity indced, 
though it has frequently escaped the attention of observers, 
is instinctive in human nature ; and the same prompt îng leads 
elderly spinsters to surround themselves with dreary relies of 
the past. But the lovely Piedmontese must hâve the newcst 
and lalest fashions, and ail that wasdainCiest and prettiest in 
stuifs for hangings, in silks or jewelry, in fine china and other 
brittle and fragile wares. She aslced for nothing ; but when 
she was called upon to make a choice, when Castanier asked 
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her, "Whichdo you like?" she would answer, "Why, thïs 
is the nicest I " Love ncver counts the cost, and Castanier 
therefore always toolt the "nicest." 

Wben once the standard had been set up, there «as ooth- 
ing for il but everything in the household must be in con- 
formity, from the linen, plate, and crystal through a thousand 
and one items of expenditure down to the pots and pans in 
the kitchen. Castanier had meant to "do things simply," as 
the saying goes, but he gradually found himself more and 
more in debt. One expense entailed another. The clock 
called for candie sconces. Fîres must be lighted in the oroa- 
mental grates, but the curtains and hargiiigs were too fresh 
and délicate to be soiled by smuts, so they must be replaced 
by patent and elaborate fireplaces, warranted to give out no 
smoke, récent inventions of the people who are clever at 
drawing up a prospectus. Then Aquilina found it so nice to 
run about barefooted on the carpet in her room, that Casta- 
nier must hâve soft carpets laid everywhere for the pleasure of 
playing with Naqui. A bathroom, too, was built for her, 
everything to the end that she might be more comfortable. 

Shopkeepers, workmen, and manufacturera in Paris hâve a 
mysterious knack of enlarging a hole in a man's purse. They 
cannot give the price of anything upon inquiry ; and as the 
paroxysm of longing cannot abide delay, orders are given by 
the feeble light of an approximate estimate of cost. The 
same people never send in the bills at once, but ply the pur- 
chaser with fumiture till his head spins. Everything is so 
preCty, so charming ; and every one is satisfied. 

A few months later the obitging fumiture dealers are meta- 
morphosed, and reappear in the shape of alarming totals on 
invoices that fill the soûl with their horrid clamor ; they are 
in urgent want of the money ; they are, as you may say, on the 
brink of bankruptcy, their tears flow, it is heartrending to 

hear them! And then the gulf yawns, and givcs up 

senied columns of figures marching four deep, when, as a 
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matter of fact, they should bave issued innocently three bj 
three. 

Before CasUnier had any idca of how much he had spent, 
he had arrangcd for Aquilina to hâve a carnage from a lîvery 
stable when she vent out, instead of a cab. Castanier was a 
gourmand ; he engaged an excellent coolc ; and Aquilina, to 
please him, had hcrself madc the purchases of early fruit and 
vcgetables, rare deUcacies, and exquisite wines. But, as 
Aquilina had nothing of her own, thèse gifls of hers, so 
precious by reason of the thought and tact and graciousness 
that proœpted tbem, were no less a drain upon Castanier's 
purse ; he did not lilte his Naqui to be without money, and 
Naqui could not Iceep money in her pocket. So the table 
was a heavy item of «penditure for a man with Castanier's 
income. The ex-dragoon was compelled to resort to various 
shifts for obtaintng money, for he could not bring himsctf to 
renounce this delightful life. He loved the woman too well to 
cross the freaks of the misiress. He was one of those men 
who, through self-Iove or through weakness of charactcr, can 
refuse nothing to a woman ; false shame ovcrpowcre thera, 
and they rather face ruin than make the admissions : " I can- 

not " "My means will not permit " "I cannot 

afford " 

When, therefore, Castanier saw that if he meant to émerge 
from the abyss of debt into which he had plunged, he must 
part with Aquilina and livc upon bread and watcr, he was so 
unable to do without her or to change his habits of life 
that daily he put off his plans of reform until the morrow. 
The debts were pressing, and he began by boirowing money. 
His position and prcvious character inspired confidence, and 
of this he took advantage to devise a System of borrowing 
money as he required it. Then, as the total amount of debt 
rapidly increased, he had recourse to those commercial inven- 
tions known as accommodation Mils, This form of bill docs 
not represent goods or other value received, and the first 
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endorscr pays the amount named for tbe obliging person who 
accepte it. This species of fraud is tolerated bccause it is 
impossible to detect it, and, morcover, it is an iroagioary 
fraud whicb only becomes real if payment is ultimately rc- 
fused. 

When at length it was evidently impossible to borrow any 
longer, whether because the amount of the debt was now so 
greatlyincreased, orbecauseCaiitanierwasunabletopaythelajgc 
amount of intcrest on the aforcsaid sumsof money, thecashier 
saw bankniptcy before him. On making thîs discovery, he 
decided for a fraudulent bankruptcy rather than an ordinary 
failure, and prcferred a crime to a misdcmeanor. He deter- 
mined, after the fasbion of the celebrated cashier of the Royal 
Treasury, to abuse the trust deservedly won, and to inciease 
the number of his crcditors by making a final loan of the 
sum suÉBcient to keep him in comfort in a foreign country for 
the rest of his days. Ail this, as has been seen, he had pre- 
pared to do. 

Aquilina knew nothing of the irksome cares of this lîfe ; 
she enjoycd her existence, as many a woman does, making no 
inquiry as to wherc the money came from, even as sundry 
other folk will eat tbeir buttered rolls untroubled by any rest- 
less spirit of curiosity as to the culture and growth of wheat; 
but as tbe labor and miscalculations of agriculture lie on the 
other side of the baker's oven, so, beneath the unapprecïated 
luxury of many a Parisian household, lie intolérable anxieties 
and exorbitant toil. 

While Castanier was endurîng the torture of the strain, and 
his tboughts were full of the deed that should change his 
whole life, Aquilina was lying luxuriously back in a great 
armchair by the fireside, beguiling the timc by chatting with 
her waiting-roaid. As frequently happens in such cases, the 
maid had become the mistress' confidante, Jenny having first 
assured herself that her mistress' ascendency ovcr Castanier 
was complète. 
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" What are we to do this evening ? Léon seems delermined 
to come," Mme. de la Garde was sayîng, as she read a pas- 
sionate epistle indited upon a faint gray note-paper. 

*' Hère is the raaster ! " said Jcnny. 

Castanter came in. Aquilina, nowise disconcerted, crumpled 
up the Ictter, toolt it with the tongs, and held it in the fiâmes. 

"So that is what you do with your love-lcttcrs, is it?" 
asked Castanier. 

"Oh, goodness, yes," said Aquilina; "is it not the best 
way of kceping thcm safe ? Besides, fire should go to the fire, 
as water makes for the river." 

" Vou are talking as if it were a rcal love-lelter, Naqui " 

" Well, am I not handsome enough to receive them? " she 
said, holding up her forehead for a kiss. There was a care- 
lessness in het manner that would hâve told any man less 
blind than Castanier that it was only a pièce of conjugal duty, 
as it were, to give this joy to the cashier ; but use and wont 
had brought Castanier to the point where clear-sightedness is 
no longer possible for love. 

"I havc taken a box at the Gymnase this evening," he 
said ; " let us hâve dinner early, and then we need not dine 
in a hurry." 

"Go and take Jenny. I am tircd of plays, I do not 
know what is the matter with me this evening \ I would rather 
stay hcre by the fire." 

" Come, al) the same though, Naqui ; I shall not be herc to 
bore you much longer. Yes, Naqui, I am going to start to- 
night, and it will be some time before I come back again. I 
am leaving everything in your charge. Will you keep yonr 
heait forme too?" 

"Neither my heart nor anything else," she swd; "but 
when you come back again, Naqui will still be Naqui for 
you." 

" Well, this is frankness. So you would not follow me? " 

" No." 
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" Why not ? " 

" Eh I why, how can I leave the lover who writes me such 
sweet lictle notes?" she asled, poioting to thc blackened 
sciap of paper whh a mocking smile. 

" Is there any tnith in it ? " askcd Castanier. " Hâve you 
really a lover?" 

" Really ! " crîed Aquilina ; " and hâve you never given it 
a serious thought, dear? To begin with, you are fifty years 
old. Then you hâve just ihe soit of face to put on a fruit 
stall ; if the woman tried to sell you for a pumpkiu, no one 
would contradict ber. You pufT and blow like a seal when 
you corne upstairs \ your paunch rises and falls like the dia- 
mond on a woman's forehead I It is pretty plain that yoa 
scrved in the drageons ! you are a very ugly-looking old man. 
Fiddle-de-dee. If you hâve any mind to kcep my respect, I 
recommend you not to add imbccility to thèse qualities by 
imagining that such a girl as I am will be content with your 
asthmatic love, and not look for youth and good looks and 
pleasure by way of a varîety " 

"Aquilinal you are laughing, of course?" 

" Oh, very well; and are you not laughing too? Do yoa 
take me for a fool, tcIHng me that you are going away ? ' X 
am going to start to-night ! ' she saîd, mimicking his tones. 
Stuff and nonsense I Would you talk like that if you were 
really going away from your Naqui? You would cry, like 
the booby that you arc ! " 

" After ail, if I go, will you fotlow?" he asked. 

"Tell me first whether this joumey of yours is a bad joke 
or not." 

" Yes, seriously, I am going," 

"Well, then, seriously, I shall stay. A pleasant joumey 
to you, roy boy 1 I will watt tîll you corne back. I would 
sooner take leave of life than take leave of my dear, cozy 
Paris " 

" Will you not corne to Italy, to Naples, and lead a pleasant 
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life thcr^— a delicious, luxurious life, with this stout old fogy 
of yours, wlio pu01> and blows likc a scal ? ' ' 

"No." 

" Ungrateful girl ! " 

" Ungralcful?" she cricd, cising to her feet. "I might 
kave this house this moment and take nothing ont of it but 
myself. I shall hâve given you ail thc treasurcs a young girl 
can give, and something that not every drop in your veîns and 
mine can ever give me back. If, by any means whatever, by 
selling my hopes of eternity, for instance; I could rccover my 
past self, body and soûl (for I hâve, perhaps, redeemed my 
soûl), and be pure as a lily for my lover, I would not hesitate 
a moment ! What sort of dévotion has rewarded mine? You 
hâve housed and fed me, just as you give a dog food and a 
kennel because he is a protection to the house, and he may 
take kicks when we are out of humor, and Uck our hands as 
soon as we aie pleased to call to him. And which of us two 
will hâve been the more gênerons?" she curtly asked Cas- 
tan ier in conclusion. 

"Oh! dear cbild, do you not see that I am joking?" re- 
turned Castanier. " I am going on a short journey ; I shall 
not be away for very long. But corne with me to the Gym- 
nase; I shall siart just before midnight, aller I hâve had time 
to say good-bye to you." 

"Poorpet! so you are really going, are you? "she said. 
She put her arms round his neck, and drew down his bead 
against her bodice. 

" You are smothering me ! " cried Castanier, with his face 
buried in Aquîlina's breast. That damsel turned to say in 
Jenny's car, " Go to Léon, and tell him not to corne till one 
o'clock. If you do not find him, and he comes hère during 
the leave-taking, keep him in your room. Well," she went 
on, setting free Castanier, and giving a tweak to the tipof hb 
nose, " never mind, handsomest of seals that you are. I will 
go to the théâtre with you this evening. But ail in good 
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time; let us hâve dinner 1 There is a nice little dianer for 
you — just what you Hkc." 

" It is vcry hard to part from such a woman as you I " ex- 
clairaed Castanier. 

" Vcry wcU thcn, why do you go ? " askcd she, 

"Ah ! why? why? If I were to begin to explain the rea- 
sons why, I must tell you things that would prove to you that 
I love you almost to madness. Ah I if you hâve sacrificcd 
your honor foi me, I hâve sold mine for you ; we arc quits. 
Is that love?" 

"What is ail thisabout?" saidshc. "Corne, now, promise 
me that if I had a lover you would still love me as a father ; 
that would be love ! Come, now, promise it at once, and 
give us your fist upon it." 

" I should kill you," and Castanier smiled as he gpoke. 

They sat down to the dinner table, and went thence to the 
Gymnase. When the first part of the performance was over, 
it occurred to Castanier to show himself to some of his ac- 
quaintances in the house, so as to tum away any suspicion of 
his departure. He lefl Mme. de la Garde in the corner box 
where she was scated, according to her modest woni, and 
went to walk up and down in the lobby. He had not gone 
many paces before he saw the Englishman, and with a sudden 
return of the sickening sensation of heat that once before had 
vibrated through him, and of the lerror that he had felt 
aiready, he stood face to face with Melmoth. 

"Forger ! " 

At the Word, Castanier glanced round at the people who 
were moving about them. He fancied that he couldsee aston- 
ishment and curiosity in theïr eyes, and wishiog to be rid of 
this Englishman at once, he raised his hand to strike him — 
and felt his arm paralyzed by some invisible power that sapped 
his slrength and nailed him to the s[)ot. He allowed the 
Etranger to take him by the arm, and they walked together to 
the green-room like two friends. 
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" Whoisstrongcnough toresistme? " saîd thcEnglishman, 
addressing him. " Do you not Icnow that everythîng hère on 
earth must obey me, that it is in my power to do everything? 
I read men's thoughts, I see the future, and I know the past. 
I am hcre, and I can be eiscwhere abo. Time and space and 
distance are nothing to me. The whole world is at my beck 
and call. I hâve the power of continuai enjoyment and of 
giving joy. I can see through walls, discover hidden treas- 
ures, and fill my hands with them. Palaces arise at my nod, 
and my aichitect malces no misCakes. I can make ail lands 
break fonh into blossom, heap up theîr gold and precious 
stones, and surround myself with fair women and ever-new 
faces; everything is yîelded up to my will. I could gamble 
on the Stock Exchange, and my spéculations would be infal- 
lible ; but a man who can find the hoards that misers hâve 
hidden in the earth need not trouble himself about stocks. 
Feel the strength of the hand that grasps you ; poor wretch, 
doomed to shame ! Try to bend the arm of iron ! try to 
soAen the adamantine heait I Fly from me if you dare I 
You would hear my voicc in the dcpths of the caves that lie 
undcr the Seine ; you might hide in the CaCacombs, but would 
you not see me there? My voicc could be beard through the 
Sound of the thunder, my eyes shine as brightly as the sun, 
for I am the peer of Lucifer ! " 

Castanier heard the terrible words, and felt no protest nor 
contradiction within himself. He walked sjdc by side with 
the Englishman, and had no power to leave him. 

" You are mine ; you hâve just committed a crime. I hâve 
found at last the mate whom I havc sought. Hâve you a mind 
to learn your destiny ? Aha I you came hère to sec a play, 
and you shatl see a play — nay, two. Corne, Présent me to 
Mme. de la Garde as one of your bcst fricnds. Am I not 
your last hope of escape?" 

Castanier, followed by the stranger, returned to his box, 
and, in accordance with the ordcr he had just received, he 
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hastencd to introduce Metmolh to Mme. de la Garde. Aquilina 
seemed to be not in the least surprised. The Englishman 
declined to take a seat in front, and Castanier was once more 
beside his mistress ; the raao's sUghtest wish must be obcyed. 
The last pièce was about to begin, for, at that time, small théâ- 
tres only gave three pièces. One of the actors had made the 
Gymnase the fashioD, and that evening Perlct (the actor in 
question) was to piay in a vaudeville called the Le Comédien 
d'Etampes, in which he fîlted four dilTerent parts. 

When the curtain rose, the stranger stretched out his hacd 
over the crowded housc. Castanier's cry of tcrror died away, 
for the walls of his throat secmed glued together as Melmoth 
poinled to the stage, and the cashier knew that the play had 
been changed at the EngUshman's désire. 

He saw the strong-room at the bank ; hc saw the Baron de 
Nucingen in conférence wîth a poUce-ofiicer from the Préfec- 
ture, who was informing him of Castanier's conduct, explain- 
ing that the cashier had absconded with money taken from 
the safe, giving the history of the forged signature. The 
information was put in writing; the document signed and 
duly despatched to the Public Prosecutor. 

" Are we in time, do you think ? " asked Nucingen. 

" Yes," said the agent of police; "he isat the Gymnase, 
and has no suspicion of anything." 

Castanier fidgeted on his chair, and made as if he would 
leave the théâtre, but Melmoth's hand lay on his shoulder, 
and he was obligcd to sît and watch ; the hideous power of 
the man produced an efîect like that of nightmare, and he 
could not move a limb. Nay, the man himself was the night- 
mare; his présence weighed heavily on his victim like a 
poisoned atmosphère. When the wretched cashier turned to 
implore the Englishman's mercy, he met Ihose blazing cyes 
that discharged electric currenls, which pierced through him 
and transfîxed him like darts of steel. 

"What hâve I donc to you?" he said, in his prostrate 
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hciplessness, and he breathed hard tike a stag at the water's 
edge. " What do you want of me ? " 

"Look! " cried Melmoth. 

Castanier looked at the stage. The scène had been changed. 
The play seemed to be over, and Castanier beheld hiraself 
stepping froiD the carriage with Aquilina ; but as he eotered 
the courtyard of the house in the Rue Richer, the scène again 
was suddenly changed, and he saw his own house. Jenny was 
cbatting by the fire in her mistress' room with a subattern 
officcr of a lînc régiment then stationed at Paris. 

"He is going, is hc?" said the sergeaot, who secnied to 
belong to a family in easy circumstances ; " I can be happy 
at my ease ! I love Aquilina too well to allow her to belong 
to that old toad I I, myself, am going to marry Mme. de la 
Garde 1 " cried the sergeant. 

" Old toad I " Castanier murmurcd piteously. 

"Hère corne the master and roîstress; hide yourselfl 
Stay, get in hère. Monsieur Léon," said Jenny. "The mas- 
ter won't stay hère for vcry long." 

Castanier watched the sergeant hide himself among Aqui- 
lina's gowns in her dressing-room. Almosi immediately he 
himself appearcd upon the scène, and took leave of his mis- 
tress, who made fun of him in " asides " to Jenny, while she 
uttered the swcetest and tenderest words in his cars. She 
wcpt with one side of her face, and laughed with the other. 
The audience called for an encore. 

" Accursed créature ! " cried Castanier from his box. 

Aquilina was laughing till the tears came into her eyes. 

"Goodncss!" she cried, "how funny Perlet is as the 
Englîshwoman ! Why don't you laugh ? Every one else in 
the house is laughing. Laugh, dear ! "she said to Castanier. 

Melmoth burst out laughing, and the unhappy cashîer 
sbuddered. The Englishman's laughter wrung his heart and 
tortured his brain ; it was as if a surgeon had bored his sknll 
with a red-hot iioo. 
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" Laughing ! are they laughing ? " stammered Castanier. 

He did not sec the prim English Udy whom Perlet was act- 
ing with such ludicrous effect, nor hear the English French 
that had filled the house with roars of laughter; instead of ail 
this, he bcheld himself hurryiiig from the Rue Richer, hail- 
ing a cab on the Boulevard, bargaining with the man to take 
him to Versailles. Then once more the scène changed. He 
rccogaized the sorry inn at the corner of the Rue de TOran- 
gerie and the Rue des RécolleEs, wbich was Icept by his old 
quartcrmaster. It was two o'clock in the morning, the most 
perfect stillness prevailed, no one was there to watch his 
movements. The post-horses were put înto the carriage (it 
came from a house in the Avenue de Paris in whtch an 
Englishman lived, and had been ordered ïn the foreigncr's 
name to avoîd raising suspicion). Castanier saw that he had 
his bilts and his passports, stepped into the carriage, and set 
out. But at the barrier he saw two gendarmes lying in waît 
for the carriage. A cry of horror burst from hlm, but Mel- 
moth gave him a glance, and again the sound died in his 
throat. 

" Keep your eyes on the stage, and be quiet ! " said the 
Englishman. 

In another moment Castanier saw himself flung into prison 
at the Conciergerie ; and in the fifth act of the drama, enti- 
tled "The Cashier," he saw hîmself, in thrce months* time, 
condemned to twenty years of pénal servitude. Again a cry 
broVc from hitn. He was exposed upon the Place du Patais- 
de-JusCice, and the executioner branded him with a red-hot 
iroD. Then came the last scène of ail ; among some sixty 
convicts in the prison yard of the BicEtre, he was awaiting 
his tum to hâve the irons riveted on his limbs. 

"Dearme! I cannot laugh any more?" said Aquîlina. 
"You are very solemn, dear boy; what can be the matter? 
The gentleman has gone." 

"A word with you, Castanier," said Melmoth when the 
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pièce was at an end, and the attendant was fàstening Mme. 
de la Garde's cloak. 

The corridor was crowded, and escape impossible. 

" Very well, what is it ? " 

" No human povrer can hinder you from taking Aquilîna 
home, and going next to Versailles, there to be arrested." 

" Howso?" 

" Becausc you arc in a hand that will nevcr relax îts grasp," 
relurned the Englishraan. 

Castanier tonged for the power to utter some word that 
should blot him out from among living mcn and hide hiro in 
the lowest depths of hell. 

" Suppose that the devil were to make a bid for your soûl, 
would you not give it to him now in exchange for the power of 
God? One single word, and those five hundred thousand 
francs shall be back in the Baron de Nucingen's safe ; then 
you can tear up your Ictter of crédit, and ait traces of your 
crime will be oblileraled. Moreover, you would hâve gold 
in torrents. You hardly believe in anything perhaps? Well, 
if ail this cornes to pass, you witi believe at least in the 
devil," 

" If it were only possible ! " saîd Castanier joyfully. 

"The man who can do it ail givcs you his word that it is 
possible," answered the Englishman, 

Melmoth, Castanier, and Mme. de la Garde were standing 
out in the Boulevard when Melmoth raised his arm. A driz- 
zling rain was falling, the strcets were muddy, the air wai 
close, there was thictc darkness overhead ; but in a moment, 
as the arm was outstretched, Paris was filled with sunlight ; it 
was high noon on a bright July day. The trccs were covered 
with leaves ; a double stream of joyous holiday makcrs strolled 
beneath them. Sellers of licorice water shouted their cool 
drinks. Splendid carriages roUed past along the streets. A 
cry of terror broke from the cashier, and at that cry rain and 
darkness once more settled down upon the Boulevard. 
20 
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Mme. de la Garde had stepped into the carriage. " Do be 
quick, dcar ! ' ' she cricd, " cither corne in or sCay out. Reatly 
you are as dull as ditch water this evening " 

" What must I do?" Castanier asked of MelmoEh. 

"Would you like to takc my place?" inquired the Eng- 
lishman. 

"Yes." 

" Very welt, then ; I vill be at your house in a few mo- 
ments." 

" By the by, Castanier, you arc rathcr off your balance ? " 
Aquilina remaiked. " Therc is some mischicf brewing ; you 
were quite melaocholy and thoughtfui ail through the play. 
Do you wanl anything that I can give you, dcar? Tell me? " 

" I am waiting till we are at home to know whether you 
love me" 

" You need not wait till then," she said, throwîng her arms 
round his neck. "Therc! " shc said, as she erobraccd hiro, 
passionately to ail appearance, and plied him with the coaxtng 
caresses that are part of the business of such a life as hets, like 
stage action for an actress. 

" Where is the music? " asked Castanier. 

" What next ? Only think of your hcaring music now ! " 

" Heavenly musîc ! " he went on. " The sounds seem to 
corne from above," 

" What ? You hâve always refiised to give me a box at the 
Italiens because you could not abide music, and are you tum- 
ing music-mad at this time of day? Mad — that you arel 
The music is inside your own noddle, old addle-pate ! " she 
went on, as she took his head in her hands and rocked it to 
and fro on her shoulder, " Tell me now, old man ; isn't it 
the creaking of the wheels that sings in your ears?" 

"Just lisCen, Naquit If the angets raake music for God 
Almighty, it must bc such music as this that I am drinking in 
at every pore, rathcr than hcaring. I do not know how to tell 
you about it ; it is as sweet as honey-water t " 
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" Why, of course, they hâve music in heavcn, for the aogels 
in ail the pictures hâve liarps in their hands. He is mad, 
upon tny word ! " she said ta herself, as she saw Castanîer's 
attitude ; he loolted likc an opjum-ealcr in a blissful trancc. 

They reached the house. Castanier, absorbed by the 
thoughl of ail that he had just heard and seen, knew not 
whether to believe it or na; he was like a dninken man, and 
utterly unable to think connectcdly. He came to hîmself in 
Aquilina's room, whither he had becn supported by the united 
efforts of his mistress, the porter, and Jenny; for he had 
fainted as he stepped from the carriage. 

" He wili be hère directly ! Oh, my friends, my friends ! " 
he cried, and he flung hîmself despairingly into the depths of 
a low chair beside the fire. 

Jenny heard the bell as he spoke, and adtnitted the English- 
man. She announced that "a gentleman had corne who had 
madc an appointmcnt wilh the master," when Melmoth sud- 
denly appeared, and deep silence followed. He looked at the 
porter — [he porter went; he looked at Jenny — and Jenny 
went likewisc, 

"Madame," said Melmoth, turnlng to Aquilina, "with 
your permission, we will conclude a pièce of urgent business." 

He took Castanier's hand, and Castanier rose, and the two 
men went into [he drawing-room. There was no light in the 
room, but Melmoth's eyes lit up the thickest darkness. The 
gaze of those strange eyes had left Aquilina like one spell- 
bound; she was helpless, unable to take any thought for her 
lover; moreover, she believed him to bc safe in Jenny's room, 
whereas their early return had taken the waiting-woman by 
surprise, and she had hidden the officer in the dressing-room, 
It had ail happened exactly as in the drama that Melmoth 
had displayed for his victim. Presently the house-door was 
slammed violently, and Castanier reappeared. 

*' What aiis you ? " cried the horror-struck Aquilina. 

There was a change in the cashier's appearance. A strange 
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pallor overspread his once rubicund countenance ; tt wore the 
peculiarly sinister and stony look of the mysterious visitor. 
The sutlcn glare of his eyes was intolérable, tlie fierce light in 
them seemed to scorch. The man who had looked so good- 
humored and good-natured had suddenly grown tyrannical 
and proud. The courtesan thouglit that Castanier had grown 
thinner ; there was a terrible majesty in his brow; it nas as if 
a dragon breathed forth a malignant influence that welghed 
upon the othcrs like a close, hcavy atmosphère. For a moment 
Aquilina knew not what to do. 

"What passed between you and that diabolical-looking 
man in those few minutes?" she asked at length. 

" I hâve sold my soûl to him. I feel it ; I am no longer 
the same. He has taken my self, and given me his souI in 
exchange." 

"What?" 

" You would not understand it at ail Ah ! he was 

right," Caslanier went on, " the ficnd was right ! I see every- 
thing and know ail things. You hâve been deceiving me 1 " 

Aquilina tumed cold with terror. Castanier lighted a 
candie and went into the dressing-room. The unhappy girl 
followed him in dazed bewilderment, and great vras her 
astonishment when Castanier drew the dresses that hung there 
aside and disclosed the sergeant. 

"Corne out, my boy," said thecashier; and, taking Léon 
by a button of his overcoat, he drew the ofScer into his room, 

The Piedmontese, haggard and desperate, had flung herself 
into her easy-chair. Castanier seated himself on a sofa by 
the fire, and left Aquilina's lover in a standing position, 

"You hâve been in the array," said Léon j " I am ready 
to give you satisfaction." 

" You are a fool," said Castanier drily. " I hâve no occa- 
sion to fight. I could kill you by a look if I had any mind 
to do it. I will tell you what it is, youngster; why should I 
kill you ? I can see a red line round your neck — the guillo- 
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tine is waiting for you. Yes, you wîU ead in the Place de 
Grève. You are the headsman's property I there is no escape 
for you. You belong to a vendita of tlie Carbonari. You are 
plotting against the government. " 

"You did uot tell me that," cried the Piedmontese, turn- 
ing to Léon. 

" So you do not Itnow that the Minister decidcd this mom- 
ingtoputdown yoursociety?" the cashiei conlinucd. "The 
Procureur -Général has a list of your names. You hâve bccn 
betiayed. They are busy drawing up the indtctment at this 
moment." 

" Thcn was it you who betrayed him ? " cried Aquilina, and 
with a hoarse sound in her throat like the growl of a tîgress 
she rose to her feet ; she seemed as if she would tear Castanier 
in pièces. 

"You know me too well to believe it," Castanier retorted. 
Aquilina was benumbed by his coolncss. 

" Then how did you know it ? " she murmured. 

"I did not know it until I went into the drawing-room ; 
now I know it — now I sec and know ail things, and can do ail 
things," 

The sergeant was overcome with amazement. 

"Very weli then, sa ve him, save him, deart" cried the 
girl, flinging herself at Castanier's feet. "If nothing is 
impossible to you, save him I I will love you, I will adore 
you, 1 will be your slave and not your mistress. I will obey 
your wildest whlms ; you shall do as you will with me. Yes, 
yes, I will give you more than love ; you shall hâve a daugh- 

ter's dévotion as well as Rodolphe ! why will you not 

understand 1 After ail, hovrever violent my passions may be, 
I shall be yours for ever ! Wliat should I say to persuade 

you ? I will invent pleasures 1 Great heavens ! one 

moment ! whatever you shall ask of me — to fling myself from 
the window, for instance — you will need to say but one word, 
' Léon ! ' and I will plunge down into hell. I would bear 
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any torture, any paÎD of body or sotil, anythÎDg you mjght 
inâict upon mel " 

Castanier heard her with indifférence. For ail answer, he 
ÎDdicated Léon to her wîth a fiendish laugh. 

"The guillotine is waiting for him," hc repeatcd. 

" No, no, no ! He shall not leave this house. I will save 
him!" she cried. "Yes; I will kill any one who lays a 
finger upon him! Why will you not savc him?" she 
shrielced aloud ; her eyes were blazing, her hair unbound. 
" Can you save him ? " 

"I can do everythîng." 

*' Why do you not save him ?" 

" Why ? ' ' shouted Castanier, and his voice made the ceil- 
ing ring. " Eh ! it is my revenge ! Doirg cvil is my trade ! " 

"Die?" said Aquilina; "must he die, my lover, Is it 
possible?" 

She sprang up and snatched a stileCto from a basket that 
stood on the chest of drawers and went to Castanier, who 
began to laugh. 

" You know very well that steel cannot hurt me now " 

Aquîlina's arm suddenly dropped like a snapped harp string. 

"Ont with you, my good fricnd," said the cashier, turnîng 
to the sergeant, "and go about your business." 

He lield out Jiis hand ; the other felt Castanier's superlor 
power, and could not choose but obey. 

" This house is mine. I could send for tlic commissary of 
police if I cliose, and give you up as a man who has hiddcn 
himself on my premîses, but I would rather let you go; I am 
a fiend, I am not a spy." 

"I shall follow him 1 " said Aquilina. 

"Then follow him," retumed Castanier, "Hère, Jenny 

Jenny appearcd. 

"Tell the porter to h ail a cab for them. Hère, Naqui," 
said Castanier, drawing a bundle of bank-notes from his 
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pocket ; " you shall not go anay like a pauper from a man 
who loves you siill." 

He hcld out three hundred thousand francs. Aquilina 
took the notes, Aung thero on the floor, spat on tbem, and 
trampted upon ihem îq a frenzy of despair. 

" We will leave this bouse on foot," she cried, " without a 
farthing of your raoncy. Jcnny, stay where you are." 

" Good-evening ! " answered the cashier, as he gathered up 
the notes again. " I hâve comc baclt from my journey. 
Jenny," he added, looking at the bewildered waiting-niaid, 
" you seem to me to bc a good sort of girl. You hâve no 
mistress now. Corne herc. This eveaing you shall hâve a 
master." 

Aquilina, who feit safe nowhere, went at once wilh the 
sergeant to the house of one of her liiends. But ail Léon's 
movements were suspiciousty watched by the police, and after 
a time he and three of his friends were arrested. The whole 
story may be found in the newspapers of that day. 

Castanier felt that he had undergone a mental as wcll as a 
physical transformation. The Castanier of old no longer 
existed — the boy, the young Lothario, the soldier who had 
proved his courage, who had been tricked into a roarriage 
and disillusioned, the cashier, the passionaCe lover who had 
comroitted a crime for Aquilina's sake. His inmost nature 
had suddenly asserted itscif. His brain had expanded, his 
sensés had developed. His thoughts comprehended the whole 
world ; be saw ail the things of earth as if he had been raised 
to some high pinnacle above the world. 

Untîl that evening at the play he had loved Aquilina to 
distraction. Rather than give her up be would havc shut his 
eyes to her iotidelitics ; and now ail that blind passion had 
passed away as a ctoud vanishes in the sunlight. 

Jenny was deligbted to succeed to her mistress' position 
and fortune, and dîd the cashier's will in ail things ; but 
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Castanier, who could read the iomost thoughts of Ihe soûl, 
discovered the real motive underlying this purely physical 
dévotion. He amused himself with her, however, liLe a mis- 
chievotis child who greedily sucks the juice of the cherry and 
flings away the stone. The next moraing at breakfast-time, 
when she was fully convinced that she was a lady and the 
iQÎstress of the house, Castanier uttered one by one the thoughts 
that filled her niind as she drank her colfee. 

"Do you know what you are thinlcing, child?" he said, 
smiling, " 1 will tell you : ' So ail that lovely rosewood fur- 
niture that I coveted so much, and the pretty dresses that I 
used to try on, are mine now 1 Ail on easy terms that madame 
lefused, I do not know why. My word ! if I might drive 
about in a carnage, havc jewels and pretty things, a box at the 
théâtre, and put something by I with me he should lead a tife 
of pleasure fit to kill hîm îf he were not as strong as a Turk ! 
I never saw such a man ! ' Was not that just what you were 
thinking," he went on, and something in his voice madc 
Jenuy turu pale. " Well, yes, child ; you could not stand it, 
and I am sending you away for your own good; you would 
perish in the atlempt. Corne, let us part good friends," and 
he coolly dismissed her with a very small sum of money. 

The first use that Castanier had promised himself that hc 
would make of the terrible power bought at the price of his 
eternal happîness was the full and complète indulgence of ail 
his tastes. 

He lîrst put his aSairs in oïder, readily settled his account 
with M. de Nucingen, who found a worthy German to suc- 
ceed him, and then determined on a carouse worthy of the 
palmiest days of the Roman Empire. He plunged into dis- 
sipation as recklessly as Belshazzar of old went lo that last feast 
in Babylon. Like Belshazzar, he saw clearly ihrough his revcls 
a gleaming hand that traced his doom in letters of flame, not 
oc the natrow walls of the banque ting-chamber, but over the 
vast spaces of heavea that the rainbow spacs. His feast was 
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not, îndeed, an orgy confined wîthin the limits of a banquet, 
for he squandered ail the powers of soûl and body in exhaust- 
ing ail the pleasures of earth. The table was in some sort 
earth itself, the earth Ihat tremblcd beneath hîs feet. HJs was 
the last festival of the reckless spendthrift who has thrown ail 
prudence to the winds. The dcvil had givcn him the kcy of 
the storehouse of human pleasures ; he bad fUled and refilled 
his hands, and he was fast neaiing the bottom. In a moment 
hc had felt ail that that enormous power could accompUsh ; in 
a moment he had exerciscd itj proved ît, wearied of it. What 
had hitherto been the sum of human desires became as nothing. 
So often it happens that with possession the vast poeiry of de- 
sire must end, and the thing possessed is seldom the thing that 
we drcamed of, 

Beneath Melmoth's omnipotence lurked this tragical anti- 
climax of so many a passion, and now the inanity of human 
nature was rcvealed to his successor, to whom infinité power 
brought nothingoess as a dowry. 

To corne to a clear understandlng of Castanier's sirange 
position, it must be borne in mind how suddenly thèse révolu- 
tions of thought and fecling had been wrought ; how quickly 
they had succeeded each other ; and of thèse things ît is haid 
to give any idea to those who hâve never broken the prison 
bonds of time, and spacc, and distance. His relation to the 
world without had been entirety changed with the expansion 
of his faculties. 

Like MelmoCh himself, Castanier could travel in a few mo- 
ments over the fertile plains of India, could soar on the wîngs 
of démons above Afrîcan désert spaces, or skim the surface of 
the seas. The same insight that could read the inmost thoughts 
of olhers could apprehend at a glance the nature of any ma- 
terial object, just as he caught as it were ail flavors at once 
upon his longue. He took his pleasure like a despot; a blow 
of ihe axe felled the tree that hc inight eat its fruits. The 
transitions, the alternations that roeasure joy and pain, and 
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diversify human happiness, no longer existed for hîm. He had 
so Completel}' glutted his appetites that pleasure must ovcqiass 
the limits of pleasure to ticklc a palate cloyed with satiety, and 
suddenly grown fastidious beyond ail measure, so that ordinary 
pleasures became distasteful. CoQScious that at wîll he was 
the master of ail the women that he could désire, knowing 
that his power was irrésistible, he did not carc to exercise it ; 
they were pliant to his unexpressed ff islics, to his most extrava- 
gant caprices, until he feit a horrible ihirst for love, and would 
hâve love beyond their power to give. 

The world refused him nothing save failh and prayer, the 
soothing and consoling love that is not of this world. He 
was obeyed — it was a horrible position. 

The torrents of pain, and pleasure, and thought that shook 
his soûl and his bodily frame would hâve overwhclmed the 
strongest human being ; but in hlm there was a power of 
vitality proportioned to the power of the sensations that 
assailed him. He felt wlthin him a vague iromensityof long- 
ing that earth could not sadsfy. He spent his days on out- 
spread wings, longing to traverse the luminous fields of space 
to other sphères that he knew afar by intuitive perception, a 
clear and hopeless knowledge. His soûl dried up within him, 
for hc hungered and tbirsted after things that can neither be 
drunk nor eaten, but for which he could not choose but cravc. 
His lips, like Melmoth's, burned with désire j hc panted for 
the unknown, for he knew ail things. 

The mechauism and the scheme of the world was apparent 
lo him, and ils working interested him no longer j he did not 
long disguise the profound scorn that makes of a man of 
extraordinary powers a sphinx who knows everything and says 
nothing, and sees ail things with an unmovcd coTintenance. 
He felt Dot the slightest wish to communicalc his knowledge 
to other men. He was rich with ail tlic wealth of the world, 
with one effort he could make the circlc of the globe, and 
riches and power were meaningless for him. He felt the 
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awful melancholy of omDipotcDce, a melancholy which 
Satan and God relieve by the exercise of infinité power 
in mystcrious ways Icnown to them alone. Castanier had 
not, like his masteT, the inextinguishable energy of hâte 
and malice ; he felt that he was a devil, but a devîl 
whose time was not yet corne, whtle Satan is a devil 
through ail eternity, and being damned beyond rédemption 
delights to stir up the world, like a dung-heap, vith his 
triple fûik and to thwart therein the designs of God. But 
CastanicT, for his misfoitune, had one hope lefl. 

If in a moment he could move from one pôle to the other 
as a bird springs restlessly from side to sidc in its cage, irhen, 
like the bird, he had crossed hîs prison, he saw the vast im- 
mensity of space beyond it. That vision of the Infinité left 
him for evcr unable to see humanity and its afikirs as other 
mcn saw them. The insensate fools who long for the power 
of the devil gauge its desirability from a hunian standpoint ; 
they do not see that with the devil's power they will likewise 
assume his thoughts, and that they will be doomcd to remain 
as mcn aroong créatures who will no longer understand them. 
The Ncro unknown to htstory who drcams of sctting Paris on 
firc for his privatc entertainment, like an exhibition of a 
buniing house on the boards of a théâtre, does not suspect 
that, if he had that power, Paris would become for him as little 
interesting as an ant-heap by the roadside to a hurrying 
passer-by. The circle of the sciences was for Castanier 
something like a logogriph for a man who does not know the 
key to it. Kings and governments were despicable in his 
eyes. His great debauch had been in some sort a déplorable 
farewell to his life as a man. The earth had growa too nar- 
row for him, for the iofemal gifts laid bare for him the secrets 
of création — he saw the cause and foresaw its end. He was 
shut out from ail that men call " heaven "in ail languages 
under the Sun ; he could no longer think of heaven. 

Then he came to understand the look on bis predecessor's 
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face and the drying up of thc life within ; then hc Icnew ail 
that was nieant by the baffied hopc that glearoed in Melmoth's 
eyes; he, too, Icnew the thirst that burned those red lips, and 
the agony of a continuai struggle between two natures grown 
to giant size. Evcd yct he might be an angel, and he knew 
himself to be a fiend. His was the fate of a sweec and gentle 
créature that a wizard's malice has imprisoned in a misshapen 
fomi, entrapping it by a pact, so that anolher's will must set 
it free frora its detested envelope. 

As a déception only increases the ardor with which a man 
of really great nature explores thc infinité of sentiment in a 
woman's heart, so Castanîer awoke to fînd that one idea lay 
likc a weîght upon his soûl, an idea which was perhaps the 
key to lofiier sphères. The very fact that he had bartered 
away his eternal happiness led him to dwell in thought upon 
thc future of those who pray and believe. On the morrow of 
his debauch, whcn he entered into the sober possession of his 
power, this idea made him feel himself a prisoner ; he knew 
the burden of the woe that poets, and prophets, and great 
oracles of faith hâve set forth for us in such mighty words ; 
he feit the point of the flaming sword ptunged into his side, 
and hurried in search of Melmoth. What had become of his 
prcdecesEor ? 

The Englishman was living in a mansion in the Rue Pérou, 
near Saint-Sulpice — a gloomy, dark, damp, and cold abode. 
The Rue Pérou itself îs one of the most dismal streets in 
Paris; it hasarorCh aspect like ail the streets that lie at right 
angles to the lefE bank of the Seine, and the houses arc ia 
keeping with thc site. As Castanier stood on the threshold 
hc found that thc door itself, like the vauUed roof, was 
hung with black ; rows of lighled tapenî shone brilliancly 
as though some king were lying in state ; and a priesl stood 
on either sidc of a catafalque that had been raised there. 

"There is no need to ask why you bave corne, sîr," the 
old hall porter said to Castanier ; " you are so likc our poor 
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dcar master that is gone. But if you are his brother, you 
hâve corne too latc to bid him good-bye. The good gentle- 
man died the night before last." 

"How did he die? " Castanier asked of one of the priesis. 

"Set your mind at rest," said an old priest; he partly 
raised as he spoke the btack pall that covered the catafalque. 

Castanier, looking at him, saw one of those faces that 
faith has made sublime ; the soûl seemed to shine forth from 
every Une of it, bringing light and warmth for other men, 
kindlcd by the unfailing chartty within. This vas Sir John 
Melmoth's confessor. 

" Your brother made an end that men may cnvy, and that 
must rejoice the angels. Do you know what joy there is in 
heaven over a sinner that repents? His tears of pénitence, 
excited by grâce, flowed without ceasing; death alonechccked 
thcm. The Holy Spirit dwelt in him. His burning words, 
full of lively faiih, were worthy of the Prophet-King. If, 
in the course of my life, I hâve never heard a more dread- 
ful confession than from the lips of this English gentleman, I 
hâve hkewise never heard such fervent and passionate praycrs. 
However great the measures of his sins may hâve been, his 
repentance has filled the abyss to overflowing. The hand of 
God was visibly stretched out above him, for he was com- 
pletcly changed, there was such hcavenly beauty in his face. 
The hard eyes were soflened by tears ; the résonant voice that 
Struck terrer into those who heard it look the tender and com- 
passionate tones of those who themselves hâve passed through 
deep humiliation. He so edîficd those who heard his words 
that some who had felt drawn to see the spectacle of a Chris- 
tian's death fell on their knees as he spoke of heavenly things, 
and of the infinité glory of God, and gave thanks and praisc 
to Him. If he is leaving no worldly wealth to his family, 
no family can possess a greater blessing than this that he 
surely gained for them, a soûl among the blessed, who will 
watch over you atl and direct you in the path to heaven." 
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Thèse words made such a vivîd impression upon Casianier 
Ihat he instantly hurrïed from the house to tbe Cburch of 
Saint-Sulpice, obeying what might be called a decree of fate. 
Melnioth's repentance had siupefied hîm. 

At that Cime, on certain mornings in the week, a preacher, 
famed for bis éloquence, was wont to hold conférences, in the 
course of whîch he demonstrated the truths of the Catholic 
faith foi the youth of a génération proclaimed to be indifTer- 
ent in matiers of belief by another voice no less éloquent 
than his own. The conférence had been put oIT to a later hour 
on account of Melmoth's funeral, so Castanier airived just as the 
great preacher was epitomizing the proofs of a future existence 
of happiness wiih ail the charm of éloquence and force of expres- 
sion wliich hâve made him fainous. The seeds of divine doctrine 
fell into a soit prepared for them in the old dragoon, into whom 
thedevil had glided. Indeed, if there is a phenomenon well 
attested by expérience, is it not the spiritual phenomenon 
commonly called the " faith of the peasant ? " The strength 
of belief varies inversely with the amounC of use that a man 
bas made of his reasoningfaculties. Simple people and soldiers 
belong to the unreasoning class. Those who bave marched 
through life beneath the banner of instinct are far more ready 
toreceivethe light than mînds and hearts overweajîed with the 
world's sophistries. 

Castanier had a southem tempérament ; he had joined the 
army as a lad of sixteen, and had followed the French fUg 
lill he was nearly forty years old. As a common trooper, he 
had fought day and night, and day afier day, and, as in duty 
bound, had thought of his horse first, and of himself after- 
wards, While he served his military apprenticeshîp, there- 
fore, he had but litlle leisure in which to reflect on the desliny 
of man, and wben he became an officer he had his men to 
think of. He had been swept from battlefield to battlefîeld, 
but he had never thought of what cornes after death. A 
soldier's life does not demand much thinking. Those who 
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cannot uaderstand the lofty political ends involved and the 
interests of nation and nation ; who cannot grasp political 
schemcs as well as plans of carapaign, and combine the science 
of the tactician wich that of the administrât or, are bound to 
live in a state of ignorance \ the most boorish peasant in the 
most backward district in France is scarcely in a worse 
case. Such mçn as thèse bear the brunt of war, yield passive 
obédience to the brain that directs them, and gtrike down the 
men opposed to them as the woodcutter fells tlmber in the 
forest. Violent physical exertion is succeeded by times of 
inertia, when they repair the wasie. They fîght and drink, 
figlit and eat, fîght and sleep, that they may the better deal 
hard blows ; the powers of the mjnd are not greatly exercised 
in this turbulent round of existence, and the character is as 
simple as heretofore. 

When the men who hâve shown such energy on the battle- 
field return to ordinary civillzation, most of those who hâve 
not risen to high rank seem to hâve acquired no ideas, and to 
hâve no aptitude, no capacity, for grasping new ideas. To 
the utter amazement of a younger génération, those who made 
our armies so glorious and so terrible are as simple as children, 
and as slow-witted as acterk at his worst, and the captain of 
a thundering squadron is scarcely fit to keep a merchant's 
day-book. Old soldiers of this stamp, therefore, being inno- 
cent of any attempc to use their reasoning faculties, act upon 
Iheir strongest impulses. Castanier's crime was one of those 
matters that raise so many questions, that, in order to debate 
about it, a moralist might call for Its " discussion by clauses," 
to make use of a parliamentary expression. 

Passion had counseled the crime; the cruelly irrésistible 
power of féminine witchery had drlven him to commit it ; no 
man can say of himself, "I will never do that," whenasiren 
joins in the combat and throws her spells over him. 

So the Word of life fell upon a conscience newly awakened 
to the tniths of religion whlch the French Révolution and a 
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sotdier's career had forced Castanier to neglect. The soleran 
words, " You will bc happy or misérable for ail eternity I " 
made bat the more terrible impression upon him, because he 
had exhausted earth and shakeii ît like a barren Iree ; because 
his désires could effect ail things, so that it was enough that 
any spot in earth or lieaven should be forbiddcn him, and he 
forthwith thought of nothing else. If it wye aliowable to 
compare such grcat things with social follies, Castanier's po- 
sition was not unlike that of a banker who, finding that his 
all-powcrful millions cannot obtain for him an entrance into 
the Society of ihe noblesse, must set his heart upon entering 
that circle, and ail the social privilèges that he has aiready 
acquired are as nothing in his eyes from the moment when he 
discovers that a single one is lacking. 

Hère was a man more powerful tlian ail the kings on earth 
put together ; a man who, like Satan, could wrestle with God 
Himself ; leaning agairst one of the pillars in the Church of 
Saint-Sulpice, weighed down by the feelings and thoughts that 
oppressed him, and absorbed in the thought of a future, the 
same thought that had engulfed Melmoth, 

" He was very happy, was Melmoth!" cried Castanier. 
*' He died in the certain knowledgc that he would go to 
heaven." 

In a moment the greatest possible change had been wrought 
in the cashier's ideas. For several days he had been a devit, 
now he was nothing but a man ; an image of the falien Adam, 
of the sacred tradition embodied in ail cosmogonies. But 
wbile he had thus shnink to man's estate he retained a germ 
of grealness, lie had been steeped in the Infinité. The power 
of hell had revealcd the divine power. He thirsted for heaven 
as he had never thirsted after the pleasures of earth, that are 
50 soon exhausted. The enjoyments whîch the fiend promises 
are but the enjoyments of earlh on a larger scale, but to the 
joys of heaven there is no limit. He believed in God, and 
the spell that gave him the treasures of the world was as 
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nothing to him now ; the trcasures themselves seemed to him 
as cDDtemptible as pebblcs to an admirer of dtamonds ; tliey 
were but gewgaws compared with the etemal glories of the 
other life. A curse lay, he thought, on ait things that came 
to him from this source. He sounded dark depths of painful 
thought as he listened to the service performed for Melmoth. 
The Dies ira fïlled him with awe ; he felt ail the grandeur of 
thaï cry of a repentant souI trembltng before the throne of 
God. The Holy Spirit, like a dcvouring flame, passed through 
him as iîre consumes straw. 

The tears were falling from his cyes whcn — " Are you a re- 
lation of the dcad?" the beadle asked him. 
"I am his heir," Castanier answered. 
"Give somelhing for the expenscs of the services I " cried 
the man. 

" No," said the casbîer. (The devU's moncy should not go 
to the church.) 
"For the poor! " 
" No." 

" For repairing the chuich t '* 
"No." 

" The Lady Chapel ! " 
" No." 

"For the schools!" 
"No." 

Castanier wcnt, not caring to expose himself to the sonr 
looks that the irritated functionaries gave him. 

Outside, in ihe street, hc lookcd up at the Church of 
Saint-Sulpice. " What madc people build the giant cathe- 
drals I hâve seen in every country ? " hc asked himself. " The 
feeling shared so widely throughout ail tîmc must surely be 
based upon somethîng." 

" Something ! Do you call God somelhing t" cried his 

conscience. " God t God I God I " 

The Word was echoed and re-echoed by an inner voice, till 
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it ovcrwhelroed him; but his fecling of tcrror subsidcd as he 
heard sireet distant sounds of music that he had caught fajntly 
before. They were singing in thc church, he thought, and 
his eyes scasned the great doorway. But as he lîstened more 
closely, the sounds poured upoD him from ail sides; he 
looked round the square, but there was no sign of any rousî- 
cians. The melody brought visions of a distant heavcn and 
far-oiT gleams of hope ; but it also quickened the remorse Ihat 
had set the lost soûl in a ferment. He went on his way 
through Paris, walking as men walk who axe crushed beneath 
the burden of their sorrow, seeing everything with unseeing 
eyes, loitering like an idler, stopping without cause, mutter- 
ing to himself, careless of the trafEc, making no effort to 
avoid a blow from a plank of timber. 

Imperceptibly repentance brought him under the influence 
of the divine grâce that soothes while it bruises the heart so 
teiribly. His face came to wear a look of Melmoth, some- 
thing great, with a trace of madness in the greatness. A 
look of duU and hopeless distress, mingled with the excJted 
eagemess of hope, and, beneath it ail, a gnawing sensé of 
loathing for ail that the world can gîvc. The humblest of 
prayers lurked in the eyes tliat saw with such dreadful dear- 
ness. His power was the mcasure of his anguïsh. His body 
was bowed down by the fearful storm that shook his soûl, as 
the tall pjnes bend before the blast. Like his predccessor, he 
could not refuse to bear the burden of life ; he was afraid to die 
while he bore the yoke of hell. The torment grew intolérable. 
At last, onc moming, he bethought himself how that Mel- 
moth (now among the blessed) had roade the proposai of an 
exchange, and how that he had accepted it ; others, doubt- 
less, would follow his example; for in an âge proclaimed, by 
the inheritors of tlie éloquence of the Fatbers of the Church, 
to bc fatally indiffèrent to religion, it should be easy to find a 
man who would accept the conditions of the contract in order 
to prove its advantages. 
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" Thcre îs one place where you can Icarn what kings will 
fetch in the market ; where nations are weighcd in the balance 
and Systems appraiscd ; where the value of a govemment is 
stated in tenus of the Ëve-franc pièce j where ideas and 
bcliefs hâve their price, and everything is discounled ; where 
God Hiniscif, in a manner, borrows on the security of Hîs 
revenue of soûls, for the Pope has a ninning account there. 
Is ît not there that I should go to traffic in soûls ? " 

Castanier went quite joyously on 'Change, thinking that it 
would be as easy to buy a soûl as to invest money in the 
" Funds." Any ordinary person would hâve feared ridicule, 
but Castanier knew by expérience that a desperate man takcs 
everything seriously. A prisoner lying under sentence of 
death woutd listen lo the madnaan who should tell him that 
by pronouncing some gibberish he could escapc through the 
keyhole ; for suffering is credulous, and clings to an idea until 
ît faits, as the swimmer borne along by the current clings to 
the branch that snaps in his hand. 

Towards four o'clock that aftemoon Castanier appeared 
among the little knots of men who were transacting private 
business after 'Change. He was personally known to some of 
the brokers; and while affecting to be in search of an 
acquaintance, he managed to pick up the current gossip and 
Tumors of failure. 

"Catch me negotiating bills for Claparon & Co., my boy. 
The bank collecter went round to return their acceptances to 
thera this morning," said a fat banker in his outspoken way. 
" If you hâve any of their paper, lookout ! " 

Claparon was in the building, in' deep consultation with a 
man wcll known for the ruinous rate at which he loaned money, 
Castanier went forthwith In search of the said Claparon, a 
rnerchant who had a réputation for taking heavy risks that 
meant wealth or utter min. The money-lender walked away 
as Castanier came up. A gesture betrayed the speculator's 
despair. 
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" Well, Claparon, the bank wants a hundred thousand francs 
of you, and it is four o'clock ; the thing is known, and ît is 
too late to arrange your little lailure comfortably," said Cas- 
tan ier. 

"Sir!" 

" Spcak lower," the cashiei went on. " How if I were to 
propose a pièce of business that would bring you in as much 
money as you require ? " 

" It would not discharge my liabilities ; every business that 
I ever heard of wants a little time to simmer iu." 

" I know of something that will set you straight in a mo> 
ment," answercd Castanier ; " but first you would bave to " 

"Do what?" 

" Selt your sbare of paradise. It is a matter of business like 
anythtng else, isn'l it ? We ail hold shares in the great spécu- 
lation of eternity." 

" I tcU you this," said Claparon angrily, " that I ain just 
the man to lend you a slap in the face. When a man îs in 
trouble, it is no time to play silly jokes on him." 

"I am talking scriously," said Castanier, and hc drew a 
bundle of notes from his pocket. 

"In the iirst place," said Claparon, "I am not going to 
sell my soûl to the dcvil for a trifle. I want fivc hundred thou- 
sand francs bcfore I strike " 

"Who talks of stinting you?" asked Castanier, cutting 
him short. "You should hâve more gold than you could 
stow in the cellars of the Bank of France." 

He held out a handful of notes. That decided Claparon. 
" Done," he cried ; " but how is the bargain to be made ? " 

" Let us go over yonder, no one is standing there," said 
Castanier, pointing to a comer of the court. 

Claparon and his teropter cxchanged a few words, with their 
faces tumed to the wall. None of the onlookers guessed the 
nature of this by-play, though their curiosity was keenly ex- 
cited by the strange gestures of the two contracting parties. 
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When Castanïer returned, there was a sudden outburst of 
amazed exclamation. As in the assembly where the least 
event immediately attracts attention, ail faces were turned to 
the two men who had caused the sensation, and a shiver 
passed througb ail beholdcrs at the change that bad taken 
place in them. 

The men who form the moving crowd that fills the Stock 
Ëxchange are soon known to each olher by sight. They 
watch each other like players round a caid-table. Some 
shiewd observers can tell how a man will play and the condi- 
tion of bis exchequer from a survey of his face ; and the Stock 
Exchange is simply a vast card-table. Evcry onc, tbcrefore, 
had noticed Clapaion and Castaniei. The latter (like the 
Englishman before him) had been muscular and powerful, his 
eyes were full of Hght, his color high. Tbc dignîty and 
power in his face bad struck awe into them ail ; they won- 
dered bow old Castanier bad come by it ; and now they beheld 
Castanier divcsted of bis power, shninken, wrinkled, aged, and 
feeble. He had drawn Claparon ont of tbe crowd with the 
energy of a sick man in a fever fit ; he had looked like an 
opium-eater during the brief pcriod of excitcment that the drug 
can give ; now, on his return, he seemed to be in the condi- 
tion of utter exhauslion in wbich the patient dies after the 
fever départs, or to be suffering from the horrible prostration 
that follows an excessive indulgence in the dclîghts of nar- 
cotics. The infernal power that had upheld him througb his 
débauches had left him, and the body was left unaided and 
alone to endure the agony of remorse and the heavy burden 
of sincère repentance. Qaparon's troubles every one could 
giiess; but Claparon reappeared, on the other hand, wîth 
sparkling eyes, holding bis head high with the pride of Lu- 
cifer. The crisis had passed from the one man to tbe other. 

" Now you can drop off with an easy mind, old man," 
s<ùd Claparon to Castanier. 

" For pity's sake, send for a cab and for a priest ; send for 
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the curate of Saint-Sulpicc I " answcrcd thc old dragoon, 
sinking down upon the cuTbsCone. 

The words " a priest " reached the ears of several people, 
and produced uproarious jeering among the stockbrolcers, for 
faith with thcse gentlemen means a belief that a scrap of 
paper called a mortgage represents an cstate, and the list of 
fundholders is their Bible. 

" Shall I hâve time to repent ? " said Castaaier to himself 
in 3 piteous voice, that impresscd Claparon. 

A cab carried away the dying man ; the speculator went to 
the bank at once to meet his bills ; and the momentary sensa- 
tion produced upon the throng of business men by the sudden 
change on thc two faces vanished like the furrow eut by a 
ship's keel in the sea. News of the greatest importance kept 
the attention of the world of commerce on the alert ; and 
when commerci^ incerests are at stake, Moses might appcar 
with his two luminous horns, and his coming would scarcely 
receive the honors of a pun ; the gentleman whose business it 
is to Write thc market reports would ignore his existence. 

When Claparon had made his payments, fear seized upon 
him. Therewas no mistake about his power. He went on 
'Change again, and offered his bargain to other men in em- 
barrassed circumstaoces. The devil's bond, " togetlier with 
the rights, easeraents, and privilèges appertaining thcrcunio' ' — 
to use the expression of the rotary who succceded Claparon — 
changed hands for the sum of seven hundred thousand francs. 
The notary in his tum parted with the agreement with the 
devil for five hundred Ihousand francs to a building con- 
tractor in difficultîes, who likcwise got rid of it to an iron 
merchant in considération of a hundred thousand crowns. 
In fact, by five o'clock people had ceased to believe in the 
strange contract, and purchasers wcre lacking for want of 
confidence, 

At half-past five the holdcr of the bond was a house-painter, 
who was lounging by the door of the building in the Rue 
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Fcydean, where at that time stockbrokers temporarily congre- 
gated. The housc'painter, simple fcllow, could not think 
what was the matter with him. He " feit ait anyhow," so he 
told his wife when hc wcnt home. 

The Rue Feydeau, as idlers about toira are aware, is a 
place of pilgrimage for youths who for lack of a mistrcss 
bestow their ardent affection upon the whole sex. On the 
first floor of the most rigidly respectable domicile thercin 
dwelt one of those exquisite créatures vhom it has pleased 
heaven to endow with the rarest and most surpassing beauty. 
As it is impossible that they should ail be duchesses or 
queens (since there are many more pretty women in the world 
than titles and thrones for them to adorn), they are content 
to make a stockbroker or a banker happy at a fixed pricc. To 
this good-natured beauty, Euphrasia by name, an unbounded 
ambition had led a notary's clerk to aspire. In short, the 
second clerk in the office of Maitre Crottat, notary, had fallen 
in love with her, as youth at two-and-twenty can fall in love. 
The scrivener would hâve murdered the Pope and run amuck 
througb the whole sacred collège to procure the misérable 
Eum of a hundred louis to pay for a shawl which had turoed 
Eaphrasia's head, at which price her waiting-woman had 
promised that Euphrasia should be his. The infatuated youth 
walked to and fro under Madame Euphrasia's Windows, 
like the polar bears in their cage at the Jardin des Plantes, 
with his right hand thrust beneath his watstcoat in the région 
of the heart, which he was fit to tear from his bosom, but as 
yet he had only wrenched at the elastic of his braces. 

" What can one do to raise ten thousand francs?" he asked 
hirosclf, "Shall I make off with the money that I must pay 
on the registration of that conveyance? Good heavensi my 
loan would not niln the purchaser, a man with seven millions I 
And then next day I would fling myself at his feet and say, 
'I hâve taken ten thousand francs belonging to you, sir; I 
am twenty-two years of âge, and I am in love with Euphrasia 
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— that is my story. My father is rich, he will pay you back ; 
do not rutn me I Hâve you not yourself been twenty-two 
years old and madly in love?' Bm thèse begfarly land- 
owners hâve no soûls 1 He would be quite likcly to give me 
up to the public piosccutor, instead of taking pity upon me. 
Good God ! if it were only possible to sell your soûl to the 
devil I But there is neither a God nor a devil ; it is ail non- 
sense out of nursery taies and old wires' talk. What shall 
Ido?" 

"If you hâve a roind to sell your souI ta the devil, sir," 
said the house- pain ter, who had overheard something that the 
clerk let fall, " you can hâve the ten thousand francs." 

"And Euphrasial " cried the clerk, as he stnick a bargain 
with the devil that inhabited the house-painter. 

The pact concluded, the franlic clerk went to find the 
shawl, and mounted Madame Euphrasia's staircase ; and as 
(literally) the devil was in him, he did not come doirn for 
twelve days, drowning the thought of hell and of his privi- 
lèges in twelve days of love and riot and forgetfulness, for 
which he had bartered away ail his hopes of a paradise to 
come. 

And in this way the secret of the vast power discovered 
and acquired by the Englishman, the ofTspring of Mathurin's 
brain, was lost to mankind ; and the various Orientalists, 
myslics, and archjeologists who take an interest in thèse 
matters were unable to hand down to posterity the proper 
method of invoking the devil, for the following sufficient 
reasons : 

On the thirteenth day aller thèse frenzied nuptials the 
wretched clerk lay on a paDet bed in a garret in his master's 
house in the Rue Saint-Honoré. Shame, the stupid goddess 
who dares not behold herself, had taken possession of the 
young man. He had fallen ill ; he would nurse himself ; 
misjudged the quantity of a reraedy devised by the skill of a 
practitîoner well known on the walls of Paris, and succumbed 
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to the eflects of an overdose of mercury. His corpse was as 
black as a mole's back. A devil had left uninistakablc traces 
of its passage theie ; could it hâve been Ashtaroth ? 

" The estimable youth to whom you refer has been cairied 
away to the planet Mercury," said the head clerk to a GermaD 
demonologist who came to investigate the matter at first hand. 

"I am quite prepared to believe it," answered the Teuton. 

"Ohl" 

" Ves, sir," retaraed the othcr. " The opinion youadvance 
coincides with the very words of Jacob Boehme. In the 
forty-eighth proposition of ' The Threefold Life of Man,' 
he says that ' if God hath brought ail things to pass with a 
LET THERE BE, the FIAT is the secret matrix which compre* 
hends and appréhenda the nature which is formed by the 
spirit born of Mercury and of God.' " 

" What do you say, sir ? " 

The German delivered his quoution afresb. 

" We do not know it," said the clerks. 

"Fiat?" said the clerk. " Fiat iux !" 

"You can verify the citation for yourselves," said the 
German. " You will fînd the passage in the ' Treatise of the 
Threefold Life of Man,' page 75 ; the édition was published 
by M. Mignaret in 1809. It was translated into French by a 
philosopher who had a great admiration for the famous shoe- 
maker." 

" Oh I he was a shoemaker, was he ? " said the head clerk. 

"In Prussia," said the German. 

" Did he work for the King of Prussia? " inquired a Bœo- 
tian of a second clerk. 

" He must hâve vamped up his prose," said a third. 

" That man is colossal," cried the fourth, pointing to the 
Teuton. 

That gentleman, though a demonologist of the first rank, 
did not know the amount of deviltry to bc found in a 
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notary's clerk. He went awajr without the least idea that 
thcy were making game of him, and fuUy under thc impres- 
sion thac the young fcllows regarded Boehme as a colossal 
genius. 

" Education is makiag strides in France," said he to him- 
self. 

Paris, May 6, 1835. 



THE RED HOUSE. 

[L'Auberge rouge.) 

To Momiatr U Marquis de Castine. 

Once upon a tinie (I forget the exact year) a Parisian 
banker, who had very extensive business relations with Ger- 
tnany, gave a dioner party in honor of one of the friends that 
inercbaDts makc in thîs place and that by correspond en ce, 2 
sort of friendship that subsists for a long while bctwcen mea 
who hâve ncver met. The friend, Ihe senior partner of some 
considérable fîrm in Nuremberg, was a stout, good-natured 
German, a man of learning and of taste, more particularly in 
the matter of tobacco pipes. Hc was a lypical Nuremberger, 
with a pleasant, broad countenance and a massive, square 
forehead, with a few stray fair hairs hère and there ; a typical 
German, a son of the stainless and noble Fatherland, so fer* 
tile in honorable characters, preserving its manners uncor- 
rupted even aftcr seven invasions. The stranger laughed 
simply, listened attentively, and drank with marked enjoy- 
menl, seeming to like Champagne pcrhaps as well as the pale 
red wines of the Johannisberg. Like nearly every German in 
nearly every book, he was named Hermann ; and in the 
quality of a man who does nothing with levity, he was com- 
fortably seated at the banker's table, eating his way through 
the dinner with the Teutonic appetite renowned ail over 
Europe, and thorough indeed was his manner of bldding adieu 
to ail the Works of the great Carême, 

The master of the bouse had invited scveral intimate 

friends to do honor to his guesl. Thèse were for the most part 

capitalists or merchants, intersperscd with a few pretty and 

agrecabie womcn, whose light, graceful talk and frank manner 
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hamonized nith German openheartedness. And, indeed, if 
you could hâve seen, as I had the pleasure of seeing, this 
blithe gathering of folk who had sheaihed the active claws 
employed io rakiog-in weaith, that they might make the best 
of an opporluDtty of cnjoying the pleasures of lîfe, you would 
scaiccly hâve found ît in your heart to gnidge high rates of 
inlerest or to revile defauUers. A man cannot always be in 
mischicf. Even in the society of pirates, for instance, there 
must surely be a pleasant hour now and ihen when you may 
feel at your ease bencath the black flag. 

"Oh, I do hope that before M. Hermann gocs hc will tell 
us anothcr dreadful, thrilling German story I " 

The words were uttered over the dessert by a pale, fair- 
haired young lady, who had doubtless been readîng HoS*- 
mann's taies and Sir Walter Scott's novels. She was the 
banker's only daughter, an irresîstibly charming glri, whose 
éducation was being finished at the Gymnase ; she was wild 
about the plays givcn there. The dinner party had just 
reached the period of lazy content and serene d i si ncli nation 
to talk that succeeds an excellent dinner in the course of 
which somewhat heavy demands hâve been made upon the 
digestion ; when the guests lean back in their chairs and play 
idly with the gîlded knife-blades, while their wrists repose 
lightly on the table edge; the period of décline when sonie 
tonnent apple pips, or knead a cnimb of bread betwecn 
thumb and finger, when the sentimental wiite illegible initiais 
among the débris of the dessert, and the penurious count the 
Etones on their plates, and arrange them round the edge, as a 
playwright marshals the supernumcraries at the baclc of the 
stage. Thèse are minor gastronomical pleasures which Brillât- 
Savarin has passed over unnoticed, exhaustively as he has 
treated his subjcct in other respects, 

The servants had disappeared. The dessert, like a squadron 
after an action, was quite disorganized, disarrayed, forlom. In 
spite of persistent efforts on the part of the mistress of the 
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house, thc various dîshes strayed about the table. Feople 
fixed their eyes on the Swiss views that adomed the gray walls 
of the dining-room. No one felt it tedious. The man has 
yet to be found who can mopc whîle he digests a good dinner, 
At that time we like to sit stceped in an indcscribable calm, a 
sort of golden mean between the two extrêmes of the thinker'a 
musings and the slcek content of the mminating brute, 
which should be tenned the phjr^cal melaadioly of gastro- 
Domy. 

So the party tumed spontaneously towards the worthy Ger- 
man, al) of them delighted to listen to a taie, even if ît should 
be a dull one. During this béatifie pause, the mcre sound of 
the voice of the one who tells the story is soothing to our 
languid sensés; it is one more aid to passive cnjoyment. 
As an amateur of pîctures, I watched the faces, bright with 
smiles. Ut up by the light of the tapers and flushed with 
good-cheer ; the différent expressions produced piquant effccts 
among the sconces, the porcelain baskets of fruit, and the 
crystal glasses. 

One face, exactly opposite, particularly stnick my imagina- 
tion. It belonged to a middle-sized man, tolerably stout and 
jovial -looking ; who, from hJs manner and appearance, seemed 
to be a stockbroker, and, so far as one could see, gifted with 
no extraordinary amount of brains. Hitherto I had not 
noticed him, but at that moment his face, obscured, to be sure, 
bya badiigbt, seemed to me to undergo a total change ; ittook 
acadaverous hue, veinedwith purple streaks. You migbt hâve 
taken it for the ghastly countenance of a man in the death agony. 
Impassive as a painted figure in a diorama, he was starîng 
slupidly at the facets of a crystal decanter-stopper, but he 
certainly took no heed of them ; he seemed to be deep in 
some visionary contemplation of the future or of the past. 
A long scrutiny of this dubîous-looking face made me think. 

"Is he ill?" I asked myself. "Has he taken too much 
wine ? Is he niined by the fall of the funds ? Is he thinking 
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how to cheat bis credîtots? Look t " I said to a lady who sat 
next to me, calling her attention to the stranger's face, " that 
is a budding bankniptcy, is it not ? " 

"Oh ! " she answered, " if it were, he would be ia better 
spirits." Then, with a gracefui toss of her head, she addcd : 
"If that individual ever ruins himself, IwiU take the news to 
Pékin mysclf. Hc is a rather eccentric old gentleman worth 
a million in real estate ; hc used to be a contTactor to the im- 
périal armies. He married again as a business spéculation, but 
he makcs his wife very happy for ail that. He has a pretty 
daughter, whom for a vcry long time he would not rccognize ; 
but when his son died by a sad accident in a duel, he was 
obliged to take her home, for he was not likely to hâve any 
more chiidren. Sa ail at once the poor girl became one of 
the richest hciresses in Paris. The loss of his only son threv 
the poor dear man into great grief, and he stiU shows signs of 
it at times." 

As she spoke the anny-contractor looked up, and onr eyes 
met; his expression made me shudder, it was so gloomy and 
so sad. Assuredly awhole life was summed up in that glance. 
Then in a moment he looked cheerful. He took up the glass 
stopper, put it unthinkingly into the mouth of the water dé- 
canter that stood on the table în front of him, and turned 
smilingly towards M. Hermann, The man was positively 
bearoing with full-fed content, and had, no doubt, not two 
ideas in his head ; he had been thinking of nothing ! I was 
to some extent ashamed to hâve thrown away my powers of 
divination in anima vili, to hâve taken this thick-skulled 
capitalîst as a subject. But while I was making my phreno- 
logical observations in pure waste, the good-natured German 
had flicked a few grains of snuff oET his face and begun his 
story, 

It would be a somewhat dîfficnlt matter to give it in the same 
words, with his not infrequent interruptions and wordy digres- 
sions ; so I hâve wrttten it afler my own fashioo, omitting 
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thèse defects of the Nuremberger's narrative, and helping my- 
■elf to such cléments of poetry and interest as it inay possess, 
emulating the modesty of othcr writers who omit the foramla : 
"Translated from the Genoan," from their title-pages. 



I. THE ÏDEA AND THE DEED. 

" Towards the end of Vendémiaire, in the year VII. of the 
Republican era (a date that corresponds to the loth of Octo- 
ber, présent style), two young mcn were making their way 
towards Andemach, a little town on the left bank of the 
Rhine, a few leagues from Coblentz. The travelers had set 
ont from Bonn that moming, and noir the day vas drawing 
to a close. At that particular time a French army under corn- 
roand of General Augereau was keeping in check the Austrians 
on the right bank of the river. The headquarters of the 
Repablican divbion were at Coblentz, and one of the demi- 
brigades belonging to Angereau's corps was quartered in 
Andemach. 

"The two wayfarers were Frenchroen. At first sight of 
their blue and whitc uniforms, with rcd velvet facîngs, theif 
sabres, and, above ail, their caps covered with green oilcloth 
and adomed with a tricotor cockade, the German peasants 
themselves might hâve known them for a pair of army sur- 
geons, mcn of science and of sterling worth, popular for the 
most part not only in the army, but also in the countries 
occupied by French troops. At that time many young men 
of good family, tom from their médical studies by General 
Jourdan's conscription law, not MDnatnrally preferred to con- 
tinue their studies on the battlefield to compulsory service in 
the ranlcs, a lifc îll suited to their antécédents and unwarlike 
ambitions. Men of this stamp, stndious, serviceable, peace- 
ably ioclined, did somc good among so many evils, aod found 
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congenial spirits among the leamed of the various coantrles 
invaded by the ruthless affranchisement of the Republic. 

" Thcse two, provided with a route of the road, and wîth 
assistant surgeons' coaunissions signed by La Coste and Berna- 
dette, were on their way to join the demi-brigade to which 
thcy were attached. Both bclonged to well-to-do familics in 
Beauvais, and traditions of gentle breedîng and of provincial 
integrity had been a part of their inhcritance. A curiosity 
quite natural in youth had brought them to the scat of war 
before the time fîxed for entrance on active service, and they 
had corne by the diligence as far as Strasbourg. Maternai 
prudence had suffercd them to leave home with a very scantj 
supply of money, but they felt rich in the possession of a feir 
louis ; and, indeed, at a time when assignats had reached the 
towest point of dépréciation, those few louis roeant wcalth, for 
gold was at a high prcmium. 

"The two assistant surgeons, aged twenty years at most, 
gave themselves up to the romance of their situation with ail 
the enthusiasm of youth. They had traverscd the Palatinate 
from Strasbourg to Bonn in the quality of artists, philosophers, 
and observers. When we hâve a scientific career before us, 
there are, in tnith, at that âge many natures within us ; and 
even while making love or traveting about, an assistant sui^on 
should be laying the fonndations of his future famé and for- 
tune. Accordingly, the pair had been carried away by the 
profound admiration that evcry well-read man must fecl at the 
sight of the sccncry of Swabia and the banks of the Rhinc 
between Mayence and Cologne. They saw a vîgorous and 
fertile country, an undulating green landscape full of strong 
contrasta and memories of feudal times, and everywhere 
scarred by fire and sword. Louis XIV. and Turenne once 
before laid that lùx land in ashes ; heaps of niins bear witness 
to the pride, or, it may be, to the prudence of the monarch 
of Versailles, who rased the wonderful castles which once were 
the glory of this part of Germany. You arrive at some ctm* 
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ception of the German mind ; you understand ils dreaminess 
and its mysticism from this woDderrul forest-land of tbcirs, ful{ 
of remains of the middle âges, picturcsquc, albeit in ruins. 

"The two friends had niade some slay in Bonn with two 
objccts in view — scientific knovledge and pleasure. The grand 
hospital of the Gallo-Batavian army and of Augcrcau's divi- 
sion had been establîshed in the Electoral palace icself, and 
thither the two novices had gonc to see their comrades, to 
deliver lettci^of recommendation to their chiefs, and to roake 
their first acquaintance with the life of army surgeons. But 
with the new impressions, there as elsewhere, they paried 
with soine of their national préjudices, and discovered that 
France had no monopoly of beautiful public buildings and 
landscapes. The marble columns that adom the Electoral pal- 
ace took them by surprise ; they admircd the magnificence of 
German architecture and found fresh treasures of ancient and 
modem art at every step. 

" Now and again in the course of their wanderings towards 
Andernacb their way Icd thcm over some higher pcak among 
the granité hills. Through a clear spacc in the forest, or a 
chasm in the rocks, theycaught a glimpse of the Khine, a 
picture framed in the gray stone, or in some setting of lux- 
uriant trails of grccn leaves. Every valley, field-path, and 
forest was fiUed with auturon scents that conduce to musings 
and with signs of the aging of the year; the tree-tops were 
tuming golden, taking warmer hues and shades of brown ; 
the leaves were falling, but the sky was blue and cloudless 
overhead; the roads were dry, and shone tike threads of gold 
across the country in the late aftemoon sunlight. 

" Half a league from Andemach, the country through which 
the two friends weie traveUng lay in a silence as deep as if 
there were no war laying waste the beautiful land. They were 
following a goat track among the stccp crags of bluish granité 
that risc likc walls above the eddying Khine, and before very 
long were descending the sloping sides of the ravine above 
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the little town, nestling coyly at its foot on tbe river bank, 
its picturesque quay for the Rhine boatmea. 

" ' Germany is a very beautiful country ! ' cried one of the 
two, Frosper Magnan by name, as he caughi sight of the 
painted houses of Andemach lying close together Uke eggs 
in a baslcet, among the trees and flower-gaidens. 

"For a few minutes they looked at the high-pîtched roofe 
with their projecting beams, at the balconies and wooden 
staircases of ail those pcaceful dwellings, and at the boats 
swaying in the cnrrents by the quay." 

When M. Henoann toentioned the name of Prosper Mag- 
nan, my opposite neighbor, the army-contractor, snatched np 
the décanter, poured hiiuself out a glass of water, and drank 
it down at a gulp. Thîs proceeding called my attention to 
him; I thought I saw a slight quiver in his hands and a trace 
of peispiration on his forehead. 

" What is the army-contractor's name?" 1 inquired of my 
giacîous neighbor. 

"His name is Taillefer," said she. 

" Are you feeling navretl?" I exclatmed, as this unaccoont- 
able bcing tumed pale. 

" Not at ail, not at ail," he said, with a courteous gesture 
of acknowledgmcnt. " I am listcning," he said, irith a nod 
to the rcst of the party, for ail eycs were tnmcd at once upon 
him, 

"I forget theother young man'sname," said M. Hermann. 
"But, atany rate, from Prosper Magnan's confidences llearned 
that his friend was dark, lively, and rather thin. If you hâve 
no objection, I will call him Wiihelm for the sake of cleamcss 
in the stoiy." And the good German took up his taie again, 
again baptizing a French assistant surgeon with a Gennan 
name, totally regatdless of local color and of the demanda of 
romanticîsm. 

" So by the time thèse two young fellows reached Anderoach 
night had fallen ; and they, fancying that it was too late to 
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report themselves to their chiefs, make themselves known and 
obtain billets in a place already fuU of soldiers, made up their 
minds to spend their last nigbt of freedom in an inn, about a 
bundred paces outside the town. They had seen it from the . 
crags above, and had adroired the wann colors of tbe house, 
heightened by the glow of the sunset. The whole building 
vas paînted red, and produced a piquant effect in the land- 
scape, whether it was seen against the crowd of houses in the 
town, or as a mass of bright color against a background of 
forest trees, or a patch of scarlet by the gray water's edge. 
Doubtless the inn owed its extemal décoration, and conse- 
quently its name, to the whim of the builder in some forgotten 
time. The color had corne to be literally a niatter of custom 
to successive owneis, for the inn had a name among the Khine 
boatmen who frequented it. The sound of horses' hoofs 
brought the landlord of the Red House to the threshold. 

" ' PariUeu ! gentlemen,' cried he, ' a littlc later you would 
hâve had to sleep ont of doors like roost of your countrymen 
bivouacking yonder at the other end of Andernach. The 
house is full. If you positively must hâve a bed to sleep in, I 
hâve only my own tootd to offer you. As for the horses, I 
can lay down some litter in a corner of the yard for them ; 
my stables are fnll of christened men this day, You gentle- 
men are from France ? ' he went on af\er a brief pause. 

" ' From Bonn,' cried Prosper, ' and we bave had nothing 
to eat since moming.' 

" ' Oh ! as to vîctuals,' said the landlord, jerking his head, 
' people comc to the Red House for ten Icagues round for 
wedding feasts. You shall hâve a banquet fk for a prince, 
fish from the Rhine t That tells you everything.' 

"When they had given over their tircd beasts into the 
host's care, they left him to shout in vain for the stable folk, 
and went into the public room of the inn. It was so full of 
dense whîte clouds blown from the pipes of a roomfui of 
smoken that at first they could not make ont what kind of 
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conapany they had fallen among; but after thcy had sat for 
a while at a table, and pat in practice the patience of travcled 
philosophers who know when it is uscless to make a fuss, they 
gradually made out the inévitable acccssories of a German 
inD. The stove, the dock, the tables, pots of béer and long 
pipes, loomed out through the tobacco smoke; so did the 
faces of the motley crew, Jews, Germans, and whatnot, with 
one or two rough boatmen thrown in. 

" The epauleites of a few French officers shone through the 
thick mist, and spurs and sabres clanked iucessantly upon the 
flagstones. Some werc playing at cards, the rest quaireled 
among themselves, or were silent, ate, or drank, and came 
or wcDt. A stout litile woman, who vore the black velvet 
cap, blue stomacher embroidcred with silver, the pin-cushion, 
bunch of keys, silver clasps, and plaited hair of the typical 
Gerniaii landlady (a costume made so familial in ail its détails 
by a host of prints that it is too well known to need descrip- 
tion), came to the two friends and soothed their impatience, 
while she stimulated their interest in their supper with vcry 
remark able skill. 

" Gradually the noise diminished, the travelers went oIT one 
by one, the clouds of tobacco smoke cleared away. By the 
time that the table was set for the assistant surgeons, and the 
classic carp from the Rhinc appeared, it was eleven o'clock, 
and the room was empty, Through the stillness of the night 
it was possible to hear faint noises of horses stamping or 
crunching their provender, the ripple of the Rhîne, the vague 
indctinable souods in an inn fuU of people when every one 
bas retired to rest. Doors and Windows opened or shut ; 
there was an inarticulate murmur of voices, or a name was 
called out in some roonj overhcad. During this tlme of 
silence and of commotion, while the two Frenchmen were 
eating their supper and the landlord engaged in extolliog 
Andernach, the meal, his Rhine wine, his wife, and the 
Republican anny, for the benefit of his guests, the three 
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heard, wîth a certain degree of interest, thc hoarse shotits of 
boatmen and the raltling sound of a boat being moored along- 
side thc quay. Thc innkccpcr, doubtless accusloraed to be 
hailed by the guttural cries of the boatmen, huiricd out, 
and soon came in again with a short, stout man, a couple of 
the boat's crev foUowing them with a heavy valise and sevcral 
packages. As soon as the baggage was deposited in Ihe room, 
the short man picked up his valise and scated himsclf wilhout 
ceremony at the table opposite the two surgeons. 

" ' You can siecp on board,' said he to the boatmen, ' as 
thc inn is full. Ail things considcrcd, that will be the best 
way.' 

" ' Ail the provisions I tiave in the house are hère before 
you, sir,' said the landlord, and he indicated the Frenchmen's 
supper. ' I bave not a crust of bread, and not so much as a 
bone ' 

" ' And no sauerkraut ? ' 

" ' Not so much as would fill my wife's thimblc I As I had 
the honor of tclling you just now, you can hâve no bed but 
the chair you are sitting on, and this is the only unoccupicd 
room.' 

" At thèse words the short pcrsonage glanced at the land- 
lord, at thc room, and at the two Frcnchmen, caution and 
alarm equally visible in the expression of his countcnance. 

" At this point," said M. Hcrmann, interrupting himself, 
" I should tell you that we ncver knew this stranger's real 
name, nor his history ; we found out from his papers that he 
came from Ai x-la- Chapelle, that he bad assumed the namc of 
Walhenfer, and owncd a rather large pin-factory somewhere 
near Neuwied — that was ail. 

" He wore, like other manufacturera in that part of (he 
world, an ordinary cloth ovcrcoat, waistcoat, and breeches of 
dark-green velvet, high boots, and a broad Icathcrbelt. His 
face was perfcctly round, his manners frank and hearty, and 
dnring the evening he found it very difficult to disguise some 
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inward appréhensions, or, it may be, cruel anxieties. The 
innkeeper always saîd that ihe Gerroan mcrchant was flying 
the CQuntry, and I learned later on that his factory had bccn 
burned down thiough one of the unlucky accidents so 
ffequent in time of war. But in spite of the uneasy look 
that his face gencrally wore, its natural expression denoted 
good-humor and good-nature. He had good features, and a 
particularly noticeable personal trait was a thick neck, so 
white in contrast with a black cravat, that Wilhelm jokingly 
pointed it out to Prosper " 

Hère M. Taillefer drank another glass of water. 

" Prosper courteously invited the merchant to share their 
Euppcr, and Walhenfer fell to vithout niore ado, like a man 
who is conscious that hc can repay a pièce of civiUty. He 
set down his valise on the floor, put bis feet upon it, took ofF 
his hat, drcw bis chair to the table, and laid down his gloves 
beside him, togelher with a pair of pistols, wliich he carrted 
in his belt. The landlord quickly laid a cover for him, and 
the three began to salisfy their hunger silently enough. 

" The room was so close and the flies so troublesoroe that 
Prosper besought the landlord to open the window that 
looked out upon the quay to let in fresh air. This window 
was fàstened by an îron bar that dropped into a socket on 
either side of the window framc, and for grealer security a 
ntit fàstened to cach of the shutters received a boit. It so 
happened that Prosper watched the landlord unfasten the 
window. 

"But since I am going into thèse particulars," M. Her- 
mann remarkcd, "I ought to describe the internai arrange- 
ments of the house ; for the whole intcrcst of the story 
dépends on an accurate knowledge of the place. 

" There were two entrance doors in the room where thèse 
three personages were sitting. One opened on to the road 
that followed the river bank to Andemach, and, as might be 
expected, just opposite the inn, there was a lîttle jetty where 
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tbe boftt which the merchant had hircd for his voyage was 
inoored at that moment. The othei door gave admittance to 
the inii'yaid, a court shut in by verjrhigh walts, and at the 
moment full of horses and caille, for human beings occupied 
the stables. 

"The house-door had been so carefully bolted and barred 
that, to save tJme, the landlord had opcned the street-door of 
the sitting-room to admit the merchant and the boatrocn, and 
now, when he had opened the window at Prospei Magnan's 
instance, he set to vrork to shut this door, slipping the bolts 
and screwing the nuts. 

"The landlord's bedroom, where the friends weie tosleep, 
was next to the public room of the inn, and only separated 
fcom the kitchen, where the host and hostess were probably 
to pass the night, by a sufficiently thia partition wall. The 
maidservant had just gone oui to find a nook in some manger, 
or in the corner of a haylofï somewhere or other. It will be 
leadily understood that the public rooro, the landlord's bed- 
room, and the kitchen were in a manner apart from the rest 
of the inn. The deep barking of two great dogs in the yard 
indicaled that the bouse had vigilant and wakefui guardians. 

" ' How quiet it is, and what a glorious night ! ' said Wil- 
helm, looking out at the sky when the landlord had bolted 
the door. There was not a sound to be heard at the moment 
save the rippling of the water. 

" ' Gentlemen,' said the merchant, addressing the French- 
men, ' allow me to offer you a bottle or two of wine to wash 
down your carp. A glass will refresh us after a tiring day. 
By (he look of you and the condition of your clothes, I can 
see that, like myself, you hâve corne a good way.' 

"The two friends accepted the proposai, and the landlord 
went oui through the kitchen (o the cellar, doubtiess situated 
beneath that part of the establishment. About the tiroe that 
five vénérable bottl« appeared upon the ubie, the landlord's 
wife had finished serving the sapper. She gave a housewife's 
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glance over the dishes and round the room, assured herself 
that the travelere had cvcrything they wcrc likely to waot, 
and went back to the Icilchen. The four booo companions, 
for the host was asked to join the party, did not hear her go 
off to bed j but before long, in the pauses or the chat over 
the wine, there came an occasional vcry distinct souod of 
snoring froro the loft above the Icitchen where shc was sleep- 
ing, a Sound rendered still more résonant by reasou of the 
thin plank floor. This made the gucsts sroile, and the land- 
lord smiled still more. 

"Towards midnight, when there was nothing lefï ou the 
table but cheese and biscuits, dried fruit, and good wine, the 
vhole party, and the young Frcnchmen raore particularly, 
grew commun icative. They talked about their country, their 
studies, and the war. After a while the conversation greir 
lively. Piosper Magnan drcw tears to the merchant's eyes 
when, with a Picard's frankness and the simplîcity of a kindly 
and affectionate nature, he began to imagine what his mother 
would be doing while he, her son, was hère on the bank of 
the Rhine. 

" ' It is just as if I can sce her,' he said ; 'she is readîng 
the evening prayer, the last thing at night! She will not 
forget me I know ; she is sure to say, " Whcre is my poor 
Prospcr, I wonder?" Then if she has won a few sous at 
cards— of ^oar mother perhaps,' he added, jogging Wilhclm's 
elbow — 'she will be putting them in the bîg red jar, where 
she keeps the money she is saving up to buy thosc thirty acres 
that lie within her own little bit of land at Leschevjlle. The 
thirty acres will be worth something like sixty thousand francs. 
Good meadow land it ist Ah ! if I were to hâve it some 
day, I would live ail the rest of my Ufe at Lescheville, and want 
nothing better! How oftcn my father wanted thosc thirty 
acres and the nice little stream that winds along through the 
fields I And, after ail, he died and could not buy the land. 
I hare played there many and many a lime 1 ' 
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" ' M. Walhcnfer, havcD't you &Iso your hoc erai in votis t ' 
asked Wilhelm. 

" ' Yes, air, yes ! But it ail came to me as it was, acd now 
' the good man stopped short and said no more. 

" ' For my owd part,' said the landlord, whosc countenance 
was slightly flushed, ' I boughc a bit of meadow last year thac 
I had set my mind on thèse ten years past.' 

" So they chatted on, as folk will talk when wine has un- 
loosed their tongues, and struck up one of those travelers' 
fiiendships that we are a liitle chary of making on a joumey, 
in such a way that when they rose to go to their loora Wil- 
helm oficred his bed to the merchant. 

'"You can take the ofTer without hésitation,' he said, 
' for Prosper and I can sleep together. It will not be the fîrst 
time nor the last either, I expect. You are the oldest among 
us, and we ought to honor old âge.' 

" ' Pooh I ' said the landlord, ' there are several mattresses 
on our bed, one can be laid on the floor for you,' and he went 
to shut the window with the usual clatter causcd by this pré- 
caution. 

" ' I accept yonr offcr,' saîd the merchant, addrcssing Wil- 
helm. ' I confess,' he added, lowering bis voice, and looking 
at the friends, ' (hat I wanted you to make it. I feel that I 
cannot trust my boatmen ; and I am not sorry to find royself 
in the company of two décent young fellows, two Prench 
military men, rooTeovcT, for the nigbt. I hâve a hundred 
thousand francs in gold and diamonds in that valise.' 

"The two younger men receîved this in cautions commun !• 
cation with a discreet friendliness that reassured the worthy 
German. The landlord helped his guests to shifï one of the 
mattresses, and, when things had bcen arranged ascomforubly 
as possible, wished them good-night and went off to bed. 
The merchant and the sui^eons joked each other about their 
pillows. Prosper put Wtlhelm's case of sui^ical instni- 
tnents, as well as his own, under the mattress, to raise the «nd 
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and supply the place of a bolster, just as Walhenfer, io xa 
excess of extrême caution, bestoved his valise m a like 
manner. 

" ' We are both going to slcep on our fortunes — you on 
your money, and I on ray case of instruments ! It remains 
to be seen whether my case will bring me in as much money as 
you hâve made.' 

"'You ma y h ope so,' saîd the merchant. 'Honcstwork 
witi accomplish most things, but you must hâve patience.' 

"Before very long Walhcnfer and Wilhelm fell asieep. But 
whether it was because his bed was too hard, or he hlmself 
was oveitired and wakeful, or through some unlucky mood of 
mind, Prospcr Magnan lay wide awake. Imperceptibly his 
thoughts took an ill turn. He could thtnk of nothing but 
thaï hundred thousand francs beneath the roerchant's pitlow. 
For htm a hundred thousand francs was a vast fortune rcady 
made. He began by laying out the money in endless va.y%, 
building caslles in the air, as we are ail apt Io do with so 
much enjoyment just before we drop off to sleep, when indis- 
tinct and hazy ideas arise in our minds, and not seldom night 
and silence gîve a raagical vividness to our thoughts. 

" In thèse visions Prosper Magnan overtopped his mother's 
ambitions ; he bought the thirty acres of roeadow, and niar- 
ried a young lady in Beauvais, to whose hand he could not 
aspire at présent owing to inequality of fortune. With this 
wealth he planned out a whole pleasant lifetimej saw himself 
the prospérons father of a family, rich, looked op to in the 
neighborhood, possibly even mayor of Beauvais. The Picard 
head was on fire ; he cast about for the means of realizing thèse 
dreams of his, With extraordinary warmth of imagination he 
set himself to plan out a crime, and gold and diamonds were 
the most vivid and distinct portion of a vision of the mer- 
chant's death ; the glitter dazzled him. His heart beat fast. 
He had committed a crime, no doubt, by harboring such 
thoughts as thèse. The spell of the gold was upon him ; hb 
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moral nature was iatoxicated by insidioos reasonings. He 
asked himsclf whethcr thcre was any reason why the poor 
Gernian should live, and imagincd how it would hare beea 
if hc had ncver existed. To put it bricfly, hc plottcd ont a 
way to do thc dced with complète împunity. 

" Thc Ausirians held the other bank of the Rhine ; a boal 
lay there nnder thc Windows j thcre wcrc boatmen therc ; he 
could eut the man's throat. Ring him into thc Rhinc, cscape 
with the valise through a cascment, bribc the boatmen, and go 
ovcr to the Austrian side. He even went so far as to count 
upon his surgeoa's dexlerity with the knife ; hc knew of a 
way of dccapitating his victim before the sleeper could utter 
a single shrick." 

M. Taillefer wiped his forehcad at this point, and again he 
drank a lictle water. 

" Then Prosper Magnan rose — slowly and noiselessly. He 
assured himsclf that hc had awakened nobody, dresscd and 
went into the public room. Then, with the fatal lucidity of 
mind that suddenly comcs at certain crises, with the height- 
cncd power of intuition and strength of will that is nevcr lack- 
ing to criminals or to prisoners in the exécution of iheir de- 
signs, he unscrewcd the iron bais, and drew thcm from their 
sockets, and set them against the wall without thc sltghtest 
Sound, hanging with ail his weight on to the shutters lest they 
should creak as they turned on their hinges. In the pale 
moonlight he could dimiy sec the objects in the room where 
Wilhclm and Walhenfcr werc sleeping. 

" Then, he told me, he stopped short'for a moment. His 
heart beat so hard and so heavily that the sound seemed to 
ring through thc room, and he stood like one dismaycd as he 
heard it. He bcgan (o fcar for his coolncss ; his hands shook, 
hc felt as if he were standing on burning coals. But so fair 
a prospect depended upon Ihe exécution of his design that 
he saw soraething like a providence in this dispensation of fate 
that had brought the merchant thithcr. He opencd the win- 
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dow, went back to his room, took up his case, and looked 
through il for an instrument best adapted to his purpose. 

" ' And whcn I stood by the bed ' (he told me this), • I 
asked God for His protection, unthinkingly.' 

" He had just raiscd his atin, and was summoning ail his 
strength for the blow, when something Ijke a voice cried within 
hira, and he thought he saw a lighl. He flung down the sur- 
gical instrument on his bed, fled into the next room, and stood 
at the window. A profound honor of himself came over him, 
and feeling how Utile he could trust himself, fearing to yield 
to the fascination that held him, he sprang quîckty out of the 
window and walked along by the Rhine, acting as senlinel, as 
it were, bcfore the inn. Again and again he walked restlessly 
to and fram Andemach, often aiso his wanderiugs Icd him to 
the slope of the ravine which they had descendcd that aftcr- 
noon to reach the inn ; but so deep was the silence of the 
night, and so strong his dread of arousing the watch-dogs, 
that he kept away from the Red House, and lost sight alto- 
gether more than once of the window that he had left open. 
He tried to weary himself out, and so to inducc slcep. Yct, 
as he watked to and fro under the cloudless sky, watchîng the 
brilliant stars, it may be that the pure night air and the mel- 
ancholy lapping of the water wrought upon him and restored 
him by dcgrees to moral sanity. Sober reason completcd the 
work and dispelled that short-lived madness. His éducation, 
the precepts of religion, and, above ail things (so he told me), 
visions of the homely life that hc had led beneath his father's 
roof, got the better of his evil thoughts. He thought and 
pondered for long, his elbow resting on a boulder by the side 
of the Rhine ; and when he tumed to go în again, he could 
not only havc siept, so he said, but hâve watched over millions 
of gold. 

"When his honesty emerged strengthened and triumphant 
from that ordcal, he kneit in joy and ccstasy to thank God ; 
he fclt as happy, light-hearted, and contented as on the day 
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wbeo he took the sacrament for the first time, and felt not 
UQWorthy of the angels bccause he had speat the day without 
sin in thought, or word, or decd. 

" He went back again lo the inn, shut the window vithout 
care to move noisetessly, and went to bed at once. Mînd and 
body were utterly exhausted, and slecp overcame him, He 
had scarcely laid his head on the mattrcss bcfore the dreamy 
drowsiness that précèdes sound slumber crept ovcr him ; when 
the sensés graw torpid, conscious life cbbs airay, thought grows 
fragmentary, and the last communications of seose to the 
brain are like the impressions of a dreara. 

" ' How close the air is ! ' said Prosper to hJmself. ' It is 
just as if I werc brcathing a damp mist ' 

" Dimly he sought to account for this state of things by 
attributing it to the différence between the outside tempéra- 
ture in the pure country air and the closed room ; but before 
long he heard a constantly recurring sound, very much like 
the slow drip of vater from a leaking tap. On an impulse of 
panic terror, hc thought of rising and calling the landlord, or 
the mercbant, or Wilhelm ; but, for his misfortune, he be- 
thought himself of the wooden dock in the next room, 
fancied that the sound was the beat of the pendulura, and 
dropped off to sieep with this dim and confused idea in his 
head," 

" Doyouwant somewater, M. Taillefer?" asked the master 
of the house, seeing the banker takc up the eropty décanter 
mechanically. 

M. Hermann went on with his stoiy after the slight inter- 
ruption of the banker's reply. 

" The next morning," he went on, " Prosper Magnan was 
awakened by a grcat noise. It seemed to him that he had 
heard shrill cries, and he felt that violent nervous tremor 
which we expérience when we wake to a painful sensation 
that began during slumber. The thing that takes place în us 
when we ' wake with a start,' to use the commoa expression. 
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has been insufficicntly investîgated, though ît présents inter- 
esting problems to physiological science. The terrible shock, 
causcd it may bc by the too sudden réunion of the two natures 
in us Ibat are almost always apart while we sleep, is usually 
tnomentary, but it was not so for Ihe unlucky young surgeon. 
The horror grew, and his hair bristted hideously ail ai once, 
when be saw a pool of blood bctween his own mattress and 
Walhenfer's bedstead. The unfortunate Gennan's head was 
lytng on the floor, the bodywas stillon the bed, ail this blood 
had drained froni the neck. Prosper Magnan saw Walhcnfer's 
eyes unclosed and staring, saw red on the sheets tliat he had 
slept in, and even on his own hands, saw his own surgeon's 
knife on the bed, and fainted away on tbe blood-stained 
floor. 

" ' I was punished already for my thougbts,' he saîd to me 
afterwards. 

" When he came to himself again, he was sitting in a chair 
in the public room of the inn, a group of French soldien 
round about him, and an inquisitive and interested crowd. 
He stared in dull bewilderment at a Repubtican officer who 
was busy taking down the dépositions of several witnesses 
and drawing up an officiât report ; he recognizcd the landlord 
and his wife, the two boatmen, and the maidservant. The 
surgical instniment used by the niurderer " 

Hère M. Taillefer coughed, drew out his pockel-handker* 
chief, and wiped his forehead. His niovements wcre so 
natural that I alone noticed thero; indeed, ail eyes were 
fixed on M. Hermann with a kind of greedy interest. The 
army-contractoi leaned his elbow on the table, propped his 
head on his right haod, and looked fixedly at Hermann. 
From that time forward I saw no involuntary signs of agitation 
nor of interest in the taie, but his face was grave and corpse- 
like ; he looked just as he had donc while he was playing with 
the dccanter-stopper. 

" The suTgtcal instrument used by the murderer lay on the 
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table, beside the case with Prosper's pocket-book and papers. 
The crowd lookcd by lums at thc young surgeon and at thèse 
convincing ptooh of hîs guilt ; hc himself appeared to be 
dying ; his duU eyes seeroed to hâve no power of sight in 
them. A confused murmur outside made it évident thaï a 
crowd had gathered about the inn, attracted by the news of 
the murder, and perhaps by a wish to catch a sight of the 
criminal. Thetrampof ihesentries postedunder the Windows 
and the clanking of their weapons rose over the whispered 
talk of the populace. The inn itself was shut up, the court- 
yard was silent and deserted. 

" The gaze of the officer who was drawtng up the report 
was intolérable; Prospcr Magnan feit some one grasp his 
hand ; looked up to see who it wai that stood byhtm among 
that unfriendly crowd, and recognized, by the uniform that 
he wore, the senior surgeon of the demi-brigade quartered in 
Andemach. So keen and merciless were those eyes that the 
poor young fellow shuddered, and his head droppcd on to thc 
back of the chair. One of the men held vincgar for him to 
inhale, and Prosper regained consciousncss atonce; but his 
haggard eyes were so destitute of tife and intelligence that 
the senior surgeon feIt his puise, and spoke to the officer: 

" ' Caplain,' he said, ' it is impossible to examine the man 
jnst now ■ 

" ' Very well. Take him away,' returned the captain, cut- 
ting the surgeon short, and speaking to a corporal who stood 
behind the juntor's chair. 

" ' Confounded scoundrel ! ' the man muttered ; ' try at 
least to hold up your head bcfore thèse German beggais, to 
save the honorof the Republic.' 

" Thus adjured, Prosper Magnan caroe to his sensés, rose, 
and wcnt forward a few paces ; but when the door opened, 
when he felt the onter air, and saw the people crowding up, 
ail his strength failed him, his knees bent under him, he tot- 
tered. 
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" ' The confoundcd sawbones deserves to bc put an end to 
twice over 1 March, can't you I ' said the two men on either 
side of him, on whom he Icaned. 

" ' Oh, the coward t the coward t Hère he comcs ! hère 
he cornes ! Thcre he is ! ' 

"The words were uttcrcd as by one voice, the clamorous 
voice of ihe mob who hemmed him in, insulting and revjling 
him at cvery step. During the time that it look to go from 
the inn to the prison, the trampUng feet of the crowd and 
' the soldiers who guarded him, the muttered talk of those 
about him, the sky above, the moraing air, the streets of An- 
dcrnach, the rippling murmtir of the ouïrent of the Rhine, 
ail reached him as dull, vague impressions, confused and dim, 
like ail his expériences since his awakening. At times he 
thought that he had ceased to exist, so he told me after- 
wards. 

" I myself was in prison just then," said M. Hermann, in- 
temipting himself. " We are ail cnthusiasts at twenty. 1 
was on fire to défend my country, and commanded a volun- 
teer troop raised in and about Aodemach. A short time pre- 
viously, I managed to fall in one night with a French detach- 
ment of cight hundred men. There were two hundred of us 
at the most; my scouts had betrayed me. I was thrown into 
the prison at Andernach while they debated whether or no to 
hâve me shot by way of a warning to the country. The French, 
moreover, talked of reprisais, but the murder for which they 
had a mind to avcnge themselves on me tumed out to hâve 
been committed outside the Electorale. My father had ob- 
tained a reprieve of Ihree days, to make application foi my 
pardon to General Augereau, who granled it. 

" So I saw Prosper Magnan as soon as I came into the 
prison at Andernach, and the first sight of him lilled me with 
the deepest pity for him. Haggard, exhausted, and blood- 
stained though he was, there was a certain frankness in his 
face that convinced me of his innocence, and made a deep 
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impression upon me. It was as if Germany stood there risibly 
before me — the prisoner wich the long, fair haïr and bluc cycs 
was for my imagination the very personifîcation of the pros- 
trate Fatherland — this was no murderer, but a victim. As 
he went past my window, a sad, bitlcr smile lit up his face for 
3 moment, as if a transitory gleam of sanity crosscd a disor- 
dered brain. Such a smile would surely not be sccn on a 
murderei's lips. When I next saw the turnkey, I asked him 
about his new prisoner. 

" ' He hasn't said a word since he went into his cell. He 
sits there with his head on his haods, and sleeps or thinks 
about his trouble, From what I hear the Frenchmen saying, 
they will scttle his case to-morrow, and he will be shot within 
twenty-four hours.' 

" That evcning I lingered a little under his Windows during 
the short time allowcd for exercise in the prîson-yard. We 
talked together, and he told me very simply the scory of hîs 
ill-luck, givîng sufficiently straightforward answcrs to my dif- 
férent questions. After that conversation I no longer doubted 
his innocence. I asked and obtained the favor of spending a 
few hours in his company, and saw hiro in this way scveral 
times. The poor boy let me into the secret of his thoughts 
without réserve. In his own opinion, he was at once innocent 
and guilty. He rcmembered the hidcous temptation which he 
had found strength to resist, and was afiaid that he had com- 
mittcd the murder planned while he was awake in an access 
of somnambulism. 

" ' But how about your companion?' said I. 

" ' Oh, Wilhelm is incapable t ' he cried vehemently, 

He did not even finish the sentence. I grasped his hand 
at the warm-hearted oatburst, so fraught with youth and 
virtue. 

" 'I ezpect he was frightened when hc woke,' he said; 'he 
must hâve lost his présence of mind and fled ' 

" ' Without waking you ? ' I asked. ' Why, in that case 
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your defeQce îs soon made, for Walheofer's valise will not 
hâve been stoten.' 

" Ail at once he burst into tears. 

" ' Oh, yes, yes ! ' he cricd ; ' I am not guîlty. I cannot 
hâve killed him. I remember the dreanis I had- I was at 
school, playing at prisoners-base. I could not hâve eut his 
throat while I was dreaming of running about.' 

"But ia spite of the gleams of hope ihat quieted his mind 
soniewhat at times, he stîll felt cmshed by the weight of re- 
morsc. There was no blinking the fact he had raised his 
arro to strike the blow. He condemned himsclf, and con- 
sidered that he was morally guilty after committing the crime 
in imagination. 

" ' And yet, I am not a bad fellow,' he CTÎed. ' Oh, poor 
inother ! Perhaps just now she is happily playing at cards 
with her fnends in the little tapestried room at home. If she 
knew that I had so much as raised my hand to take another 
man's life — Oh! ît would kitl hert And I am in prison, 
and accused of murder I If I did not kill the man, I shall 
certainly be the death of my mother ! ' 

"He shed no tears as he spoke. In a wild fit of freniy, 
not uncommon among Picards, he sprang up, and, if I had 
not forcibly restrained hîm, would hâve dashed his head 
against the wall. 

" ' Wait until you hâve been tried,* 1 said. ' You will bc 
acquitted ; you are innocent. And your mother ' 

"'My mother,' he cried wildly; 'my mother will hear 
that I hâve been accused of murder, that is the main point. 
You always hear things like that in little places, and my poor 
mother will die of grief. Besides, I am not innocent. Do 
you care to know the whole tnith ! I feel that I hâve lost the 
virginîty of my conscience.' 

"With those terrible words, he sat down, folded hîs arms 
across his chest, bowed his head, and fixed his eyes gloomily 
on the fioor. Just then the turnkey came to bid me return to 
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my cell ; but loth to leave my companion when his discourage- 
inent seemed at îts blackest, I clasped him in a friendly 
embrace. ' Be patient,' I said, ' perhaps it will ail corne 
right. If an bonest man's opinion can silence your doubts, 
I tell you tbis — that I esleem you and love you. Accept my 
friendship and repose on my heart, if you cannot feel at peace 
withyour own.' 

"On the foUowing day, about nine o'clock, a corporal and 
four fusiliers came for the assistant surgeon. I heard the 
Sound of the soldiers' footsteps, and went to the window ; 
oureyes met as he crossed the court. Never ahall I forget the 
glance fraught witb so many thoughts and forebodings, nor 
the résignation and indescribably sad and mclancholy sweet- 
ness in his expression. In that durob swift transferencc of 
thougbt my friend conveyed his testament to me ; he left his 
lost life to the one friend who was beside him at the last. 

" That night must hâve bcen vcry hard to live through, a 
very lonely night for him; but perhaps the pallor that over- 
spread his face vas a sign of a newly-acquired stoicîsm, based 
on a new vicw of himself. Perhaps he felt puriiied by re- 
morse, and thought to expiatc his sin in this anguish and 
shame. He walked with a firm step ; and I noticed that he 
had removed the accidentai stains of blood that soiled his 
clolbing the night bcfore. 

" 'Unluckily I stained my hands while I vas asleep; I 
alnays was an uneasy steeper,' he had said, a dreadful despair 
in the tones of his voice. 

"I was told that he was about to be tried by a court- 
martial. The division was to go forward in two days' time, 
and the commandant of the demi-brigade meant to try the 
crimtnal on the spot beforc leaving Andernach. 

" While that court -martial was sitting, I was in an agony 
of suspense. It was noon before they brought Prosper 
Magnan back to prison. I was taking my prescribed exercise 
when be came ; he saw me, and rushed ioto my anni. 
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" ' I am lost ! ' he said, ' Lost beyond hope ! Every one 
herc must look on me as a raurderer ' 

" Then he raised htshead proudly. 'This injustice hascom- 
plelely given me baclc my innocence,' hc said. ' If I had 
lived, my life must always hâve becn troubled, but my death 
shall be without reproach. But is there anything beyond ? ' 

"The whole eighteenth century spolce in that suddca 
questioning. Hc was absorbcd in thought. 

" ' But what did you tell them ? What did they ask you ? ' 
I cried. ' Did you not tell them the simple truth as you told 
tt to me ? ' 

"He gazed at me for a minute, theo after the brief, dread- 
• fui pause, he answered with a feverish readincsa of speech — 

" ' First of ail they asked me — " Did you go out of the inn 
during the night? " " Yes," I told them. "How did yoa 
get out?" I tumed red, and answered, "Through the 
window." "Then you must hâve openedit?" "Yes," I 
said. " You set about ît very cautiously ; the landlord heard 
nothing ! " I iras like one stupefied ail the time. Tlie boat- 
men swore that they had sccn me walking, sometimcs towards 
Andemach, sometimes towards the forest. I went to and fro 
many tîmes, they said. I had buried the gold and diamonds. 
As a matter of fact, the valise has not been found. Then, the 
whole time, I myself was stniggling against remorse. When- 
ever I opcned my mouth to spcak, a merciless voice seemed 
to cry, " You meant to do il!" Evcrything was against me, 
even myself 1 They wanted to know about my comrade, and 
I completely exonerated kim. Then they said, " One of you 
four must be guilty — you or your comrade, the innkeepcr or 
his wife. Ail the doors and Windows were shut fast this 
moming ! " When they said that,' he went on, 'I had no 
voice, no strength, no spirit left in me. I was more sure of 
my friend than of myself; I saw very well that they thought 
us both equally guilty of the murder, and I was the clumsier 
one of the two. I tried to explain the thing by s 
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bulism ; I tried to clear my friend \ then I got muddled, and 
it was ail over with me. I read roy sentence in Ihe judges' 
eyes. Incredulous sroiles stole across thcir faces. Tliat is ail. 

The suspense is over. I am to be shot to-morrow I do 

not think of myself now,' hc said, ' bnt of my poor raother.' 

" He stopped short and looked up to heaven. He shed no 
tears ; his eyes were dry and contractcd with pain. 

" Frédéric ! 

" Ah I I remember now ! The other one was called Fréd- 
éric — Frédéric ! Yes, I am sure that was thc name," M. 
Hermann exclaimed triumphantly. 

I feli the pressure of my fair neighbor's foot ; she made a 
sign to me, and looked across at M. Taillefer. The some- 
time army-contractor's hand drooped carelessly over his eyes, 
but through the fingers we thought we saw a smouldcring 
blaze in them, 

"Eh?" she said in my ear, "and now suppose that his 
name is Frédéric ? " 

I gave the Udy a side glance of eotreaty to bc silent. Her- 
roann wcnt on with his taie. 

" ' It is cowardly of Frédéric to leave me to my fate. He 
must hâve been afraid. Perhaps he is hiding in the inn, for 
both our horscs were therc in the yard that moming. What 
an inexplicable mystery it is!' he added, after a pause. 
' Somnambulism, somnambutism t I never walked in my 
sieep but once in my life, and then I was not six years old. 
And I am to go out of this,' he wcnt on, striking his foot 
against the earth, 'and take with me ail thc friendshlp that 
there is in the world I Must I die twice over, doubting the 
friendship that began whcn we were ûve ycars old, and lasted 
through ail our school-life and our student days ! Wherc is 
Frédéric ? ' 

" The tears Blled his eyes. We cling more closely to a 
sentiment than to out life, it secms ! 

" 'Let us go in again,' he said; 'I would rather be in my 
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cell. I don't mean them to sec me crying. I shall g o bravely 
to my deatb, but I cannot play the hero in season and out of 
season, and I confess that I amsorry to leave my life, my fair 
life, and my youth, I did not slecp last night ; I rcmembcrcd 
places abQUt my home when I was a child ; I saw myself run- 
ning about in the meadows, perhaps it was the memorics of 
those fîelds that led to my niin. I had a future before me ' 
(he întcimpted himself). 'A dozen men, a sub-lien tenant 
who will cry, " Ready t présent ! fire ! " a roll of drums, and 
disgrâce I that is my future now I Ah ] thcre is a God, there 
is a God, or ail this would be too nonsenical.' 

" Then he grasped my arm, put his arms about me and held 
me tîghtly to him. 

" 'Ah ! you arc the last human souI to whom I can pour 
out my soûl. You will be free again ! Vou will see your 
mother ! I do not know wheiher you are rich or poor, but 
no matter for that, you are ail the world for me. Thcy cannot 
Iccep the iighting up forever. Well and good then, when 
they make peacc, go to Beauvais. If my mother survives the 
disastrous news of my death, you will find hec oui and tell her 
" He was innocent," to comfort her. She will belicve you,' 
he went on. ' I shall write to her as well, but you will carry 
my last look to her ; you shall tell her how that you wcre the last 
friend whom I embraccd before I died. Ah ! how she will 
love you, my poor mother, you who hâve stood my friend at 
the last ! ' He was silcnt for a moment or two, the burden of 
his memories sccmcd too heavy for him to bear. ' Hère thcy 
arc ail strangers to me,' he said, 'the other surgeons and the 
men, and they ail shrink from me in horror. But for you, 
my innocence must remain a secret between me and heaven.' 

" I vowed to fulfîll his last wishes as a sacred charge. He 
fclt that my heart went out to him, and was touched by my 
words. A little later the soldiers came back to take him 
before the courC-martial again. He was doomed. 

"Iknow nothingof ihe formalities or circumstances that 
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attend a sentence of this kind ; I do not know whether there 
is any appeal, nor whether the young surgeon's défense was 
made according to rule and précèdent, but he prepared to go 
to his death early on the morrow, and spent that night in 
writing to his mother. 

" * We shall both be set free to-day/ he said, smiling, whcn 
I went the next day to see him. ^ The gênerai has signed your 
pardon, I hear.' 

'' I said nothing, and gazed at him to engrave his features 
on my memory. 

'' A look of loathing crossed his face, and he said, ' I hâve 
been a misérable coward ! AU nîght long I hâve been praying 
the very walls for mercy,' and he looked round his cell. ' Yes, 
yes,' he went on, ' I howled with despair, I rebelled against 
this, I hâve been through the most fearful inward conflict. 
I was alone ! Now I am thinking of what others will say of 
me — Courage is like a garment that we put on. I must go 
decently to my death. And so ' " 



n. A DOUBLE RETRIBUTION. 

" Oh I do not tell us any more ! " cried the girl who had 
asked for the story, cutting short the Nuremberger. " I want 
to live in suspense, and to believe that he was saved. If I 
were to know to-night that they shot him, I should not sleep. 
You must tell me the rest to-morrow." 

We rose. M. Hermann offered his arm to my fair neighbor, 
who asked as shcttook it, " They shot him, did they not ? " 

"Yes. I was there." 

"What, monsieur, you could " 

" He wished it, madame. It is something very ghastly to 
attend the funeral of a living man, your own friend who is not 
guilty of the crime laid to his charge. The poor young fellow 
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never took his eyes off me. He seemed to hâve no life but 
mine left. ' He wished,' he said, ' that I should bear his last 
sigh to his mothcr."' 

" Well, and did you see hcr î " 

" After the Peace of Amiens I went to France to takc the 
glad tidings, ' He was innocent ! ' That pilgrimage was like 
a sacred duty laid upon me. But Mme. Magnan was dead, I 
found ; she had died of consumption. I burned the letter 
I had brought for her, not without deep émotion. Perhaps 
you will laugh aC my German high-flown sentimentality ; but 
for me there was a tragedy most sublimely sad in the etemal 
silence which was about to swallow up those farewells uttered 
in vain from one grave to another grave, and heard by none, 
like the cry of some traveler in the désert surprised bya beast 
of prey." 

Hère I broke in with a " How if some one wcre to brîng 
you face to face with one of the men in this drawing-room, 
and say, ' There is the murderer ! ' would not that bc another 
tragedy ? And what would you do ? " 

M. Hennann took up his hat and went. 

" You are acting like a young man, and very thoughtlessly," 
said the lady. " Just look at Taillefer ; there he sits in a low 
chair by the lire, Mademoiselle Fanny is handing htm a cup 
ofcoffee; heissmiling. How could a murderer display such 
quiet self-possession as that, after a story that must bave been 
torture to him? He looks quite patriarchal, does he not?" 

" Yes ; but just ask him if he has been wîth the army in 
Germany t " I exclaimed. 

"Why not?" and with the audacity rarely lacking in 
woraankind when occasion tempts or curiosîty gets the bctter 
of her, my fair neighbor went across to the army-contractor. 

" Hâve you been in Germany, M. Taillefer?" quoth she. 

Taillefer ail but dropped his saucer. 

" 1, madame? No, never." 

" Why, what is that your are saying, Taillefer ? " protested 
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the banker^ chiming in. **You were in thc Wagram cam- 

paign, were you not — on the victualing establishment? " 
" Oh, yes 1 " answered Taillefer; " I was there, that once." 
"You are wrong about him ; he is a good sort of man," 

decided the lady when she came back to me. 

** Very well," said I to myself, " before this evening is over 

I will drive the murderer ont of the mire in which he is 

hiding." 

There is a phenomenon of consciousness that takes place 
daily beneath our eyes, so commonplace that no one notices 
ity and yet there are astounding depths beneath it. Two men 
meet in a drawing-room who hâve some cause to disdain or to 
hâte each other ; perhaps one of them knows something which 
is not to the crédit of the other ; perhaps it is a condition of 
things that is kept a secret ; perhaps one of them is meditating 
a revenge ; but both of them are conscious of the gulf that 
divides them, or that ought to divide them. Before they 
know it, they are watching each other and absorbed in each 
other ; some subtle émanation of their thought seems to distil 
from every look and gesture ; they hâve a magnetic influence. 
Nor can I tell which has the more power of attraction — 
revenge or crime, hatred or contempt. Like some priest who 
cannot consecrate the house where an evil spirit abides, the 
two are ill at ease and suspicions ; one of them, it is hard to 
say which, is polite, and the other sullen ; one of them tums 
pale or red, and the other trembles, and it often happens that 
the avenger is quite as cowardly as the victim. For very few 
of us hâve the nerve to cause pain, even if it is necessary 
pain, and many a man passes over a matter or forgives from 
sheer hatred of fuss or dread of making a tragical scène. 

With this intersusceptibility of minds, and apprehensive- 
ness of thought and feeling, there began a mysterious struggle 
between the army-contractor and myself. Ever since my in- 
terruption of M. Hermann's story he had shunned my eyes. 
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Perhaps in lîke manner he looked none of the patty in the 
face. He was chatling now with the inexperienced Fanny, 
the banlcer's daughter ; probably, lilce ail criminals, he felt a 
loDging to takc shelter with innocence, as if the mère prox> 
imity of innocence might bring him peace for a while. But 
though I stood on the other side of the room, I still listened to 
ail that be said ; my direct gaze fascinated him. When he 
thought he could glance at me in turn, unnotîced, our eyes 
met, and hb eyelïds fell directly. Taillefer found this torture 
intolérable, and hastened to put a stop to ît by bctaking him- 
self to a card-tabie. I backed his opponent, hoping to lose 
my money. It fell ont as I had wished. The other player 
left the table, I eut in, and the guilty man and I were now 
face to face. 

" Monsieur," I said, as he dealt the cards, " will yen be so 
good as to begin a fresh score ? " He swept his countera from 
right to Icfc somewhat hastily. The lady, my neighbor at 
dinner, passed by ; I gave her a significant glance. 

" M. Frédéric Taillefer," I asked, addressing my opponent, 
" are you related to a family in Beauvais with whom I am well 
acquainted?" 

" Yes, i\r." He let the cards fall, tumed pale, hid his face 
in his bands, begged one of his hackers to finish the game for 
him, and rose. 

" It is too warni hère," he gasped ; " I am afraid " 

He did not finish his sentence. An expression of horrible 
anguish suddenly crossed his face, and he hurrîed ont of the 
room, the master of the house foUowing him with what 
appeared to be keen anxlety. My neighbor and I looked at 
each other, but her face was overcast by indescribablesadness ; 
there was a tinge of bittemcss in it. 

"Isyour behavior very merciful?" she asked, as I rose 
from the card-table, where I had been ptaying and losîng. 
She drew me into the embrasure of the window as she spoke. 
" Wonld you be willîng to accept the power of reading ail 
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hearts if you could hâve it ? Why interfère with man's justice 
or God's? We may escape theone; we shall never escape 
the other. Is the prérogative of a président of a court of 
assize so enviable ? And you hâve ali but done the execu- 
lioner's office as well " 

" After sharing and stimulating my curiosity," I said, " you 
are lecturing me !" 

"You hâve made me think," she answered. 

** So it is to be peace to scoundrels and woe to the unfor- 
tunate, is it ? Let us down on our knees and worship gold ! But 
shall we change the subject ?" I said with a laugh. ** Piease 
look at the young lady who is just coming into the room." 

"Well?" 

" I met her three days ago at a bail at the Neapolitan 
embassy, and fell desperately in love. For pity's sake, tell 
me who she is. No one could tell me " 

"This is Mlle. Victorine Taillefer! " 

Everything swam before my eyes ; I could scarcely hear the 
tones of the speaker' s voice. 

" Her stepmother brought her home only a while ago from 
the convent where she has been fînishing her éducation some- 

what late. For a long time her father would not recognize 

her. She cornes hère to-day for the first time. She is very 
handsome — and very rich ! " 

A sardonic smile went with the words. Just as she spoke, 
we heard loud cries that seemed to come from an adjoining 
room ; stifled though they were, they echoed faintly through 
the garden. 

"Is not that M. Taillefer's voîce?" I asked. We both 
listened intently to the sounds, and fearful groans reached our 
ears. Just then our hostess hurried towards us and closed the 
window. 

" Let us avoid scènes," she said to us. " If Mlle. Taille- 
fer were to hear her father, it would be quite enough to send 
her into a fit of hystéries." 
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The bankcr came back lo the drawing-room, looked for 
Victorioe, and spoke a few low words in her ear. The giri 
sprang at once towards thc door with an exclamation, and 
vanishcd. This produccd a grcat sensation. The card-parties 
bioke up ; every one asked his neighbor what had happened. 
The buzz of talk grew louder, and groups were formed, 

" Has M. TaiUefer ? " I began. 

"Kilkd hiraself?" put in my sarcastic friand. "You 
would wear mouming for him with a light hcart, I can see." 

" But what can havc happened to hira ? " 

" Poor man ! " (it was tlie lady of the house who spoke) 
" he sufiers from a coroplaint — I cannot recollect thc name of 
it, though M. Brousson has told me about it often enough — 
and he has just had a seizure." 

"What kind of complaint is it?" asked an examiniog 
magistrate suddenly. 

" Oh, it Î3 somclhing drcadful," she answered ; " and tbe 
doctors can do nothing for him. Thc agony must be terrible. 
Taillefer had a seizure, I remember, once, poor man, when 
he was staying with us in thc country ; I was oblîged to go to 
a neighbor's house so as not to hear hîm; his shrieks arc fear- 
ful; he tries to kill himself; his daughter had to hâve him 
put into a strait waistcoat and tied down to his bed. Poor 
man ! he says there are live créatures in his head gnawing his 
brain ; it is a horrible, sawing, shooting pain that Ihrobs 
through cvery nerve. He suffers so fearfuUy with his head 
that he did not feel the blisters that they uscd to apply at one 
time to draw Ihe inflammation ; but M. Brousson, his présent 
doctor, forbadc this ; he says that it is nervous inflammation, 
and puts leeches on the throat, and applies laudanum to the 
head ; and, indecd, siocc they began this treatmcnt the 
attacks hâve bcen Icss fréquent ; he scidom has thcm oftcner 
than once a year, in the late autumn. When he gets over one 
of thèse seizures, Taillefer aWays says that he would rather be 
broken on the wheel than endure such agony again." 
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'^That looks as if he suffered consîderably ! " said a stock- 
broker, the wit of the party. 

"Oh! last ycar he vcry nearly died," the lady went on. 
"He went alone to his country-house on soroe urgent busi- 
ness ; there was no one at hand perhaps, for he lay stiff and 
stark, like one dead, for twenty-two hours. They only saved 
his life by a scalding hot bath." 

" Then is it some kind of tetanus? " asked the stockbroker. 

" I do not know," returned she. "He has had the com- 
plaint nearly thirty years; it began while he was with the 
army. He says that he had a fall on a boat, and a splinter 
got into his head, but Brousson hopes to cure him. People 
say that in England they hâve found out a'way of treating it 
with prussic acid, and that you run no risks " 

A shrill cry, louder than any of the preceding ones, rang 
through the house. The blood ran cold in our veins. 

" There ! " the banker's wife went on, " that is just what I 
was expecting every moment. It makes me start on my chair 
and creep through every nerve. But — it is an extraordinary 
thing ! — poor Taillefer, suffering such unspeakable pain as he 
does, never runs any risk of his life ! He eats and drinks as 
usual whenever he has a little respite from that ghastly tor- 
ture Nature has such strange freaks. Some Ger'man doctor 

once told him that it was a kind of goût in the head ; and 
Brousson's opinion was pretty much the same." 

I left the little group about our hostess and went out with 
Mlle. Taillefer. A servant had corne for her. She was 
crying. 

" Oh mon Dieu, mon Dieu / " she sobbed ; " how can my 
father hâve offended heaven to deserve such suffering as this ? 
So kind as he is." 

I went down stairs with her, and saw her into the carnage; 
her father was lying doubled up inside it. Mlle. Taillefer 
tried to smother the sound of her father's moaning by cover- 
ing his mouth with a handkerchief. Unluckily, he saw me, 
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and his drawn face seemed furthei dbtorted, a scrcam of 
agony rent the air, hc gave œc a dreadful look, and the car- 
riage starled. 

That dinner party and the evening that foUowed ît was to 
exercise a painful influence on my life and on my vîews. 
Honor and my ovu scniplcs forbade me to connect myself 
with a murderer, no matter how good a husband and father 
he might be, and so I must needs fall in love with Mlle. Taîl- 
lefer. It was wellnigh incredible how often chance drew me 
to visit at houses where I knew I might mect Victorine. 
Again and again, when I had pledged myself to renounce her 
Society, the evening would find me hovering about her. The 
picasures of this life were immense. It gave the color of an 
illicit passion to this unforbidden love, and a chîmerical re- 
morse filled Up the measure of my bliss. I scorned myself 
when 1 greeled Taillefer, if by accident he was with hîs 
daughter ; but, after ail, I bowed to him. 

Unluckily, in fact, Victorine, being somelhing more than 
a pretty girl, was well read, charming, and gifted in no small 
dcgree, wîthout beïng in the least a blue-stocking, wtthout the 
slightest taint of affectation. Therc is a certain reserve io 
her light talk and a pensive graciousness about her that do 
one could resist. She liked me, or, at any rate, shc allowed me to 
think so \ therc was a certain smile that she kept for me ; for 
me the tones of her voice grew sweeter stîll. Oh ! she cared 
about me, but she worshiped her father ; she would praise 
his kindness to me, his gentleness, his various perfections, 
and ail her praises were like so many daggers thrust into my 
hcart. 

At length I ail but became an accessory aller the fact, aa 
accomplice in the crime which had laid the foundation of the 
wealth of the Taillefers. I was fain to ask for Victorinc's 
hand. I fled. I traveled abroad. I went to Germany and 
to Andemacb. But I came back again, and Victorine was 
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looking thinDer and paler than her wont. If she had been 
well and in good spirits, I should hâve been safe ; but now 
the old feeling for her was rekindled with extraordinary vio- 
lence. 

Fearing lest my scruples were degenerating into mono- 
mania, I resolved to convene a Sanhedrim of consciences that 
should not hâve been tampered with, and so to obtain some 
light on this problem of the higher morality and philosophy. 
The question had only become more complex since roy 
return. 

So the day before yesterday I assembled those among my 
friends whom I looked upon as notably honest, scrupulous, 
and honorable. I asked two Englishmen, a secretary to the 
embassy and a Puritan ; a retired Minister, in the character 
of matured worldly wisdom ; a few young men still under the 
illusions of inexpériences ; a priest, an elderly man ; my old 
guardian, a simple-hearted being, who gave me the best ac- 
count of his management of my property that ever trustée 
has been known to give in the annals of the Palais ; an advo- 
cate, a notary, and a judge — in short, ail social opinions 
were represented and ail practical wisdom. We had begun 
by a good dinner, good talk, and a deal of mirth ; and over 
the dessert I told my story plainly and simply (suppressing 
the name of my lady-love), and asked for sound counsel. 

" Give me your ad vice," I said to my friends as I came to 
an end. ** Go thoroughly into the question as if it were a 
point of law. I will hâve an urn and billiard balls brought 
round, and you shall vote for or against my marriage, the 
secrecy of the ballot shall be scrupulously observed." 

Deep silence prevailed ail at once. Then the notary de- 
clined to act. 

** There is a con tract to draw up," he alleged. 

Wine had had a quieting effect on my guardian; indeed, 
it clearly behooved me to find a guardian for htm if he was to 
reach his home in safety. 
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" I see how ît îs ! " I said to mysclf. " A raan who does 
not give me an opinion is telling me pretty forcibly wbat I 
ought (o do." 

l'hère was a gênerai movement round the table. A land- 
owner, who had subscribcd to a fund for putting a headstone 
to General Foy's grave and providing for his famityj ex- 
daimed — 

'* ' Even, as virtue, crime hath its d^jrees.* " 

"The babbler,"said the Ministcr in a low voice, as he 
nudged roy elbow. 

"Where is the difficulty? " asked a duke, whose property 
consisted of lands confiscated from Protestants after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The advocate rose lo his feet. 

"In law," opined the mouthpiece of justice, "the case 
before us présents no difficulty whatevcr. Monsieur te Duc is 
rightt Is there not a statuie of limitations? Begin to in- 
quire jnto the origins of a fortune, and where should we ait 
of us be ? This is a matter of conscience, and not of law. 
If you must drag the case before some tribunal, the con- 
fessional is the proper place in whîch to hear it." 

And the Code incarnate, having said his say, sat dowii and 
drank a glass of Champagne. The man intrusted with the 
interprétation of Ihe Gospel, the good priest, spoke next. 

"God has made us weak," he said with décision. "If 
you tove the criminal's hciress, marry her ; but content your- 
self with her mothcr's property, and give her father's money 
to the poor." 

"Why, in ail liketihood the fathcr onty made a great 
match because he had made money iirst," cried one of the 
pitiless quibblers that you meet with everywhere. " And il is 
just the same with every little bit of good fortune — it ait 
came of his crime I " 

" The fact that the matter can be discussed is enough to 
décide it I There are some things which a man cannot weigh 
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and ponder/' cried my guardian^ thinking to enlighten the 
assembly by this pièce of drunken gravity. 

'' True ! " said the secretary to the embassy. 

''True!" exclaimed the priest, each meaning qoite 
dîfferently. 

A doctrinaire, who escaped being elected by a bare hundred 
and fifty votes out of a hundred and fifty-five, rose next. 

''Gentlemen/' said he, "this phénoménal manifestation 
of the intellectual nature is one of the most strongly marked 
instances of an exception to the normal condition of things, 
the rules which society obeys. The décision, therefore, on an 
abnormal case should be an extemporaneous effort of the con- 
science, a sudden conception, a délicate discrimination of the 
inner consciousness, not unlike the flashes of insight that 
constitute perception in matters of taste. Let us put it to 
the vote." 

" Yes, let us put it to the vote," cried therestof the party. 

Each was provided with two billiard-balls— one white, the 
other red. White, the color of virginity, was to proscribe 
marrîage; red to count in favor of it. My scruples pre- 
vented me from voting. My friends being seventeen in 
number, nine made a décisive majority. We grew excited 
and curions as each dropped his bail into the narrow- 
mouthed wicker basket, which holds the numbered balls when 
players draw for their places at pool, for there was a certain 
novelty in this process of voting by ballot on a nice point of 
conduct. When the basket was turned out there were nine 
white balls. To me this did not come as a surprise ; but it 
occurred to me to count up the young men of my own âge 
among this court of appeal. There were exactly nine of 
thèse casuists ; one thought had been in ail their minds. 

" Aha !" I said to myself, " there was a unanimous feeling 
against the marriage in their minds, and a no less unanimous 
verdict in favor of it among the rest! Hère is a fix, and 
how am I to get out of it ? " 
24 
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"Where does the fathei-in-Uw livc?" one of mf school- 
fellows, less crafty and far-sighted than the lest, caielessly 
aslced. 

"There is no longer a fathcr-in-law in the casel" I ex- 
claimed. "A while ago my conscience spoke sufficiently 
plaÎD to make your verdict superfluous. And if it speaks 
more uncertainly to-day, hère are the inducements that led 
me to waver. Hère is the tempter — this lettei that I reccived 
two montha ago; and I drew a card from my pocket-book 
and held it up ; 

" ' You art requtUtd tû be présent,' so it tan, ' at thejuneral 
and èurial service of 

M. jEAN-FRËDtKIC TaILLBFKR, 

of the firm of Taillefer and Company, sometime contractor gf 
provisions to the Army, late Chevalier of the Légion of Hotar 
and of the Order ef the Golden Spur, Certain efthe First Com- 
pany of Grenadiers ofthe National Guard, Paris : who diedon 
May ist, at his house in the Rue Joubert. The interment "will 
take place," and so forth, and sa forth. ' On behaff of and 
so forth. 



" What am I to do now?" I continued. "I will just put 
the question roughiy before you. There is uoqnestionably a 
pool of blood on Mile. Taillefer's estâtes. Her falher's prop- 
erty is one vast Aceldama. Granted I But, then, Prosper 
Magnan has no représentatives, and I could not find any traces 
of the family of the pin-maker who was murdered that night 
at Andernach. To whom should the fortune be retumed? 
And ougbt it ail to be rcturned ? Hâve I any right to betray 
a secret discovered by accident, to add a severed human head 
to an innocent girl's mariiage portion, to give her ugly dreams. 



